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CHAPTER 1 


Round Trip to Hades 


An Introductory Tour 


Gunnel Ekroth and Ingela Nilsson 


The possibility of visiting the realms of the dead and yet returning alive is an idea 
that has fascinated people throughout time and across cultures. The European 
tradition goes back to Greek and Roman antiquity, represented by such famous 
round trips to Hades as those undertaken by Odysseus and Aeneas, but it is clear 
that the Graeco-Roman tradition had older Mesopotamian antecedents. Starting 
with these early representations, visits to the Underworld are subsequently 
found in many guises in both literature and art — they served as inspiration for 
and were reflected upon by ancient, Late Antique and Byzantine authors and 
artists, and they still do in our modern times. When putting together this vol- 
ume, we were particularly interested in how the ancient motif has been treated, 
explored, transmitted and transformed over centuries or even millennia. The 
contributors were thus encouraged to explore how the core of the motif was 
at the same time preserved and reworked, and how that process may be seen 
to reflect an essential human concern in different cultural and social settings. 
The round trip to the Underworld is one of the originally pagan topics 
that caught the interest of Christian writers. The importance of what hap- 
pened in the afterlife made the motif relevant in a Christian context and 
meant that the numerous ancient representations could be explored in 
fruitful ways. The contributions of the present volume allow the reader to 
follow this passage from pagan to Christian representations of Hades — a 
passage that may seem surprisingly effortless. The actual location of Hades 
and the roads by which visitors travel there vary in both pagan and Christian 
traditions. The most common form of travel was some sort of descent (kata- 
basis), but the traveller could also be made to travel to the very far East or 
West — beyond the outskirts of civilization and into the realm of mythical 
and fantastic creatures. Hades could even be located in Heaven or among 
the stars, which made the traveller perform an ascent (anabasis) rather than 
a descent. Both literary and artistic representations suggest that the round 
trip was reserved for mythical heroes of the past. For the living, the physical 
round trip was a more problematic undertaking: even if many sites in Greek 
antiquity contained entrances to the Underworld, there is little evidence 
for the belief in such practises. As a regular mortal, all you could do was to 
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prepare for your journey to Hades in order to make the best of it once there, 
but you could never leave. 

Hades was traditionally a dark and dull place, where forgetfulness and 
punishment seemed to reign simultaneously. However, since ‘everyone’ was 
there, it was also a place that offered opportunities to meet people and social- 
ize. While Odysseus’ meeting with the dead was a rather gloomy experience, 
Lucian turned the Underworld into a place for intense and humorous discus- 
sions about life and literature. This theme was further developed in Byzantine 
literature, opening up for both playful parody and social satire. In the Christian 
tradition, a clear desire may be distinguished to interact with and transform 
the pagan Hades, both as a place and a character. While some things stay more 
or less the same, there are also notable changes. One is that Hades becomes 
smellier as time goes by: stench and cesspools are staple ingredients in some 
Christian round trip accounts, as Hades is gradually transformed into Hell. Of 
course, Christianity also introduces Satan, who needs to be correlated with 
Hades, both as regards who actually rules the Underworld and how each of 
them is to be depicted in order to avoid confusion. 

This development of the actual location is paralleled by that of the travel- 
lers’ own experiences, in particular the perception of the dead they meet in 
Hades. Following Homer's accounts, in which they are sheer ghosts whom it is 
not even possible to properly embrace, the inhabitants of Hades subsequently 
acquire more and more of a physical body, with all the complications that fol- 
low if you are dead, that is, a corpse. For the ancient Greek traveller, the jour- 
ney does not seem to have affected the body at all — or at least it is not noted in 
the representations. In the Christian Hades, by contrast, corporeality lies at the 
centre. According to some accounts, you may not be allowed to stay if you have 
too much flesh clinging to your soul, and when you leave you have to put your 
body back on, even if it has started to disintegrate and the bones have become 
exposed. It should be underlined, though, that literary and artistic represen- 
tations vary widely, both in the ancient and the Byzantine tradition, and that 
one specific line of development thus is difficult to pin down. We think that 
the contributions of this volume will help in displaying and explaining some 
of that diversity. 

Fritz Graf’s chapter opens up the volume with a wide panorama of 
Underworld visits, including some of the classics: Dante’s Divina Commedia, 
the fourth-century Vision of Paul, Vergil's sixth book of the Aeneid and the so- 
called Nekyia, Homer's account of Odysseus’ visit to Hades. To these are added 
some less well-known round trips like those in the Pythagorean and Orphic 
traditions. At the focus lies the internal relation between these representa- 
tions: how they influenced each other and — more importantly — consciously 
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interacted. Graf notes some common characteristics in the literary journeys 
to the Underworld, such as the fact that they are usually first-person accounts 
and eye-witness reports. Furthermore, the tradition is very self-conscious and 
constantly refers back to earlier reports in order to underpin the reliability of 
the individual account. According to Graf, this is an argument for seeing round 
trip accounts as a literary genre of their own. He concludes that round trip 
stories aim at changing the world of the living who listen to the account, while 
underlining the gradual increase — throughout the centuries - in the horrors of 
Hades, Hell or however we are to designate this location. 

The earliest European katabasis is the one undertaken by Odysseus, the 
Nekyia of the eleventh book of the Odyssey. Although highly influential, 
most notably for Vergil and hence later traditions, Odysseus never actually 
visited Hades but rather consulted the dead by means of a hole dug in the 
ground. To use a pit (bothros) for contacting and communicating with the 
Underworld, by the sacrifice of animals and by having their blood flow into 
the hole, followed by the burning of their bodies in a holocaust, is a prac- 
tice explored by Gunnel Ekroth. Looking at the evidence for such rituals in 
Greek literary, epigraphical and iconographic sources, it is evident that the 
Homeric account was a strong source of inspiration or even a template for 
later stories of ritual uses of pits to access the dead, rather than a reflection 
of real, practiced rituals. This was the case until the later Roman period, 
when it seems that an oracle attempted to create a real ritual from the 
Homeric model. The fact that the pit ritual was not a part of living Greek 
religion, argues Ekroth, supports the explanation that the origin for this 
particular ritual is to be found outside of Greece: preferably in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, particularly in Anatolia. 

A specific part of Hades, namely Tartaros, is the topic of the next chap- 
ter. Ivana Petrovic and Andrej Petrovic here explore the descent into the 
Underworld by divine beings described in Hesiod’s Theogony. This is a jour- 
ney often linked to power struggles and rarely undertaken voluntarily, as when 
Zeus banishes the Titans to Tartaros to enable his rule over the world. Such 
an action was prone to being combined with bondage, in order to prevent an 
anabasis of these unwanted beings. Still, Zeus himself undertakes two kataba- 
seis in order to access the potent forces of the Underworld: first to liberate the 
Cyclopes so as to make use of their thunderbolts and lightning, and later to 
free the Hundred-Handers. He also sends down the goddess Iris to fetch water 
from the river Styx, as a means to make the Titans swear a binding oath. In 
Hesiod, the round trip to Hades is accordingly a means for divinities to procure 
resources, although — for some awesome and destructive powers - this has to 
be a one-way journey in order not to disturb the Olympian order. 
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In the next chapter, Scott Scullion discusses visits to Hades from the point of 
view of the Orphic or Bacchic lamellae — thin gold leaves bearing instructions 
given to those initiated in particular cults as to how their souls were to navigate 
the hazards in Hades and handle the judges of the dead. These texts are not to 
be taken as presenting a precise and clearly formulated theological doctrine, 
as has often been assumed, but rather as reflecting the teachings of individ- 
ual ritual specialists. Scullion’s detailed analysis of the wording of the tablets 
offers several new interpretations. The much discussed formula “I am from 
the starry heaven and earth,” which occurs on several tablets, does not make 
obscure theological claims but means, quite literally, that the initiate comes 
from the world above, bounded by earth and sky. Scullion also proposes a new 
(or rather re-affirms an older) reading of the expression épyouat ex xalapav 
xaðapa: referring to the initiate himself coming from the pure and turning to 
the queen of the Underworld, who is also pure (kathara), it creates a particular 
bond between them. Scullion also argues that the initiates in possession of 
these tablets did not perceive of themselves as ordinary disembodied souls, 
but as a kind of post-mortem version of themselves. 

The gold leaves are also of central importance to Miguel Herrero de Járegui's 
chapter, which focuses on the role of the concepts pathein and mathein, ‘to 
suffer' and 'to learn) in accounts of Hades and visits to the Underworld. He 
offers a review of the use and meaning of these notions in ancient literature 
and suggests that the gold leaves, as well as other stories of trips to the realms 
of the dead, aimed at giving mortals a glimpse of the Underworld before actu- 
ally arriving there. However, the perception of the journey to Hades differed 
according to its context. If set in the ritual sphere, as in actual initiation, the 
experience was of an extraordinary kind (pathos) that forever changed the ini- 
tiated; in the literary sphere, the emphasis was on learning (mathein), through 
images and teachings of the doctrines of afterlife. Herrero de Járegui argues 
that the process of initiation, as evidenced by the gold tablets, could be charac- 
terized as either quick and vertical — a transformation into a god, which would 
explain the enigmatic expression "you fell, a kid, into the milk" — or progressive 
and horizontal, slowly learning by travelling the sacred road of the Bacchic ini- 
tiates. In spite of discussions that began in antiquity, it remains unclear which 
of the concepts, pathein or mathein, should be considered the earliest. 

A wide range of evidence, archaeological as well as textual, is treated by 
Sofia Kravaritou and Maria Stamatopoulou in a chapter on notions con- 
nected with journeys to the Underworld in Thessaly from the Archaic to the 
Hellenistic period. One of the most famous literary examples describes the 
Thessalian princess Alkestis’ katabasis, reflecting the eschatological per- 
spectives of Athens in the fifth century BCE. A number of Thessalian cults, 
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however, concerned divinities associated with the Underworld, such as 
En(n)odia, Dionysos and Persephone. Some of the most explicit gold lamellae 
come from this region. Thessalian funerary epigrams witness reflections of a 
particular status of the departed in the afterlife; some stress virtuous life, oth- 
ers follow the norms or topoi of the period, and some of them echo phrases of 
the Orphic-Bacchic reliefs. The authors stress that the exalted place promised 
or advertised for some dead in the afterlife is linked both to their virtuous life- 
style and to their individual status as intellectuals or physicians - members of 
an educated elite. Moreover, grave goods, in particular food remains, indicate 
that the departed was viewed as embarking on a journey, another sign of a 
particular concern among Thessalians for a safe passage to Hades. 

Herakles’ experience of Hades is the focus of the following chapter, as Annie 
Verbanck-Piérard examines the literary and iconographical representations of 
his round trips. She underlines in particular the divergence between different 
kinds of sources. The written and mythographic tradition focuses on Herakles’ 
violent and powerful actions, bringing Kerberos and Theseus back from the 
Underworld and even fighting Death to rescue Alkestis — themes that were 
developed in Athenian tragedies. The Attic iconography that concentrates 
predominantly on Kerberos and Herakles can here be represented as almost 
taming the feral animal, being patient and empathic. The motif becomes 
particularly popular in South Italian vase painting in the fourth century BCE, 
especially on vases placed in tombs. Herakles freeing Theseus is, on the other 
hand, never a very common motif in art. More frequent are representations of 
Herakles in the presence of a deity with a cornucopia, presumably a fertility 
god linked to the Underworld. According to Verbanck-Piérard, this composi- 
tion could suggest a safer and less uneasy aspect of Hades, perhaps related to 
various mystery cults. 

We then turn to Hades in Hellenistic philosophy, the topic of Adrian Mihai's 
chapter. Greek philosophers expressed little interest in visits to Hades in the 
sense of heroic round trips. Instead, they were more concerned with the con- 
cept of Hades as such: where it was cosmologically situated, the nature of the 
souls and their abode after the demise of the body — on the whole, perspectives 
very different from those of poets. According to the Platonists and the Stoics, 
Hades was a place of transit, to be found either under the earth or in heaven, 
where souls were purified to be able to return to their divine abode. Tartaros, 
on the other hand, was a location for eternal punishment, a place from which 
no soul could escape. Considering the discrepancies in approaches to Hades in 
different intellectual traditions and settings, Mihai emphasizes that the rela- 
tion between the philosophical and religious views of Hades would certainly 
profit from further study. 
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A more concrete aspect of round trips to Hades is dealt with by Wiebke 
Friese, who looks at Graeco-Roman death oracles from an archaeological per- 
spective. Starting from Homer’s Nekyia, her chapter explores to what extent 
necromantic sanctuaries can be traced in the archaeology of the ancient 
Mediterranean sacred landscape. Of particular interest are locations thought 
to be entrances to Hades and the so-called nekyomanteia or psychopompeia 
at Ephyra, Herakleia Pontike, Tainaron and Lake Avernus near Cumae, as 
well as sanctuaries where an intermediary interacted with the Underworld 
on behalf of the living, such as the cult of Trophonios at Lebadeia, the pluto- 
nia at Acharaka and Hierapolis, and the Bes oracle at Abydos in Egypt. There 
are apparent inconsistencies in the literary and archaeological evidence from 
antiquity to modern times as to how these sites functioned and what their 
precise purpose was. Friese argues that Homeric myth clearly influenced the 
invention and spatial formation of specific cults, rituals and sites connected 
to interactions with Hades, but that these accounts were never based on an 
actual historical ritual or topography. 

A katabasis was not only an emotionally stressful experience, it was fre- 
quently also thought to be accompanied by particular sounds. The bellowing, 
roaring and hissing that could be heard when one went down into Hades is dis- 
cussed by Pierre Bonnechere. This aspect of descents into the Underworld has 
been little studied previously and opens up new perspectives on the journey 
to Hades. Consultation of the oracle of Trophonios, initiation into the myster- 
ies as described in Aristophanes’ The Clouds and theurgic ritual for summon- 
ing a god - all these instances were accompanied by intense sounds. So was, 
apparently, each instance when the boundary between the world of the living 
and the world of the dead opened up. Bonnechere shows how even possession 
could be linked to bellowing, as shown in, for example, Euripides’ Bacchae and 
Iphigeneia in Tauris, as well as in the use of magic. A particular aspect of this 
soundscape was the circularity of the noise and the sensation of whirling and 
spinning, perceptions of which can even be traced in ancient art. 

An ancient author with a particular interest in Hades and round trips to the 
realms of the dead was Lucian, who used the Underworld as a setting in sev- 
eral texts. Heinz-Giinther Nesselrath offers an overview of the many Lucianic 
variations of the katabasis theme. Some of his texts deal specifically with the 
living visiting the Underworld, like Menippos, who was taken there by the 
“Chaldean” magus Mithrobarzanes in a copycat version of the Homeric Nekyia. 
After seeing the sights, Menippos learns the meaning of life from Teiresias 
before ascending into the cave of Trophonios. Lucian also provides many other 
accounts: how a hunter who saw Hekate descended into Hades and thereby 
managed to get a good view of the Underworld, or how a very sick philosopher 
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who was taken down to Hades too early had to come back up again. A paraba- 
sis not involving a descent but a journey to the Western end of the world to 
reach the Island of the Blessed is found in the True Histories, while another text 
offers an anabasis of Charon, who is taken on a tour of the world of the living 
by Hermes, all the while complaining about the futility of the living in catering 
for the dead. Lucian thus demonstrates the more or less endless variations of 
the motifs, later to be developed by both Byzantine, early modern and modern 
authors. 

In the next chapter, Zissis Ainalis takes us from the pagan Underworld into 
the Christian equivalent, which is still called Hades. The earliest narrative of a 
round trip to a Christianized Graeco-Roman Hades dates to the middle of the 
second century, initiating the renaming and rebranding of Hades as Hell in 
the Christian literary tradition. In the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, Jesus 
himself descends to the Underworld in order to recuperate the Righteous. The 
Vision of Paul (end of the 4th c.) narrates Paul’s visit to the world below, where 
the sinners and unbelievers are imprisoned and punished - a proper Hell. The 
Life of Saint Macarius the Roman (end of the 4th or beginning of the 5th c.) is 
the rich and fabulous account of three monks' elaborate round trip to Hell, a 
place located beyond the end of the known world. This representation sug- 
gests that, by this time, Hell had become consolidated in the Christian imagi- 
nation as a place of darkness, stench, heat and torments, with a cesspool and 
a typology of sinners. 

Another famous visitor to Hades was the Virgin Mary, whose complex inter- 
actions with the realm of the dead and the deceased are discussed by Thomas 
Arentzen. The tradition of how the Virgin challenged and neutralized Hades 
spans the fourth to the ninth centuries and is evident in a great variety of 
Christian contexts. In the ninth-century Akathistos Hymn, Mary breaks down 
the gates of Hades, opening up a gateway to Paradise through her own body, 
which becomes a gateway in itself. Andrew of Crete (late 7th to early 8th c.) 
instead imagines Mary's soul as actually going down into Hades after death, 
learning the lay of the land in order to guide Christians through the realm of 
the dead on to the other side. Romanos the Melodist (early sixth century) has 
Mary singing in the cave at Bethlehem, awakening the slumbering Eve and 
Adam in Hades, and then comforting them and promising them relief by tak- 
ing them away from the Underworld. Arentzen shows how Mary's death could 
even be a cosmic event in which the whole world — including the dead - takes 
part, causing them to become invigorated. 

The iconographic rendering of Hades in Byzantine art is then explored by 
Henry Maguire. There is a remarkable difference in the depiction of Hades in 
the Western traditions, where he is a fearsome monster, and the Byzantine 
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images, where he has more or less normal human features and proportions. 
Within the Byzantine tradition, there is also a change from the earliest eighth- 
century portrayals of Hades, where his naked body was coloured black, con- 
flating him with Satan, to later Byzantine paintings and mosaics where he has 
lost much of his dark pigmentation, thus differentiating him from the Devil. 
These distinctions are linked to the context where the images occur: the ‘beau- 
tiful’ Hades appears in the Anastasis (Resurrection) icons, while in Byzantine 
art at large, he was portrayed as a monster with a distended belly, claws and 
dishevelled hair. The explanation for the bodily appearance of Hades in icons, 
Maguire argues, is that they were objects of worship — images opening into 
the world of the spirit and giving direct access to Christ, but potentially also to 
other beings represented. In order to ease the sense of discomfort at the idea 
of possibly also worshipping Hades, the problematic parts of his iconography 
were played down - particularly his association with Satan and any possible 
identification with pagan idols — while still providing Christ with a credible 
adversary. 

The continued interest in Hades in the Byzantine period is evident from 
Ingela Nilsson's chapter, which discusses rhetorical and literary elaborations 
of the katabasis motif in twelfth-century literature. Visits to the Underworld 
could be used both as a literary parody of Lucian and as a way to satirize con- 
temporary society. Sometimes the two were combined, as in the Timarion — a 
dialogue in which the protagonist Timarion describes a Hades populated by 
both ancient and Byzantine characters. Nilsson here focuses on two rhetor- 
ical exercises in which Nikephoros Basilakes employs Homeric and Biblical 
material in order to problematize how anyone can enter Hades and then leave, 
considering what happens to the body after death. When Odysseus visits the 
Underworld *in the flesh" in the first text under examination, his old adver- 
sary Ajax perceives an additional sign of Odysseus' dishonesty and deceit. In 
the other text, Hades' reactions to Lazarus being raised from the dead are like- 
wise concerned with the relation between the dead body and the soul. Nilsson 
argues that the exercises in question offer a sophisticated reconciliation of 
pagan and Christian traditions in a partly serious, partly playful manner. 

The character of Hades in the Byzantine satirical tradition is further explored 
by Przemyslaw Marciniak, who discusses the twelfth-century Timarion and 
Against Hagiochristophorites and the fifteenth-century Mazaris. Following 
Lucian's representation of Hades as a place where figures from various his- 
torical periods interact, the Underworld here offers an intricate mixture of 
pagan and Christian elements. Punishments include being bitten by Kerberos, 
tortured in Tartaros and burned by an unquenchable fire, the last a typically 
Christian feature. The judges of the dead are ancient Greek mythical kings next 
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to a Christian emperor, but anyone can stick to the religion they prefer — hardly 
a reflection of official Byzantine ideology. Perhaps the greatest satirical twist 
is the emphasis on the fact that the judicial process in Hades is impartial and 
incorrupt — a clear sign that these round trips criticize contemporary condi- 
tions and express their wish for a different society. 

In the final chapter, Sarah Iles Johnston takes us up to modern times, look- 
ing at contemporary stories of round trips to the Underworld and the effects 
that such journeys had on the travellers. Her starting point is the ancient Greek 
imagination of those actually returning from Hades, not as ghosts but as re- 
incorporated persons or revenants. In the mythical stories of revenants, they 
return to life as a favour bestowed by the gods or being raised by an exceptional 
mortal, sometimes fighting off Death, and with their bodies intact. There is no 
fear of those returning in embodied form and some even enter a new divine 
state. The contrast to modern twentieth-century stories of the West is striking, 
beginning with W. W. Jacobs' "The Monkey's Paw" (1902). Here, the return of 
the dead never ends happily and is perceived as something unnatural, with the 
body decaying and sometimes possessed by an evil force. The ancient Greeks 
feared the return of the soul as a ghost, while the body of those returning from 
Hades was of little interest. Christianity, on the other hand, viewed the rot and 
disarticulation of the body as a necessary step towards resurrection, but to 
return from Hades prematurely, as a reanimated corpse, was an evil thing. As 
Johnston shows, such ideas have offered inspiration for much modern fiction, 
ranging from H. P. Lovecraft to Stephen King. 

The volume closes with an epilogue written by Eric Cullhed and Sigrid 
Schottenius Cullhed, offering a reflection on the volume's contents and 
theme - this curious human need to imagine and visualize journeys to the 
Underworld. To the material already discussed by other contributors they add 
the fifteenth-century Apokopos by the Cretan Renaissance poet Bergadhis, a 
work that spans both Eastern and Western Underworld traditions. With a focus 
on the emotional and cognitive workings of the katabasis motif, Cullhed and 
Schottenius Cullhed discuss how representations of death as a departure may 
function as a kind of vaccine: *a controlled exposure to emotional triggers that 
prepares the readers for future moments of death anxiety that might come." At 
the same time, we should not deny the power of artistic representation, which 
has the power to transform sadness into at least partial pleasure. Most impor- 
tantly, all departures are not the same and the representations offer endless 
variations in which the individual details may play an important role. 

As meditations on the human condition, narratives of journeys to the 
Underworld seem to have a cross-cultural validity that few other stories have. 
This is probably also the reason why they have travelled so effortlessly through 
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different societies and periods, all the way up to our own time. There is a wind- 
ing but distinct line of imagination from the Near East onto Homer and Vergil 
via early Christian texts and Dante to such recent representations as Salmon 
Rushdie's The Ground Beneath Her Feet (2000) or David Bowie's Lazarus (2015). 
More work remains to be done, but we hope that this volume will offer a useful 
selection of material and analyses and thus a fruitful point of departure for 
future studies. 


Since this volume spans two periods that are rarely treated together — the 
Classical and the Byzantine — we had to negotiate two different academic 
traditions. In the contributions dealing with the Classical world, there are 
usually no indications of critical editions, as these texts are usually well 
established and easily accessible. The situation is very different for the 
Medieval and Byzantine material, so in chapters dealing with those tra- 
ditions all editions are listed in separate sections of the bibliographies. 
A related issue is that of transliteration of names. We have adopted the now 
rather common spelling of Greek names, words and places (Herakles, kata- 
basis, Nekyia), but kept the more traditional Latinized-Anglicized forms for 
some Classical authors (Aeschylus, Lucian, Hesiod) and places (Mycenae, 
Attica). The latter goes also for some titles of works that are known primar- 
ily under those names (Bacchae, Gospel of Nicodemus). Byzantine names 
have been transliterated according to their spelling in the Oxford Dictionary 
of Byzantium. With the exception of those guidelines, we have allowed 
the authors themselves to decide whether to write in American or British 
English. We have also let them decide how much original Greek to cite and/ 
or transliterate, which means that contributions look different depending 
on the contributors' disciplinary belonging. Abbreviations for periodicals 
follow L'année philologique (http://www.annee-philologique.com/). 


CHAPTER 2 


Travels to the Beyond 
A Guide 


Fritz Graf 


Narrations of or by people who travelled to a world beyond our own are numer- 
ous, popular, and ancient: it appears to be a deeply ingrained cultural constant 
that one imagines another world, following different laws. In this essay, I will 
deal with the varied forms of such stories in the Mediterranean past. I will take 
what in many ways is the unsurpassed and perhaps unsurpassable pinnacle of 
the genre in Western literatures, Dante’s Divina Commedia, as the starting point 
for a journey backwards in time, back to the first manifestations of these narra- 
tions in the literatures of ancient Mesopotamia. Most of it will deal with Greek 
and Latin authors and text; those are, after all, the texts that I understand best. 


Starting with Dante 
The Divina Commedia opens, as we all know, with a mid-life crisis: 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
mi ritrovai di una selva oscura, 
che la diritta via era smarrita. 


Midway in the journey of our life I found myself in a dark wood, for the 
straight way was lost.? 


At the age of thirty-five, the midpoint of an ordinary life, Dante has lost his way. 
He is also frightened by wild animals that slink by: a leopard, a lion and a she- 
wolf. He is rescued by what he first perceives as “either shade or living man" 
(od ombra od omo certo). This turns out to be none other than “that Vergil and 
that source” (quel Virgilio e quella fonte), whom Dante, quickly forgetting his 
plight, addresses with enthusiastic praise — only to be told by Vergil that there 


1 Forarelatively detailed overview see also Coulianou 1991 and, with a narrower focus, Bremmer 
2002;for the Greek world and a perspective that transcends the beyond, see Johnston 1999. 
2 Dante, Inferno 1.1-3. 
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is no direct way out of the place where he has been caught, but that he has to 
make a long detour, presumably the longest detour in the history of literature. 
Vergil offers himself as a guide, at least as far as God will allow him go. “Then 
he set out, and I kept behind him" (Allor si mosse, ed io li tenni dietro): this short 
and terse sentence at the very end of Canto I of Inferno marks the start of this 
round trip, as if they would just step on the arriving bus. But we should not 
trust the briskness. Dante and Vergil need another canto before they arrive at 
that famous inscription that orders all who enter to give up hope.? First, the 
narrator is afraid to proceed and needs to hear Vergil’s report of how Beatrice, 
aware of her friend having lost his way in the dark forest, sent Vergil to rescue 
him; the argument helps. At the same time, the poet Dante uses the occasion 
to refer to his predecessors: how can I do this, he asks, “I am neither Aeneas nor 
Paul” (io non Enéa, io non Paulo sono).* 

Dante is aware of the long tradition that he follows: in a certain sense, the 
Divina Commedia marks the high point of a long literary tradition, if not its end. 
I do not want to follow Dante and his guide further into Inferno, beyond the 
point of no hope and no return; their route is well known, at least in its first part. 
Instead, I want to take up his challenge and look at the tradition in which he 
places himself. I will follow the two signposts that he left us — Vergil's Aeneas as 
the over-arching Classical, Roman and pagan model for a trip to Hades, written by 
Vergil, whom God kept away from Paradise as a rebel; and Paul as the Christian 
par excellence, the “Chosen Vessel" as Dante says,° who is the representative of the 
much less explored continent of Christian travel narratives, which have caught 
the interest of scholars only in the last few decades. I will use both signposts to 
better understand the history of this type of narrative, its forms and the needs that 
led to these forms. Incidentally, it will also become clear how original and fresh 
Dante's narration is, despite the long tradition. 


Paul’s Vision 


First, Paul.6 The Vision (or Apocalypse) of Paul (or, in the Latin medieval title, 
the Visio Pauli) elaborates on the intriguing passage in 2 Corinthians 12:2-5 
where Paul tells us that “I know a Christian man who fourteen years ago [...] 
was caught up as far as the third heaven." The man who had this disconcerting 


Dante, Inferno 3.1—9. 
Dante, Inferno 2.32. 
Dante, Inferno 2.28: Andovi poi la vas d'elezione. 
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On the Vision of Paul, see also the contribution by Ainalis in the present volume. 
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visionary experience was none other than Paul of Tarsos himself, and it defines 
him as one of those Eastern Mediterranean charismatics who, as the unknown 
author of a fourth century BCE text from a grave in Macedonian Derveni says, 
“made the sacred a profession” and travelled from town to town and province 
to province.” No wonder that Paul, when in Ephesos, collided with another 
group of such experts, itinerant Jewish exorcists.? 

Paul's report in 2 Corinthians is silent about what he saw up there; the Visio 
fills this gap.? In its fullest version, the vision begins with a reference to Paul's 
ascent in 2 Corinthians, adds a short report about how the text was found in 
Tarsos, and continues with Paul's direct voice: "The word of the Lord came to 
me thus: 'Say this to the people: how long will you transgress and add sin to sin 
and tempt the Lord who made you?’”!° Paul takes up the mantle of a prophet, 
and after describing how creation and all the angels complain about mankind, 
he begins to tell us what he experienced when “one of the spiritual beings [...] 
caught me up in the Holy Spirit and carried me up to the [...] third heaven." 
This angelic being becomes Paul's guide and leads him on a detailed visit to the 
place where every soul is judged after death, then to Paradise, Hell, and back to 
Paradise. From there, Paul is sent back with the task of telling men about what 
he saw: “I, Paul, came to myself and I knew and understood what I had seen 
and I wrote it on a scroll" — after which he hides the scroll in a marble box in his 
house in Tarsos and does not care to execute the angel's command. Three centu- 
ries later, an angel appeared to the owner of Paul's former house and convinced 
him to dig in the floor. He found the box, still sealed, and brought it unopened to 
a local judge who in turn sent it to Emperor Theodosios (379-395) because “he 
was afraid that it was something else" — something forbidden, connected with 
sorcery. Theodosios opened it, found the scroll together with Paul's sandals, had 
it copied, and sent the original to Jerusalem for safekeeping. All this, the text 
claims, happened when Kynegios (Cynegius) was consul, in the year 388. 

This is, of course, all fiction — a way to explain why such an autobiograph- 
ical text became known more than three hundred years after its author's 
death, and also to give it the legitimization and authority of Theodosios 1, the 
emperor who, unlike anyone before him, cared for the Christianization of the 


7 Derveni Papyrus, col. XX 3-4: mapa tod vÉyvwwv motougévou tà ispd; see Kouremenos, 
Parássoglou and Tsantsanoglou 2006. 
Acts 19.13-16. 
I cite the English from Hennecke and Schneemelcher 1965. The Latin text goes back to 
the late 4th c., but Origen mentions an earlier version, Silverstein 1935; see also Bremmer 
and Czachesz 2007. 

10 Translations are mine if not otherwise stated. 
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empire. The Greek text must have appeared not long after 388: in the early 
4oos, Augustine knew of and rejected it as “the empty Apocalypse of Paul,” 
written by some daring man (audax) who wanted to reveal what the apos- 
tle had hidden." Accordingly, it features in the list of apocrypha called the 
Decretum Gelasianum, attributed by scholars either to pope Gelasius 1 (492- 
96) or Hormisdas (514-20).'? Despite this rejection, it became the founding 
text of medieval apocalypticism, with translations of the (mostly lost) Greek 
original into all the languages that mattered: Syriac, Armenian, Georgian, 
Coptic, Arabic, Church Slavonic, Ethiopic and Latin. The Latin translation 
must have appeared not long after the Greek original in order for Augustine 
and, a century later, the pope behind the Decretum Gelasianum to condemn it. 
The Latin text spawned a host of versions and almost as many translations as 
versions into Western languages. 

The way from Paul to Dante was tortuous and complex.!? Augustine himself 
was not unwilling to credit people with having seen heaven and hell — albeit 
not in a God-sent vision. In the short and late treatise De cura gerenda pro 
mortuis, he tells the story of one Curma, a blacksmith who died and appeared 
before God, only to be sent back with the argument that he was the wrong 
Curma; there had been a mix-up in the celestial bureaucracy and the black- 
smith returned to tell everybody that yes, it was true, when you died your soul 
was to be judged." This is not a Pauline vision as the result of rapture, but a 
near-death experience with a somewhat comical undertone.!5 

At about the same time, Augustine's irascible colleague Jerome told a 
vision of his own to a young female friend, Eustochium, to warn her against 
worldly pride. When he was so sick that his friends were already preparing his 
funeral, he dreamt — or rather, he was “suddenly caught in his spirit" (subito 


11 A Augustine, In Evangelium Ioannis tractatus 98.8: vani quidam Apocalypsim Pauli, quam 
sana non recipit Ecclesia, nescio quibus fabulis plenam, stultissima praesumptione finxerunt, 
dicentes hanc esse unde dixerat raptum se fuisse in tertium coelum, et illic audisse ineffabilia 
verba quae non licet homini loqui. “In stupid arrogance, they wrote the Apocalypse of an 
invented Paul which the sane Church does not accept, full of some fictional stories, and 
they tell us that this was the starting point from which he tells us that he was caught up to 
the third heaven where he heard unspeakable words that a human may not pronounce.” 
The reference to the introduction of the Apocalypse that in turn cites Paul is obvious. 

12 See Dobschütz 1912. 

13 Text anthologies Ciccarese 1987, Dinzelbacher 1989 and Gardiner 1989. Still fundamen- 
tal are Dinzelbacher 1981 and Carozzi 1994. 

14 Augustine, De cura gerenda pro mortuis 12.15 (CSEL 41.644—47); Ciccarese 1987, 108-13; 
see Carozzi 1994, 581 and 584. 

15 On near-death experiences in vision texts, see Bremmer 2002, 87-102. 
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raptus in spiritu) and brought before God to be judged.!6 When interrogated, 
Jerome claimed to be a Christian, but this answer angered God who famously 
retorted: "You are lying, you are a Ciceronian, not a Christian" (Ciceronianus es, 
non Christianus). God had him flogged for being a worshiper of pagan prose; 
Jerome woke up with the welts still visible on his back. This is no Pauline rap- 
ture vision, despite the wording in the introduction, but a dream that comes 
very close to a near-death experience. Jerome's text, lacking in topographical 
precision, still describes how he “reverted to the world above" (revertor ad 
superos) as if ascending from the Underworld.!” 

At any rate, in the centuries to come the near-death experience became the 
main vehicle for medieval trips to Hell. We catch the echoes of this in Dante's 
introduction: the dark forest in which he finds himself is not only “dark” but 
“wild, harsh, rugged" and “hardly less bitter than death," and Dante is unable 
to tell how he arrived there because his mind was "full of sleep" — instead of 
launching into a realistic narration, Dante plays with the elements that the 
tradition has given him.!? This tradition — even when looking only at the Latin 
West — is vast, exciting, and only slowly beginning to be better researched. I am 
no medievalist and do not claim expertise beyond that of an avid reader and 
a Classicist who tries to understand his own much more fragmentary and sub- 
merged tradition by looking at a later tradition that, at least partially, feeds on 
the Classical one. 

The medieval travels to the beyond are foreshadowed by accounts embed- 
ded in the writings of Church Fathers, like the ones in Augustine and Jerome to 
which I just alluded, or the earlier dream visions of Perpetua during the time 
she spent in the prison of Carthage at the time of the emperor Commodus.!9 
But Perpetua's dreams have a function that is very different from the one of 
the later texts. They do not try to change human sinfulness, as Jerome's dream 
or Paul's vision do, but they reassure the future martyr that heavenly rewards 
are certain. The conversion visions, on the other hand, begin at the moment 
when Christianity realized that the Last Judgment would need time to come, 
perhaps centuries, and that in the meantime the individual had to prepare her 
soul for the afterlife — Jerome's and Augustine's narrations and the Vision of 
Paul, all fourth-century texts, belong to this new view. They begin to become 
much more serious with the Dialogues of Gregory the Great at the end of the 


16 Jerome, Epistulae 22.30, to Eustochium (CSEL 54.190). 

17 See Ciccarese 1987, 93. 

18 Dante, Inferno 1.2 (selva oscura), 5 (era selva selvaggia e aspra e forte), 7 (tant? amara che 
poco è più morte) and 11 (era pien di sonno). 

19 Fora good annotated text, see Bastiaensen et al. 1987, 107-47 and 412-52. 
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sixth century, a collection of Saints’ miracles with some theological framework 
in which Pope Gregory gave a Western, Italian answer to the growing number 
of Eastern, Greek saints lives; his collection contains several round trips to the 
Beyond, all near-death experiences.?? The collection became so successful that 
it eclipsed all earlier Christian visions and, together with Paul’s vision, founded 
the new genre of free-standing travel narratives — the Merovingian monk who 
recorded the vision of his fellow monk Barontius refers twice back to Gregory, 
and in Carolingian times another visionary, the monk Wetti of Reichenau, 
had the Dialogues read to him between two visionary dreams.?! Unlike Paul's 
vision, these later text are not the visions of ecstatics, but mostly the dreams 
of individuals who are very often critically ill and close to death (Wetti would 
die two days after his visions). They are thus variations of the near-death expe- 
rience, and unlike Paul's report they are usually reported by someone else and 
do not adhere to a pseudo-autobiographical first-person narrative — Wetti's 
vision, for example, is recorded by a fellow Reichenau monk, Heito, and then 
versified by the famous monk-poet in nearby St. Gall, Walahfrid Strabo.?? The 
distinction between vision and dream is almost moot in this medieval world 
where visio can mean both dream and vision, and where the key distinction is 
the one between false and true visiones: as Jacques Le Goff once pointed out, in 
ancient and medieval Christianity only a few dreams are true revelations, and 
their dreamers are not ordinary humans but saints, kings and similarly exalted 
persons. But unlike Paul, these dreamers to whom God grants true visiones 
are not ecstatics and religious professionals, but people whose body has been 
critically weakened by an illness that loosed the bond between body and soul. 
Some later narratives tell us explicitly that the soul temporarily left the body in 
order to visit the Beyond, and Jerome did the same. Ecstatic visions without an 
accompanying illness are very rare in this world: I counted three, all happening 
on High Christian festivals, Easter, Pentecost, and during All Souls’ week, when 
Christians could already feel closer to their god. 


20 The role of Gregory was emphasized by Ciccarese 1989. 

21 Visio Baronti 10 and esp. 17 where the author cites Gregory, Dialogi 4.36.14 (the damned 
are “bound in bundles for burning,” ligabantur in fasciculis ad conburendum); Visio Wettini 
4 (p. 269 Dümmler 1884). 

22 For the prose version, see Dümmler 1884, 267-75; for a provisional critical text, see 
Pollard. For the poetical versions, see Traill 1974, Knittel 1986 and Stella 2009; a Latin 
reading text of the prose version with Italian translation and notes in Ciccarese 1987, 
402-45; an excerpt of the prose version in Dinzelbacher 1989, 52-59. The text presup- 
poses the death of Charlemagne, ch. 11. 

23 Le Goff 1988, 220-23. 
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The new role of these texts manifests itself in all sorts of details. Perpetua’s 
God Father was a man “with white hair and the dress of a shepherd” who was 
milking a goat, greeted her in a friendly manner (“welcome, my child” — bene 
venisti, tegnon, with the Greek word for child presumably an echo of everyday 
familiarity)?^ and fed her a slice of sweet goat cheese. The newer conversion 
God, however, is a serious judge — severe and not above supervising himself 
Jerome's beating in Jerome's vision, serene and handing over punishment to 
the opposition in all later texts: this is why we meet all those grim and fiery 
devils and those imaginative tortures that shape not only Dante's Inferno. 

Tortures and devils are part of the genre. Depending on the aim, they affect 
all sinners, or specific individuals. Barontius, a late seventh-century monk in 
Saint-Cyran, France, lists not just secular groups — murderers or perjurers — 
but also “clerics who stained themselves with women,” and even two contem- 
porary bishops who are tortured and howl with pain.?° Heito, the monk from 
Carolingian Reichenau who recorded the vision of his fellow monk Wetti, talks 
at length about the punishment of the sodomites, but also about “a prince who 
once ruled Italy and the Roman people” and whose genitals are continuously 
bitten by some terrible animal - this is none other than Charlemagne, whose 
sexual appetite was widely known.26 Tnugdal, an Irish knight whose vision 
was recorded by a German monk in 1148, is equally expansive on lusty cler- 
ics: they were swallowed by a monster, became pregnant inside its body, were 
then thrown into an icy desert where they all, monks and nuns, gave birth from 
every part of their bodies to "animals with very red-hot heads, very sharp beaks 
[...], many spikes on their tails [...] and living vipers as tongues.”?7 The same 
Tnugdal saw a wide abyss over a sulfur stream bridged by a long board that was 
only one foot wide: the souls had to cross it, but the only soul whom he saw 
succeed was an humble priest. 

All this has its antecedents in the Hell of Paul's vision — a place with fiery 
rivers, run by evil angels, mali angeli, of punishment. Most sinners (again many 
clerics among them: it is surprising how full these hells are with people of the 
Holy Orders) are somehow immersed in these rivers. But not all: some were 
"hanging over a river of water and their tongues were dry and fruit was placed 


24 Passio Perpetuae 4.8; Bastiaensen et al. 1987, 422 remarks that the Greek term expresses 
“una nota affettuosa.” 

25 Levison 1910; reading text with Italian translation and notes Ciccarese 1987, 231-75. 
The vision is dated to 678/9. 

26 Visio Wettini 11 (Charlemagne), 19 (in scelere sodomitico). 

27 The Latin text in Patrologia Latina 212, 1038-55; Wagner 1882; excerpt in Dinzelbacher 
1989, 86-93; for an English translation, see Picard 1989. 
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within their sight but they were not allowed to take from it.” We know where 
this comes from - though in Paul it is not Tantalos but “those who broke their 
fast before the appointed hour.” 

I summarize where we stand. The trips to the Beyond between Paul and 
Dante had their raison détre in the drive to save souls and to heal human sin- 
fulness. But by doing this, they achieved two other things that became crucial 
to Dante. By traveling through Hell and Heaven, they confirmed Christian cos- 
mology that assigned to the Devil and Hell a place that was in the end subject 
to God’s power as well (unlike the dualism of many gnostic cosmologies). By 
describing outstanding sinners as examples of punishment for specific trans- 
gressions, they could fulfill personal wishes for accusation and revenge: it is 
no coincidence that so many high prelates appear with their names in the 
monastic visions, or that Wetti of Reichenau attacked Charlemagne in a way 
that prefigures Dante’s delight in depicting his political adversaries in specific 
circles of Hell. 


Vergil, Aeneid Book v1 


Paul’s Vision was one reference text for Dante, Vergil’s Aeneid was the 
other: Dante tried to refuse the descent with the argument that he was neither 
Paul nor Aeneas. But then he went, and thus in some sense became Paul and 
Aeneas together. It is tempting to read Paul as Dante's indicator of content, as a 
symbol for the Christian, eschatological contents of the Divina Commedia, and 
Aeneas as pointing to the formal, poetical aims of Dante’s poem. Almost all 
medieval travel narratives are in prose; one successful exception is Walahfrid 
Strabo's version of Wetti's vision, a hexametrical poem that is again shaped 
by Vergilian poetry: this then would confirm this assumption, as does the 
choice of Vergil, "source of all language," as the guide through Inferno: Dante 
has to explain why he changed the narration from the traditional prose to the 
unusual poetry. But this might be too neat and simplistic: Aeneid v1 is a source 
for content as well. 

Of course, Aeneid VI has a very different motivation from Dante's poem. On 
the narrative surface, Aeneas wants to visit Hades in order to see his father: this 
is why he asks the Cumaean Sibyl to help him after she had prophesied his 
future28 — and in a neat inversion of Dante's hesitations, he claims that he can 
easily do what other heroes did: Orpheus, Herakles, Theseus, or Pollux.?? With 


28 Vergil, Aeneid 6.103-23. 
29 Vergil, Aeneid 6.119-23. 
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the rather obvious comment that “it is easy to descend to the Underworld, to 
come back is the problem,” the Sibyl orders him to obtain the golden bough, 
then she would help him.5° This is how Aeneas acquires a more than human 
Underworld guide, the ancestor of the angels who guide the Christian vision- 
aries, and of Dante's Vergil — or rather one of the ancestors, since there are 
guiding angels in the Jewish apocalypses that I will skip here, which opens up 
the tricky question of what Vergil knew: Jewish apocalypticism formed part of 
the same Hellenistic world to which some of the other texts that influenced 
Vergil's description belonged.?! Clarity is not to be had, but an absolute separa- 
tion of the cultures is not convincing. 

With the bough, they set out, after an initial prayer by the narrator that 
makes clear that there is more at stake than filial piety. The narrator prays to 
the "gods who rule over the souls and to Chaos and Phlegethon" to grant him 
the permission to talk about things hidden in deep darkness and known to him 
only by hearing.?? This, then, is not just a tale about a son's love, but a revela- 
tory text about something that the revealing author himself knows only from 
hearsay: the poet reports what the tradition has told him, without claiming 
to guarantee its absolute truth.?? This opens two ways of understanding the 
poet: either he is utterly convinced that tradition guarantees truth much better 
than a claim to personal revelation, or he feels the need to distance himself 
from such an authoritative claim. Past readers accepted both: the pre-Romantic 
Christian Gottlob Heyne was deeply impressed by the emotional impact of 
these lines, whereas the grammarian Servius saw poetic license mixed into 
Vergil's words.?^ The unreliability of the account seems to me confirmed at 
the very end of the book, when Aeneas exits by the gate of ivory: it is the gate 
through which false dreams visit humans.%5 The author is much less reliable 
than Dante thought when he selected him as the equivalent of the Apollonian 


3o Vergil Aeneid 6.125-54: facilis descensus Averno (l. 126), sed revocare gradum superasque 
evadere ad auras, | hoc opus, hic labor est (ll. 128-29). 

31  OntheJewish apocalypses see Himmelfarb 1983 and Himmelfarb 1993. 

32 Vergil Aeneid 6.264-68: Di, quibus imperium est animarum, umbraeque silentes | et Chaos 
et Phlegethon, loca nocte tacentia late,| sit mihi fas audita loqui, sit numine vestro | pandere 
res alta terra et caligine mersas. 

33 Norden (1927, 208) compares Apollonios of Rhodes, Argonautika 4.1379-80 and 
adds: “Es ist begreiflich, dass gerade transzendente Offenbarungspoesie [...] gern als über- 
liefert hingestellt wurde." 

34 Heyne and Wunderlich 1816, 938: habet insignem vim ad animos excitandos et horrore 
quodam sacro imbuendos; Servius ad Vergil, Aeneid 6.266: de alta dicturus prudentia mis- 
cet poeticam licentiam. 

35 Vergil, Aeneid 6.893-99. 
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Sibyl as a guide. But Dante and his Vergil do not have to exit through such an 
ambivalent gateway: their Christian path leads them easily to the upper world 
and its starry sky (the last verse of the Inferno is “And hence we came out to see 
again the stars") and to the visual pleasures that open the Purgatorio.°® 

More intriguingly even, the two poems allot a different emphasis to the 
punitive horrors and cruelties of the Underworld. Far from being as cen- 
tral as Dante makes them in the Inferno, Vergil radically removes them from 
Aeneas’ sight and turns them into something that not only the narrator but 
even his hero are only told about. Once the Sibyl has persuaded Charon to 
ferry them over (a scene that will have verbatim echoes in Dante, but where 
Dante is miraculously moved over the river in deep sleep),?” they meet groups 
of unhappy dead; but their only punishment for not having been exemplary 
humans is mostly just this, to be wretchedly unhappy. Worse fates are pre- 
sented only indirectly: the egregious sinners, be it in groups or as mythological 
individuals such as Ixion or Tantalos, are shut away behind a triple wall sur- 
rounded by the fiery Pyriphlegethon, in the power of Rhadamanthys and his 
hench-woman Tisiphone whom Aeneas sees on a watch-tower cracking her 
whip; otherwise he only hears their wailing and the noise of whips and chains. 
It is the Sibyl who tells a visibly unnerved Aeneas about this place that she 
once visited when she was introduced into her position.58 

Cognitively, the reality of such tales feels even more removed; aesthetically, 
the serenity of Vergil’s narrative does not tolerate the almost perverse delight in 
the gruesome details that we find in most later tales. But it is less a matter of style 
or worldview than a consequence of the fact that the Underworld visit is part of 
the much wider epic narrative of Aeneas, his travels and his tribulations in Italy. 
At the outset of Book vı, the Sibyl foretold Aeneas's fate in Italy, outlining the six 
books to come; and this story line is continued well into Rome’s present when 
Anchises presents Rome's future leaders.?? On the other hand, the underwordly 
meeting with “unhappy Dido" (456: infelix Dido) gives the final closure to the 


36 Dante, Inferno 34.139: E quindi uscimmo a riveder le stelle. 

37 Vergil, Aeneid 6.298—416. Vergil's comparison of the dead souls to the autumn leaves and 
the birds collecting for migration (6.309—14) is echoed in Inferno 3.112-17. But Dante 
inverts Vergil's image of Charon's boat made of skins (sutilis) that “groans under the 
weight (of Aeneas and the Sibyl) and catches much water through its cracks" (6.413-14) 
by making Charon proclaim that Dante needs “a much lighter craft,” piu leve legno (3.93), 
foreshadowing the transition in Purgatorio 3.19—51. 

38 Vergil, Aeneid 6.548-627. 

39 Vergil, Aeneid 6.83-97 (the Sibyl's prophecy), 756-886 (the Roman heroes), with a coda 
in which Anchises explains the waiting troubles in Italy, 888-92. 
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Dido narrative of Book rv and is so relentlessly grim because it helps to charac- 
terize the ethical ambiguity of Aeneas’ mission on which Book 1v dwells at some 
length; but also, more on the surface, to provide an eschatological explanation 
of the Punic Wars. Unlike in the Christian tales (or, for that matter, in Plato, as 
we shall see) there is no reformist zeal in the horrors of the Underworld; their 
narrative can and should not outdo the narrative of the horrors humans inflict 
on each other, either when conquering Troy or when fighting in Italy. There is 
then a deeply humanist coloring in Vergil's narration, as befits an Epicurean. If 
there is ethical zeal in Vergil's Underworld — beyond the one time normativity 
of Phlegyas’ eternal admonishment to “Learn justice from being warned and 
not to despise the gods"^? — it is mostly in Anchises’ narration of the transmi- 
gration of souls of which we hear when in Elysium, and there the ethical pur- 
pose is deeply embedded in the origins of the doctrine with the Pythagoreans 
and Empedokles. It is in line with this serenity that we learn much more about 
the Vale of the Blessed where Anchises can be found than about Tartaros, and 
about the purification of the souls and their reincarnation. In the same way 
as Beatrice becomes Dante's guide in Paradiso, Anchises takes over in Elysium. 
But the reason is as different as possible: not because the Sibyl would not have 
access to Elysium, but because Aeneas's father is the much better guide to what 
is the essential political message of this Descent, the revelation of Rome's des- 
tiny through its future leaders, down to Augustus. 

One of the constant characteristics of these travel narrations is the ref- 
erence to the traditions in which they stand. Dante referred back to Paul, 
Aeneas and Vergil, and several of the medieval prose narrations pointed back 
to Gregory's Dialogues. Vergil too alludes to the tradition in which he writes. 
When Charon tries to stop Aeneas from entering his boat, he refers back to 
Herakles, Theseus and Peirithous who brought only trouble — so why should 
he ferry over Aeneas? Herakles refers not only back to the task of bringing up 
Kerberos for Eurystheus, but to a poem in which this was narrated, a katabasis 
of Herakles of which scholars have found echoes in early fifth century litera- 
ture and whose fame induced Aristophanes to disguise Dionysos as Herakles 
in the Underworld trip in the Frogs. A similar story must have been told in a 
Theseis; Herakles' katabasis must also have told how Herakles freed Theseus 
from the ignominious capture in Hades.*! 

When Aeneas and the Sibyl arrive in the beautiful meadows of the blessed, 
they see them all enjoying their own sunlight and spending eternity in games, 


40 Vergil, Aeneid 6.620: discite iustitiam moniti et non temnere divos. 
41 On Greek heroes and katabasis, see Clark 1979 and especially Calvo Martínez 2000, 
67—78 (with a catalog of the heroes involved). 
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song and dance, with “the Thracian singer” playing his music for them. When 
they need to know where Anchises is, they obtain this information from “the 
pious poets” (pii vates) and especially the most outstanding among them, 
Mousaios. The first passage is a deft allusion to the late Archaic katabasis or 
Katabaseis of Orpheus with their image of eternal sun, flowery meadows, their 
contests and dances.*? The latter is more complex. It should have caused some 
surprise that among the poets in Elysium, it is not Homer but Mousaios who 
stands out, despite Vergil’s aim with his Aeneid to outdo, as his biographer said, 
“both poems of Homer”: Mousaios is relevant for Elysium as well and another 
allusion to the background of this part of Book v1. Four decades ago, I tried to 
show that he represents an Athenian strain of Underworld narratives with the 
aim to explain the eschatological expectations of the Eleusinian initiates; but 
I hesitate to think that Vergil alludes to a specific katabasis poem. I rather 
understand the presence both of the unnamed Orpheus and of Mousaios as 
Vergil's marker for the wider origin of the complex of “the realm of the blessed" 
(the sedes beatae, a Latin rendering of the common Greek term eücefàv xGpoc, 
found both in the gold tablets and in grave epigrams) and the transmigration 
of the soul in, generally speaking, Orphic Underworld poetry, in an even vaguer 
sense than Eduard Norden has assumed in his celebrated commentary. 


The Orphic and Pythagorean Underworld Complex 


This leads to the most fragmentary and least well-known part of my narrative, 
the Orphic and Pythagorean Underworld complex of the sixth and early fifth 
centuries BCE. We have come to call it Orphic because its best known expo- 
nent was a katabasis poem ascribed to Orpheus; and we call it at the same time 
Pythagorean because already Herodotos claimed that some beliefs about the 
Beyond were close to Orphic and Dionysiac ideas “that were in reality Egyptian 
and Pythagorean”; not much later, Ion of Chios, Herodotos’ younger contem- 
porary, claims that “Pythagoras wrote some poems and attributed them to 
Orpheus,” and the fourth-century author Epigenes adds that Orpheus’ kata- 
basis poem was in reality the work of an Italian Pythagorean.^^ At least in the 


42 Foran overview, see West 1983 and Graf 2011. 

43 Graf 1974 and 2008. 

44  Katabasis poem: an overview in Bernabé 2005, 262-66; the ancient titles nos. 707T— 
7111. Herodotos 2.81.2 = fr. 650F Bernabé 2005; Ion of Chios 36 B 2 Diels-Kranz = 506T 
Bernabé 2005; Epigenes in Clemens, Stromateis 1.21.131.3 = fr. 1128T Bernabé 2005; the 
material is collected in Bernabé 2005, 84-92. 
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area of travels to the Beyond, the two spheres overlapped already for later fifth 
century observers. 

‘Poem, as we have learned in the last fifty years, is the wrong term. I find it 
easier to think of these late Archaic and early Classical poems as a constantly 
shifting kaleidoscope of combinations of hexameters and myths that at specific 
moments condensed into a poem, such as the short Theogony in the Papyrus of 
Derveni that hada ritual function; longer theogonical poems must have coexisted 
with and pre-existed this theogony. This explains why both Euripides and Plato 
talk about a vague mass of books, a “smoke” or “babble” (xamvég and ópaðóç).45 
Hellenistic scholarship then turned this into single books of which not only the 
Byzantine lexicon Suda but already Orpheus in his Argonautika, an apocryphal 
poem of perhaps the second century CE, can give a catalog that contains, among 
others, a report of what he himself had seen during his travels, his descent into 
Hades and his visit of Egyptian Memphis — which must mean eschatology on the 
one hand, magic or theurgy on the other.^9 If we take this seriously, it also means 
that these Underworld reports were first-person narrations by the visitor of the 
Underworld, like Paul's prose or Dante’s poem, but unlike Vergil's epic with its 
changing voices where a narrator who inserts himself into the prologue reports 
not only Aeneas’ experience but also the words of the Sibyl and of Anchises.^? 

Details of this late Archaic “babble” are scarce.^9 Extensive descriptions of 
the Realm of the Blessed must have been part of it, with details such as a per- 
petual spring, eternal flowers and green meadows on which the blessed souls 
could sing, dance, and have their athletic contests. These details appear both 
in Pindar's Second Olympian Ode for Theron of Akragas in 476 BCE and in the 
song of the Eleusinian initiates in Aristophanes' Frogs of 405 BCE;?? in the fol- 
lowing century, some of these details reappear in the gold tablets from Thurioi 
in Southern Italy. The background of the Second Olympian is vague but must 
be somehow connected with Sicilian Pythagoreanism; Aristophanes explicitly 
reflects ideas that his audience would connect with the Eleusinian mysteries, 
and the Thurioi tablets are either Pythagorean or Bacchic or both.5° This places 


45 Euripides, Hippylotos 938-57 = Orpheus, fr. 627, Bernabé 2005. Plato, Republic 364e. 

46 Suidas, s.v. Orpheus; Orpheus, Argoautika 12-35. 

47 . CÉWest 1983, 12: “Probably a poem in autobiographical form." 

48 See esp. Edmonds 2004. 

49 Pindar, Olympian 2.109-48; Aristophanes, Frogs 324-53. 

50 Second Olympic: already the Scholia vetera connected the eschatology with Pythagoras, 
104c (Évtol pact, “some say"), 106a, 123a, 123d (Ilvdaydpas [...] àt vOv ó IItv8otpoc cocoAov6Ei, 
"Pythagoras [...] whom Pindar is following"). Modern scholars have debated this with- 
out a clear result; Zuntz 1972, 86-87 is too apodictic. Thurioi, Graf and Johnston 2012, 
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these specific details at the intersection of Demeter and Dionysos mysteries 
with Pythagorean lore, which again points to Orpheus and/or Mousaios. In 
a report from Hellenistic times, we perceive a garbled account of a kataba- 
sis that connects Pythagoras with his mother or rather, as Walter Burkert has 
pointed out, with Meter, the Great Mother; Herodotos ascribes a similar story 
to Zalmoxis, the former Thracian slave of Pythagoras.5! 

Reincarnation is not only important in the report on the fate of the souls 
that Vergil's Anchises gives, but also in one of the Thurioi tablets and in the 
story that Plato tells at the end of the Republic, where he reports the travel 
to the Beyond that a certain Er, a Pamphylian soldier, experienced as a near- 
death experience, neatly foreshadowing the many near-death experiences 
of the medieval narrations.?? But unlike the very serious Christian authors, 
Plato plays with the fictionality of his story. Er, presumed dead in battle but 
waking up again on the twelfth day when his pyre started to burn, saw the 
Meadow of Judgment where Minos sorted the souls into good and bad and 
sent each batch to a temporary location from where they returned puri- 
fied and fit for reincarnation, with only the very bad souls locked away for 
eternal punishment by fiery men. This sounds like Vergil's walled prison for 
eternal sinners; the basic dichotomy of good and bad souls was expressed 
in the Pythagorean symbol Ypsilon where the letter stood for the way of 
the souls whose path branched at the place of judgment. Such an Ypsilon 
has been inscribed on a grave relief from Lydian Philadelphia that is dated 
to the early Imperial age and refers in its text explicitly to Pythagoras of 
Samos: this points to a background of Orphic/Pythagorean eschatological 
poetry and its reception by popular morality.5? Later in his trip, Er sees his 
fellow souls choosing their next incarnation. The passage contains some 
Platonic jokes but, in the end, again harkens back to standard Pythagorean 


nos. 3, 5-7; "Orphic" already for their first editor, Domenico Comparetti, Graf and 
Johnston 2012, 52-55; "Orphico-Pythagorean" the first German interpreter, Albrecht 
Dieterich, ibid. 55; the vagueness has remained, and a lot depends on whether one is 
willing to assume that Pythagoreans used ritual texts ascribed to Orpheus. 

51 For Pythagoras’ katabasis after Hieronymos of Rhodes and Hermippos, see Burkert 1972, 
155-61; Zalmoxis Herodotos 4.94, see Burkert 1972, 156. 

52 Reincarnation: Vergil, Aeneid 6.713-51; Thurioi tablet: Graf and Johnston 2012, no. 5, see 
also no. 3; Plato, Republic 10.614b-621b. 

53 The ancient literary passages (Persius, Satires 3.56-57, with scholion; Lactantius, Divinae 
Institutiones 6.3, with reference to Vergil, Aeneid 6; add Isidor of Sevil, Etymologica 
1.3.7) on the Pythagorean Y already in Dieterich 1913, 192; for the relief Keil and von 
Premerstein 1908, 34, no. 55, and Merkelbach and Stauber 1998, 04/24/02; a thorough 
discussion in Petzl 1992, 1-5. 
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teaching, and Plato’s Socrates draws ethical conclusions from this, “to hold 
fast ever to the heavenly way and follow after justice and virtue always, con- 
sidering that the soul is immortal and able to endure every sort of good and 
every sort of evil.”54 

This is the first time ever we see a report on a travel to the Beyond to 
instill good behavior in the interest of one’s immortal soul. Earlier in the 
Republic, Plato cited a cruder form of this moral teaching: Mousaios and 
his son, he claimed there, promise to the just an eternal “banquet of the 
pure" (cuurdciov tv óc(ov) in the afterlife, “making eternal drunkenness 
the reward for virtue.'55 This means that the use of these stories to incul- 
cate moral behavior is not Plato’s idea but again goes back to the same 
world of mysteries and esoteric travelogues of which Mousaios is just one 
exponent and where both the terms dixatot and 6otot, "just" and “pure,” are 
applied to initiates made also morally better by the rite. We do not know 
which mystery rites were in the background, but we remember that in the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter, the foundational text of the Eleusinian myster- 
ies, Persephone is promised the rule over the dead and the punishment of 
the unjust who would not perform her cult: already here cultic and ethical 
behavior overlap.56 


Homer’s Nekyia 


It was not, however, a katabasis of Orpheus or Herakles that was Vergil's fore- 
most source of inspiration, but the Homeric Nekyia, Book 11 of the Odyssey — 
the most difficult and most controversial round trip to Hades in my entire 
corpus.?? The problems begin already with the question of whether this is 
really a trip to Hades, or where the trip to the netherworld begins, or whether 
in the history of the text a different Homeric story was turned into a trip to 
Hades. This calls for a close reading of the text. 

The trip is not of Odysseus’ choosing. When he is ready to set out from 
Kirke’s island on his way home, Kirke advises him on his future course to sail 
home: “But first, you must sail another route and go to the house of Hades and 
awesome Persephone, in order to consult the ghost of Teiresias of Thebes, the 


54 Plato, Republic 10.612c. 

55 Plato, Republic 2.363c-d. 

56 Homeric Hymn to Demeter 364—69. 

57 On the Homeric Nekyia, see also the contribution by Ekroth in this volume. 
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blind seer, whose mind is still strong.”58 Formulated like this, it sounds like a 
visit to the Underworld, and Odysseus’ crew almost panics at this prospect. But 
Kirke specified that the spot, although in the “dark house of Hades,’ was a place 
“where Pyriphlegethon and Kokytos flow into Acheron that is an outflow of the 
waters of Styx, and there is a rock at the junction of the two roaring rivers."5? 
This then, although technically inside Hades’ realm, is still at the very outer 
border of it, on our side of the rivers. 

Odysseus’s own description in the following book confirms this. They 
set out north on Okeanos to the land of the Kimmerians, beach their ship 
and walk “along the stream Okeanos” until they reach the spot that “Kirke 
had described."5? There they dig a pit, sacrifice to all the dead and bleed 
two black sheep, a ram and a ewe. The blood attracts a crowd of dead souls 
who “assemble out of Erebos”;®! single souls “came” (7jA9ev); and at the end 
Teiresias explicitly “went back to the house of Hades,” as Achilles, Ajax and 
Herakles do much later.8? At the end of his narration, Odysseus becomes 
afraid that Persephone will “send up” the monster Gorgo; he “went” to the 
ship and sailed off along the Okeanos.®? Throughout the narration, then, 
Odysseus is at the outer periphery of Hades, in easy walking distance of 
his ship; there are nasty surprises inside that might come out and which 
Odysseus tries to avoid. 


58 Homer, Odyssey 10.490-93: GW’ HAY XEN TE@Tov 686v tehéoat xoi bcécOat | elc Aldao 
ddpoug xai £roatvíjc Ilspoepoveins, | wuxfit xpnoouévous EnBaiou Tetpeciano, | pcrvtyos dAaod, 
tod Te ppéves Euredol let. 

59  Thegeographical details in Homer, Odyssey 10.513—15:&v0a ev elc Ayepovta HoptpAeyéOov 
te péovoiv | Koxuróç 0’, öç 87) Eruyds Watdc tot dnoppwk, | métpn te Ebvecic te Dow roraudv 
épldovmwy. 

60 Homer, Odyssey 11.21-22:adtol & adte napa péov'Qxeavoto | fiouev, öpp’ &c YOpov dqixdped’, 
öv påse Kipxn. 

61 Homer, Odyssey 11.36-37: ai 8' &yépovto | buyal bree EpéBeus vexvwv xatateðvnwtwv; see 
also Od. 11.83. 

62 Abe Elpenor: Homer, Odyssey 11.51, Antikleia Odyssey 11.84. Teiresias Odyssey 11.90, 
etc. At the end: Teiresias Odyssey 11.151-52 (Gc pauévn uy u£v Eby Sdpov "AiSo¢ elow | 
Tetpecino &vaxtos); similar Odyssey 1.627 (Herakles: 6 èv adris £v) 8óyov "Ai8oc elow, "he 
went into the house of Hades"); a different verse for Ajax Odyssey 11.563-564 (fj dE ue 
dag | buydc elc "EpeBoc vexóov xatateðvywtwv, “he went to the other souls in Erebos, 
of deceased people) and for Achilles’, Homer, Odyssey 11.539 («otra paxpà BiBâoa xat 
aopodenov Aeiudva, "(the soul) went stepping wide over the asphodel meadow” — some- 
thing that Odysseus can see even from his own position). 

63 Homer, Odyssey 11.634-35: pý por Topyeinv xeparhy Sewoto meAwpon | && Aldew mépbetev 
àyavh Hepoeqóvetat; 636 ert via xov. 
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Back to the story of Odysseus’ encounters with the souls. First comes the 
shadow of Odysseus’ comrade Elpenor, who died on Kirke's island and cannot 
proceed further without being buried; Odysseus laments him and promises a 
burial. In his Palinurus story, Vergil will take this up, with sharper topograph- 
ical precision. In Vergil’s reading, Aeneas is in the no man’s land between 
here and there, and Palinurus is part of the throng of souls who push to reach 
Charon’s boat, but unlike Aeneas who, after meeting Palinurus, walks on to 
confront Charon, Odysseus stays, seated at his pit and guarding the blood with 
his sword, visited by some souls and seeing others pass by.54 

Unlike all later Beyonds, Homer's is a uniformly dark and dank place, pop- 
ulated by weak souls, with a few exceptions that have caused headaches to 
scholars. There is Minos *with a golden staff, setting the law for the dead," and 
in contrast to the royal judge the giant and rough Orion, still hunting, and 
the three transgressors Tityos, Tantalos and Sisyphos who are eternally pun- 
ished.® At the end, he spots the figure of Herakles, or, as Odysseus corrects 
himself, Herakles’ eidolon, “replica”; the real person (adrèç) enjoys life among 
the Olympians as husband of Hebe.96 

I do not follow earlier scholars who read the mythical sinners as later 
interpolations into the text, both because they assumed an evolution of eth- 
ics and because the narrator changed his perspective — earlier in the song, 
the dead visit Odysseus, later he is seeing them, presumably as a visitor in 
the Underworld. For one, these sinners are not different from Minos, Orion, 
or even Herakles' replica; Tityos, Tantalos and Sisyphos cannot be singled 
out. In addition, their story has no ethical, even less a reformist pathos — 
they are far from the sinners in Vergil's or Dante's Beyond. There is some 
justice and punishment in Hades, as we already saw in the Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter;to construct an ethical evolution from weak ghosts to punished sin- 
ners is thus not convincing. Nor is the formal argument convincing. Indeed, 
Odysseus tells us that he “saw” them without telling that they “came,” unlike 
in the case of the famous heroines who came (YjAv0ov) as a group, but whom 
Odysseus then “saw” individually ({Sov or variations).®’ But this does not 
necessarily imply a change of narrative perspective. Minos, Orion, Tityos, 
Tantalos and Sisyphos are tied to a specific locality in the Underworld and 


64 Homer, Odyssey 11.51-84; Vergil, Aeneid 6.337-83. 

65 Homer, Odyssey 11.568-600. 

66 Herakles in Homer, Odyssey 11.602-27; the self-correction at the beginning, using the 
verse end as a marker: tov 8& pet’ elcevonoa Binv Hpaxàneiny, | eldwAov: adroç dé uev 
ADavátoio Beoîot | Tépretar. 

67 — HAvdov 226; ov 235, 260, 266, 271, 321, 339; eldov 281. 288; Éo1dov 306. 
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cannot “come”: but Odysseus is able to spot them from where he is — whereas 
the eidolon of Herakles, although introduced by “I saw,” at the end, after a 
discussion with Odysseus, “went into the house of Hades.” 

These stories thus introduce the superhero Odysseus as someone who 
pushes the borders of human experience to the very limit: he progresses to 
the very last point of his world from which he will be able to return. And 
the text is used as a parade of mythical narratives, many of them allusions, 
that Homer's audience should recognize: this is why we hear about the her- 
oines who died prematurely, and this is why only in Tityos’ case the narrator 
even bothers to tell us what he did to land in his uncomfortable position; for 
Tantalos and Sisyphos, we are supposed to know the story ourselves. All this is 
known, including the three theomachoi, those who challenged the gods. With 
a fine sensitivity, Vergil will add the most ridiculous one, the Thessalian king 
Salmoneus who raced around with a clanging chariot and threw torches to 
play Zeus.9? Odysseus, whose own voice narrates his visit to the limits of exis- 
tence, is also a great storyteller — as king Alcinous insists during the interlude 
in Odysseus’ narration: Odysseus, Alcinous tells us, is not a liar and swindler 
but told his story like a professional bard.9? Homer takes advantage of the 
Underworld journey and its potential of hindsight to rethink epic values, not 
unlike the Christian travel stories that did the same. But whereas this rethink- 
ing of accepted societal values is the aim that drives these later stories, in the 
Nekyia it is a detail, albeit an important one. 

Unlike the later travelogues, the Nekyia does not refer back to its predeces- 
sors; when it looks outside of itself, it looks at the narrative tradition that the 
audience of an epic singer would know from other performances. This is part 
of Homer’s way of constructing his poem and selling it to his audience: when 
there is depth in time, it is a depth that looks back at a tradition through the life 
of its heroes: such are, for example, Nestor’s tales about his youthful exploits.”° 
We, however, can look for such a past, and it leads us to the Bronze Age and to 
Mesopotamian storytelling. 


Gilgamesh and the Underworld 


This means mainly the epic poem of Gilgamesh, whose canonical form we know 
through a large number of copies from seventh-century Niniveh but that was 


68 Vergil, Aeneid 6.585-94. 
69 Homer, Odyssey 11.363-76. 
70 Homer, Iliad 7.132-56 and 11.669-761. 
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already read in Late Bronze Age Hittite Boghazkóy and Egyptian Tell-el-Amarna."! 
There are other stories about the Underworld, such as Ishtar and Ereshkigal, but 
they all play out on the level of divine myth; as far as I can see, humans enter only 
in the Gilgamesh cycle. 

Gilgamesh never travels to the Underworld. When he leaves the world of human 
experience, he sails across the sea to the island of Utnapishtim, the Flood Hero, 
driven by the loss of his close friend Enkidu to acquire the herb of eternal life — 
which he then again on the way back loses to the snake: it is the etiological myth 
for human mortality caused, as in the Old Testament, by the trickster snake.7? 
Gilgamesh’ story is narrated on eleven tablets. In the canonical Babylonian version, 
the scribe and editor added a twelfth tablet on the Underworld that has no clear 
narrative connection with the rest of the story, but is an Akkadian translation from 
a longer self-contained Sumerian narrative, “Bilgamesh and the Underworld.” 
The excerpt has cut away all the narrative framework of the Sumerian original 
in order to focus on the central narrative that tells how the beloved plaything or 
musical instrument (translators are uncertain here) of Gilgamesh — or Bilgamesh, 
as the Sumerian text calls him — fell into the Underworld, how then Enkidu (still 
alive, although he died on tablet 7 of the Babylonian version) offered to fetch it, 
and how through a hole in the ground “the spirit of Enkidu came out of the earth 
like a gust of wind.’ Gilgamesh embraced him and then interviewed him on 
what Enkidu had been seeing in the Underworld from which he physically could 
notreturn anymore. 

Like the Homeric Underworld, Enkidu's is monotonous and depress- 
ing: “if I tell you the Earth's conditions that I found," says Enkidu, “you 
would sit and weep." But unlike in Homer's, there is a hierarchy of deceased, 
ranged according to the number of sons a man had: the more sons, the 
more comfortable one's afterlife is: from the father of one who “weeps bit- 
terly" to the one with seven sons *who sits on a throne among the junior 
deities”:”5 the more children one has, the richer and more lasting will one's 
grave cult and its sacrifices be. Other groups are singled out as well, again 
with reference to the grave cult — those who died young are compensated 


71 See George 2003; recent translations George 1999; Dalley 2000; and Foster, Frayne and 
Beckman 2001. On parallels between Near Eastern and Homeric eschatological ideas, see 
West 1997, 151-67. 

72 A Greek variation in Ibykos, fr. 142, and Sophocles, fr. 362. 

73 See Dalley 2000, 120-25; the Sumerian text is translated in George 1999, 175-95. 

74 [follow the translation of Dalley 2000; the Sumerian text is somewhat different. 

75 The Sumerian translation from George 1999, 188; the Akkadian text is too damaged to 
yield good sense. 
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with fresh water; those who died in war are constantly mourned and tended 
at their grave, those who received a nomad’s grave remain errant and rest- 
less even in death, and those whom their relatives neglected “eat trash that 
no other man wants.” This boils down to an instruction about the rela- 
tionship between afterlife and grave cult, and an admonition to make sure 
during one’s life that there will be cult after death. It fits that the Sumerian 
hero Bilgamesh was connected with grave cult.76 

All this looks very different from Homer. However, there are parallels, 
both in the framework and at least in one detail. As Martin West has pointed 
out, the overall construction of the netherworld in the Gilgamesh poem (or, 
for that matter, in other Babylonian narrations on the Beyond) is compa- 
rable: it is a world of darkness and dankness, understood as the house of 
the Underworld god and the abode where souls are sent to — there is thus 
a family resemblance that ties the Homeric Underworld and its successors 
into a wider Near Eastern and Eastern Mediterranean way of thinking about 
the world of the dead.” But scholars have also isolated one detail that might 
show that the Homeric tradition more specifically knew of tablet 12 of the 
Gilgamesh poem.7? When Enkidu's ghost rises through the hole that con- 
nects the two worlds and the two friends, they embrace each other. This 
recalls Odysseus' embrace of his mother at the margin of the Underworld 
from which her shadow has risen; it also recalls Patroklos' dream apparition 
in the Iliad to remind Achilles of giving him a burial where again the two 
friends embrace, although in a setting that is less close to the scene from 
Gilgamesh.?? There is, however, one crucial difference: while Gilgamesh 
and Enkidu succeed in their embrace, both Achilles and Odysseus grasp 
only empty air. The Homeric poem has radically deepened the distance 
between the living and the dead - as Antikleia explains the general law to 
her distraught son: 


AW otc) dix toti Bootay, öte tig xe Odvnotv: 
où yap ett odoxas te xai dotéa Îveç ëyovow, 
OMG TH LEV TE TVPG XPATEPOV MÉVOS ailðouévoro 
Sapa, Enei xe pia Ainy Aedx’ òotéa OupLd<, 
oxy SAUT dvetpog ATONTAUÉVN TETOTITAL. 


76 See Dalley 2000, 135, n. 164. 

77 West 1997, 151-67. 

78 See West 1997, 344-406. 

79 Homer, Odyssey 11. 204-8; Iliad 23.97—104. 
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But this is the lot of mortals, when they die: flesh and bones do not have 
any strength anymore, but the strong force of the burning fire has them 
destroyed as soon as life has left the white bones, and the soul is flying 
forth as a dream.®° 


In a similar way, its depiction of the radically anonymous fate of all the dead, 
with very few exceptions that depend on their former life, has transformed 
the differentiation of the deceased into classes determined by their former life. 

If thus the Nekyia must be seen in relation to the Gilgamesh poem, several 
observations become interesting. One is that already the Enkidu story is a first- 
person narrative, like Odysseus’, Orpheus’, Paul's or Dante's — but unlike these 
later travellers, Enkidu will not come back. And like Gilgamesh who meets 
Enkidu at the margin of the hole that he made to connect the two worlds, but 
never enters himself, Odysseus does not enter the Netherworld but is glued 
to its rim and talks to the souls who pass by. In the light of all later stories in 
which the hero travels down and somehow comes up again, this is an important 
Homeric echo of the Sumerian and Babylonian story. One can even wonder to 
what extent the pit that Odysseus has been digging as a tool to call the souls out 
of Hades is a distant echo of Gilgamesh’s pit through which Enkidu came back. 

One final remark. Despite all sorts of problems with fitting the Sumerian 
narrative into the Babylonian poem, the Niniveh editor of the Gilgamesh epic 
wanted to have an Underworld story in his narration, and he found a much 
older text that he simply tagged onto it: it is as if a heroic tale was not felt to 
be complete if it did not also tell about the world of the dead. This echoes the 
feeling that the Nekyia is rather tagged onto Odysseus’ travelogue: there is no 
practical need why Odysseus should travel there, Kirke is perfectly able to give 
him all the instruction he needs, and after the trip, Odysseus returns to Kirke's 
island and continues from there. However, by going to the margins of Hades, 
Odysseus pushes the limits of human experience much more strongly than 
Gilgamesh did. Vergil sensed both the possibilities and the technical problems 
of this and anchored Aeneas’ trip much better in his poem’s narrative structure. 


Concluding Remarks 


In guise of a conclusion at the end of a very long trip through times and cul- 
tures, I will, for brevity’s sake, end with four short observations or theses. 


80 Homer, Odyssey 11.118-22. 
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First, reports on the netherworld and afterlife tend to be in the first person, 
starting with Enkidu’s. They are eye-witness reports, and even when reported 
in the third person, as in Plato’s Er myth or in the stories of Wetti or Tnugdal, 
the narrator insists on the eyewitness whose story he reproduces. In this, the 
only exception is the Aeneid. But even Vergil is aware of this dimension when 
he claims that he is about to report things he has heard, audita loqui. This is 
a consequence of the narrative constraint that in ordinary life nobody comes 
back to tell about the thereafter, and that the exception has always to be a very 
personal experience that cannot be matched by other experience — with all the 
problems of reliability. 

Second, this is a tradition that is highly self-conscious of its traditional char- 
acter. From Aristophanes' Frogs onwards, narrators refer back to important 
reports. Mostly, this is a strategy to underpin reliability: even when it is an indi- 
vidual's voice and experience that nobody can really check and report back, it 
echoes with earlier reports. Other strategies for creating reliability are much 
more rare, such as the insistence on prophetic gift in Paul's case (and the story 
of how his report was found in a chest in his house that was confirmed by none 
other than Emperor Theodosios); Vergil's choice of the Sibyl rests on another 
prophetic claim. Odysseus, the compulsory liar and shifty hero, feels isolated 
in this world that aims for truth; his role (with all its awkwardness) is due to 
the place of the Nekyia in the tradition, just after the narration by Enkidu who 
is not a prophet either. This is why, in a pause in the narration, the poet has 
Alcinous stress Odysseus' high reliability. 

Third, the self-consciousness of having predecessors argues in favor of see- 
ing these stories as a genre of their own, despite the shift from poetry to prose 
between Vergil and Paul; this shift is due to the influence of Jewish apocalypses. 
We saw how Vergilian hexameters return in the Middle Ages in Walahfrid 
Strabo's poem on Wetti; and of course Dante fully returns to the poetic form. It 
has been recognized long ago that in early Greece, hexameter poems that refer 
back to the inspiration of the Muses claimed much higher authority than prose 
texts that expose ideas to a wider democratic discussion. In a changed world, 
Vergil and Dante still take this up. 

Fourth, from the very beginning, stories about the afterlife do not cater to 
pure curiosity, as do other traveller's reports already in antiquity. Rather, the 
gaze on the other world usually has the aim to change our life in this world, 
starting with Enkidu's list of souls with a fate that depends on their human 
life and that, at least in the categorization according to the number of sons, 
advertises the advantage of a large and harmonious family. Only the Nekyia 
is curiously reticent on consequences for the life of the audience members, if 
one does not want to read Achilles' rejection of his own heroism in this sense. 
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But the aristocratic warrior elite in Homer really had no choice of life-style — 
Odysseus, who would have preferred to remain on Ithaka and cultivate his 
fields, is pulled into the war against his will. The radical change in attitudes 
happens with the texts ascribed to Orpheus and Mousaios: suddenly the fate of 
one’s soul or, in the closely connected Pythagorean reincarnation theories, of 
one’s next earthly life, is dependent on one’s behavior during one’s earthly life. 
Reasons for this change are debated and not always clear; the older German 
idea of “die Entdeckung des Individuums” is too Romantic, and does not really 
explain the reasons behind this shift. One should reckon with a bundle of 
socio-economic factors that include the rise of a merchant class at the expense 
of the aristocratic warriors: these merchants were in need of new values but 
also experienced more than the warrior aristocrat how important it was to 
be in charge of one’s own ethical life. The success of religious entrepreneurs, 
Plato’s “seers and begging priests" who relied on a host of books by Orpheus 
and Mousaios, depended on these needs and reinforced the shift. 

Nor is there a good answer to the question of how the Greeks arrived at the con- 
cept of Underworld punishments and not just at that of rewards in the afterlife for 
outstanding individuals; there is no systemic reason for such a change. Rewards, 
which created a dichotomy between the miserable fate of everybody and the bliss 
of some morally outstanding humans, seem to have been somewhat earlier and 
not originally the consequence of punishment: the promises at the end of the 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter differentiate only between the better fate of the initi- 
ates and that of everybody else; and the same is also implied in the special fate of 
Menelaos, the son-in-law of Zeus, of which the Odyssey knows. Like tourist class 
on airplanes, the Underworld is bad enough, and upgrading is the only way out; 
Empedokles' poem still preserves such a state of affairs in which the reward for 
the good soul is a slow progress towards permanent divine status. The presence of 
punishment means that ritual and ethical categories, initiation and right life, were 
inextricably connected, perhaps as the result of religious propaganda that found 
banning the uninitiated into eternal discomfort a useful propaganda tool. 

A smaller change is the rise of these ugly and violent fiery men who tor- 
ture the soul: they make a fleeting appearance in Plato's myth of Er and come 
back with force in the Pseudo-Platonic Axiochos;?! Hermann Diels once argued 
for Iranian influence, and he might be right.8* We meet them also in Jewish 
apocalypses, and the Jews could have met them in Babylon - for example, an 
important influence on Paul's Vision that I have left out, the Apocalypse of Peter 


81  (Pseudo-)Plato, Axiochos 371a-72a. 
82 Diels 1915, 19-23 (on col. 9). 
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(a text dated to about 135 CE), describes in loving detail how sinners are pun- 
ished in holes of boiling mud or snake pits, and how “punishing angels” or “evil 
demons" inflict pain on them.8? In a milder form, they are present in the Greek 
tradition as well: Apulian Underworld vases depict Furies with whips next to 
Sisyphos and Tantalos, and Vergil introduces Tisiphone in a bloody cloak.84 

Many questions still remain open in the history of this fascinating literary 
genre that reaches from the Bronze Age Near East to early modern Europe and 
beyond - but it should have become clear why I consciously chose the term 
‘genre’ and not the more vague ‘motif’ or ‘narrative topic’: starting in late early 
Christianity, if not already in Hellenistic Judaism, the narrations coalesce into 
a clearly recognizable and unique group of texts that are no longer embedded 
in longer narrations, as they were in Gilgamesh, the Odyssey and the Aeneid. 
Otherwise, this brief overview is intended not so much to propose certain- 
ties as to offer new interpretations and stimulate questions in a field that has 
remained underexplored. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Hades, Homer and the Hittites 
The Cultic-Cultural Context of Odysseus’ Round Trip’ to the Underworld 


Gunnel Ekroth 


One* of the most well-known round trips to Hades in antiquity is found in 
Book 11 of Homer's Odyssey.! The section, often labelled the Nekyia, tells 
of how Odysseus travels to the land of the Kimmerians at the outskirts 
of the world, which lies in eternal darkness, in order to consult the dead 
seer Teiresias to learn how he is to find his way back to Ithaka. Odysseus 
arrives at a lonely and deserted place where the rivers of the Underworld 
flow into Okeanos. Here he digs a hole in the riverbank, performs libations 
and sacrifices two black sheep, letting their blood flow into a pit so that 
Teiresias and other souls of the departed can drink and answer questions. 
The first dead person he encounters is his comrade Elpenor, followed by his 
mother Antikleia. Eventually Teiresias shows up, drinks of the blood and 
gives the required information as well as explains how Odysseus is to pro- 
pitiate Poseidon who is preventing his return. Teiresias also reveals that any 
soul that is allowed to drink of the blood will reveal the truth to Odysseus. 
Next follows a visit from 14 famous heroines who tell their stories and the 
encounter with three illustrious heroes of the Trojan War: Agamemnon, 
Achilles and Ajax. Then Hades opens up, and Odysseus is offered a glimpse 
of the topography of the realm of the dead, including Minos on his throne 
and Tityos, Tantalos and Sisyphos being punished. The eidolon of Herakles 
makes an appearance and finally, when the souls of the dead press on, 
Odysseus fears that Persephone will even send upon him the head of the 
Gorgon, so he decides to leave. 

Although usually referred to as a katabasis, a descent into the Underworld, 
Odysseus' journey does not really constitute a visit to Hades as he does not go 
down and come back up again.? In this sense, Odysseus’ round trip differs from 
that of other Greek mythical heroes who actually had to enter Hades, since 


I would like to thank Susanne Berndt and Scott Scullion for valuable comments on an earlier 
draft of this paper. 

1 Homer Odyssey 11.1-640. 

2 Although Pausanias, in his description of Polygnotos’ Nekyia painting in the lesché of the 
Knidians at Delphi, states that Odysseus has descended (xataßeßnxwç) into Hades (10.28.1). 
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their tasks required something present down there: Herakles to fetch Kerberos, 
Theseus and Peirithous to abduct Persephone and Orpheus to reclaim his dead 
wife. The patterns of movement in the Nekyia are not entirely clear, but all 
through the episode Odysseus and his men seem to remain on the same level 
as the world of the living, though very far away from civilization.? While some 
of the dead come up from below, others are described as walking back into the 
House of Hades once the exchange is over. The contact with the Underworld is 
achieved with the help of the pit, but the dead do not seem to ascend through 
the hole, which is for holding the blood, but from somewhere else nearby, just 
as Odysseus' sudden bird's eye view of Hades happens as if the ground becomes 
transparent. When Odysseus finishes the interaction, he walks back to his ship, 
which presumably is moored along the edge of Okeanos, on the same level 
as the pit dug in the riverbank. On the whole, the Nekyia rather describes an 
anabasis, where the beings of the Underworld ascend, than a katabasis, where 
the living go down into Hades.^ 

Due to the different elements making up the Nekyia, including its impre- 
cise spatiality, Book 11 has often been conceived of as disorganized and 
inconsistent.5 Scholars have long held that the episode came into being over 
a substantial period of time, combining materials of different date, origin and 
character. Later interpolations and the oral origin of the later text have also 
been seen as contributing factors. On the other hand, studies of the narrative 
structure of Book 11 have underlined its clear internal unity, taken as an indi- 
cation of the Nekyia being the work of a poet with an obvious intent who suc- 
cessfully combines various motifs to fit the overall concept of the poem." Any 
certainty in this question is impossible, but the fact remains that Odysseus' 
visit to the Underworld, even if it is not a round trip in the strict sense, remains 
iconic within renderings of katabaseis and undoubtedly describes the living 
Odysseus interacting with the dead from Hades. 


3 See Steiner 1971, 269. For Odysseus’ travel to the west and the end of the world as corre- 
sponding to a vertical katabasis, see Burgess 1999, who characterizes the sea journey as a 
horizontal katabasis. 

4 See Nesselrath's discussion in this volume of the anabasis of Charon in Lucian's dialogue of 
the same name. 

5 The discussion, especially of Homer, Odyssey 11.565-627, began already in antiquity, see 
Petzl 1969, 6-43. 

6 For overviews of the discussion, see Page 1955, 21-51; Steiner 1971, 265-66; Crane 1988, 
87-125; Heubeck and Hoekstra 1989, 75-77; Sourvinou-Inwood 1995, 73-89. 

7 See Heubeck and Hoekstra 1989, 76-77; for a consistent narrative structure, see also de Jong 
2001, 272. 
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This paper will focus on one particular aspect of this interaction, namely the 
techniques for reaching and communicating with the Underworld. Essential in 
this process are the actual means used, namely the pit, the bothros, dug in the 
riverbed, and the sacrifices performed, a complex we may call a “pit ritual"? 
My aim is to contextualize the pit ritual within Greek religion, looking at its 
reception and impact in the literary and iconographical sources, but also its 
relation to the Eastern Mediterranean traditions as to interactions with the 
Underworld. 


A Ritualat a Pit — Texts and Images 


Let us begin with Homer's account of what happens. The event starts in Book 
10 when Kirke instructs Odysseus of how to proceed, followed in Book 11 by 
the actual consultation, which is described in detail.? 

Odysseus goes to the house of Hades by boarding his boat and letting the 
wind take him across Okeanos to a shore where the river Acheron meets the 
rivers Pyriphlegethon, Kokytos and Styx.!? On this spot, at a rock, he digs a pit, 
a bothros, a cubit's length, with his sword and around it pours a libation, choe, 
to all the dead, first with milk and honey, then with sweet wine, thirdly with 
water, and finally he sprinkles barley meal on it. He promises the dead that, 
once back on Ithaka, he will sacrifice a barren heifer to them, and to Teiresias 
alone a black ram, the finest of the flocks. These vows are followed by the sac- 
rifice at the pit of a ram and a black ewe, turning their heads towards Erebos, 
while Odysseus looks in the other direction, towards the river. This action 
causes the dead to appear. Odysseus' comrades flay and burn the dead sheep 
and pray to Hades and Persephone, while Odysseus himself sits down with his 
sword drawn, not allowing the dead to approach the blood in the pit before he 
has had the opportunity to inquire Teiresias. 

The main purpose of Odysseus' journey was to get instructions for how to 
get back to Ithaka, information which Kirke makes clear can only be provided 
by the ghost of the seer Teiresias, who, even as a dead person, is still in com- 
mand of his reason, in contrast with the other departed who flit about as shad- 
ows.!! To summon the dead to receive information about the future is a kind of 
necromancy, an oracular or divinatory consultation of the dead, which usually 


For this denomination, see Bachvarova 2016, 86-101. 

Homer, Odyssey 10.504-40 and 11.13-50. 
10  Ontherivers as part of the Underworld landscape, see Mackie 1999. 
11 Homer, Odyssey 11.490-94. 
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involves the departed coming to the living rather than the other way around.? 
It has also been suggested that the Nekyia was originally a description of a visit 
to an oracle of the dead at a real nekromanteion, which in the poem has been 
set at the entrance to Hades.!? 

To what extent the accounts of necromancy and nekromanteia found in the 
Greek narrative sources reflect actual living practices is a disputed issue. Some 
scholars claim that necromancy was a literary construct, and Daniel Ogden, 
in his study of necromancy in Greek and Roman times, states that there is no 
source that describes a definite historical performance of necromancy, nor 
any account of a consultation of a nekromanteion, which can be historically 
demonstrated.!^ Others argue that the handling of the restless dead and call- 
ing them into the world of the living were actions undertaken in real life but 
foremost in the private sphere, although far from all such interactions with the 
dead are to be characterized as necromancy.! The dead could be accessed for 
various purposes, but actual divination seems to have been unusual, and there 
is little evidence that the dead were perceived in general to be in command of 
the knowledge that would make oracular consultation feasible. 

Considering the uncertainty of necromancy as a real practice, the question 
is, was the pit ritual of the Nekyia an established procedure for accessing the 
Underworld and part of living Greek religion? To answer this query we have 
to look closer at the performance of the pit ritual in our Greek sources. Of 
central importance for Odysseus' contact with Hades is the bothros. This term 
means a pit dug in the ground, for example for planting a tree or a vine or 
to bury a corpse, but also to be used for ritual purposes. It is interesting to 
note, that most texts that describe ritual uses of bothroi show a connection 
to the Nekyia. Some are direct quotes or references to the episode, or para- 
phrases, sometimes with an ironic twist, such as Lucian's account in Menippos, 


12 On necromancy, see Ogden 2001; Bremmer 2015; Voutiras 2015, 405. 

13 Steiner 1971, 269; Heubeck and Hoekstra 1989, 75-76. 

14 Ogden 2001, XXII-XXIII and 22; see also the critical reviews by Johnston 2002 and Graf 
2006. As for oracles of the dead, nekromanteia and their historicity, see the contribu- 
tion by Friese in this volume. In a sense, this view of necromancy recalls the practice of 
cannibalism, which it has been suggested is an invention, as there are no direct eyewit- 
ness accounts, only stories of what used to take place earlier (in grandfather's days) or at 
another location (the village in the next valley); see Arens, 1979. 

15 See the useful discussion in Bremmer 2015. For the handling of the dead and the changes 
in attitudes from Homer down to the Classical period, see Johnston 1999, 3-123. 

16 For the use and meaning of the term bothros, see Ekroth 2002, 60—74. For an overview of 
the use of pits for the evocation of the dead in Greek and Roman literary sources, see also 
Ogden 2001, 163-79. 
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or The Descent Into Hades.’ In Apollonios Rhodios’ Argonautika, an elaborate 
pit ritual is described and the narrative structure even echoes the Odyssey, as 
the same story is told twice, first in the instructions given by Medea and then 
when the actual event takes place.!® The purpose of the ritual is to propitiate 
Hekate and seek her help in procuring the Golden Fleece. Jason bathes in a 
stream and then digs a bothros, which is one cubit deep. Into this pit, he cuts 
the throat of a ewe, piles up firewood over the hollow, places the animal on 
top and burns it whole. He evokes Hekate and libates milk and honey, and 
finally the goddess appears. Also the Orphic Argonautika, probably as late as 
the fourth century CE, has a similar account.!® The Argonauts are told by the 
seer Mopsos to invoke Hekate to get instructions how to get into the precinct 
where the dragon guards the Golden Fleece. A bothros is dug by Orpheus, filled 
with various kinds of wood and figurines made of meal are placed on top of it. 
Three black puppies are killed, their blood mixed with herbs and then poured 
into their stomachs, finally to be placed on top of the wood. The rest of the 
intestines are scattered around the pit. Orpheus sounds a bronze gong and 
prays, and Hekate, Pandora and the Poinai appear, all carrying torches, while 
the wood in the bothros kindles by itself. 

The two Argonautika accounts clearly have the Nekyia as their point of refer- 
ence, but also in other contexts where bothroi are used, many of the elements 
in the Homeric episode are present.2° We may note that the pits are dug at 
remote locations and used for a one-time ritual, the importance of the blood, 
the destruction of the offerings by fire, the performance of the rituals at night 
and that the recipients are beings of the Underworld, such as the ordinary 
dead, Hekate, Kore or unnamed chthonian gods. The purposes are similar as 
well, to make those residing in the world below ascend so that they can be con- 
sulted or provide help. The ritual at the pit could serve also as a kind of crisis 
management to propitiate the gods of the Underworld, to avoid danger and 


17 Lykophron, Alexandra 684; Pausanias 10.29.8; Lucian, Astrology, 24; Philostratos, 
Heroicus 43.14, see also Ekroth 2002, 63-65, For Lucian, Menippos, or The Descent Into 
Hades 9, see the contribution by Nesselrath in this volume. 

18 Apollonios Rhodios, Argonautika 3.1026—41 and 3.1194-222. For the relation to the 
Nekyia, see also Kyriakidou 1995. 

19  Orphic Argonautika 950-87. For the date and the relationship with Apollonios Rhodios, 
see West 1983, 37. 

20 Ekroth 2002, 63-74. Roman sources mention cases of more “institutionalized” bothroi 
located in sanctuary settings, see Pausanias 2.12.1, 2.22.3, 5.13.2, 9.39.6; Philostratos, 
Heroicus 53.11; Heliodoros, Aithiopika 1.17.5; see also Ekroth 2002, 70. 
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diseases or even tame the winds, recalling the fact that Teiresias explained to 
Odysseus how to placate the anger of Poseidon.21 

From this overview of the ritual uses of bothroi, we may conclude that the 
action of digging a hole in the ground and performing various rituals in order to 
contact the Underworld seems to have constituted a particular motif in Greek 
literature.22 Even if the view of Hades and the departed as outlined in the Odyssey 
may reflect contemporary beliefs concerning the afterlife, the communication 
with the dead in the Nekyia, as well as the later reception of the pit ritual in the 
textual sources, come across as literary constructs, rather than as evidence for reg- 
ularly practiced rituals.23 

The impression that the pit ritual was largely a literary phenomenon is sup- 
ported by the scarcity of epigraphical evidence for the ritual use of bothroi. 
In all, there seem to be only two instances. The earliest is a third century BCE 
inscription from Delos, which records the buying of a piglet, presumably to 
purify a sanctuary?^ The following line mentions pits, bothroi, but the context 
is not clear due to the stone being damaged. It is not possible to ascertain what 
they were used for or if there was a connection with the piglet. The second 
instance is late, a second century CE Roman oracle against pestilence from 
Kallipolis in Thrace, given by the sanctuary of Apollo at Klaros.?5 Here the con- 
sultants are instructed to sacrifice to the gods below earth, a black goat to Hades 
and a black sheep to Persephone. The blood is to flow into the bothroi together 
with libations of various kinds of remedies. Then the goat and the sheep are 
to be burnt with fragrant oils and frankincense. Finally, a libation of wine and 
milk extinguishes the fire. This elaborate ritual clearly emulates the Homeric 
account; one almost gets the impression that the Nekyia (or the Argonautika) 
was used as a template.26 On the other hand, as we are here dealing with an 


21 Ailios Aristides, Sacred tales 11 26-27; Philostratos, Life of Apollonios 8.7.9; Pausanias 
2.12.1 (the winds); cf. Ekroth 2002, 67. 

22 Ekroth 2002, 60-75. 

23 For the Homeric poems as reflecting contemporary views of the world of the dead, see 
Voutiras 2015. 

24 = I1Gx1:2 235,1.3. 

25 Krauss 1980, no. 11, l. 25; Merkelbach and Stauber 1996, 20, 9. 

26 Such conscious archaizing as to both rituals and language is not uncommon in Greek reli- 
gious inscriptions, particularly in the Roman period, see Ekroth 2014. Note that most of 
the texts where pit rituals are found date to the 1st to the 3rd c. CE, and that Philostratos 
(Life of Apollonios, 8.7.9) even mentions pestilence being averted by digging bothroi 
(although mocking the ritual). 
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explicit oracle, the pit ritual may in this case be taken as a practiced ritual, 
though one inspired by the Odyssey?" 

If we broaden the perspective outside texts and inscriptions to include also 
representations of pit rituals for contacting the Underworld, the evidence is 
slight.2® Admittedly, depicting a pit is a challenge in a two-dimensional image, 
which may explain why the motif was not a very popular one.?? The earliest 
known representation of the Nekyia was Polygnotos' famous wall-painting 
in the lesché (club room) of the Knidians at Delphi, dated to the middle of 
the fifth century BCE.9? This mural is not preserved, but we have an adequate 
understanding of its contents due to Pausanias' detailed account.?! Although 
Polygnotos largely seems to have followed the Homeric text, Pausanias' 
description makes clear that the painter created his own version of the Nekyia 
by adding characters not mentioned in the Odyssey, for example Charon.?? 

In his comprehensive analysis of Pausanias' text, Mark Stansbury-O'Donnell 
suggests that Odysseus was depicted on the north wall and that this part of the 
painting was conceived of in various levels.?? On the upper level, Odysseus was 
placed facing Elpenor, Teiresias and Antikleia, as well as his companions bring- 
ing the sheep, but also Charon in his boat crossing the river. This higher loca- 
tion suggests a setting outside the Underworld proper for these figures, but still 
far away from the world of ordinary humans. Below this level the dead heroes 
and heroines in Hades itself were represented.?^ On the west and south walls 
of the lesche, other Greek and Trojan heroes were shown, as well as sinners 


27 InLate Antiquity, the magical papyri also suggest the performance of actual necromantic 
rituals, see Bremmer 2015, 134-41. 

28 For an overview of the Nekyia motif in ancient art, see Touchefeu-Meyer 1968, 133-44; 
Felten 1997. 

29  Apossible pit is rendered on a late 5th-c. BCE relief from Catania, Sicily, showing Demeter 
and Kore, perhaps a megaron for the deposition of piglets, see Ekroth 2010, 151 and 
fig. 47. 

30  Touchefeu-Meyer 1968, 133-34, no. 225; Touchefeu-Meyer 1992, 961; Zimmermann 
1997, 1189, no. 1; Cousin 1997. For the remains of the Lesche, see Pouilloux 1960, 
120-39. According to Roman sources, there was also a 4th-century BCE Nekyia painting 
by Nikias in Athens, see Zimmermann 1997, 1189, no. 2. 

31 Pausanias 10.25.1-31.12. 

32  Inone instance (10.31.2) Pausanias even says that Polygnotos must have followed an 
account by Archilochos. 

33 .Stansbury-O'Donnell 1990, 223; see also Cousin 1997; Felten 1997. For previous recon- 
structions, see Robert 1892, who puts little faith in the accuracy of Pausanias' description. 

34 The exception is Tityos, who seems to be on the same ‘level’ as Odysseus, see Stansbury- 
O'Donnell 1990, 220, fig. 3. 
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undergoing punishment. The characters on the upper level do not seem to be 
aware of the figures further down and this separation supports the ancient 
understanding of the Nekyia as not being a real katabasis where Odysseus is 
present in Hades.% The pit ritual was apparently not explicitly rendered, as 
Odysseus was shown squatting at the pit holding his sword while his compan- 
ions were bringing the living sheep.56 

In spite of its fame, Polygnotos’ Nekyia painting did not inspire many other 
works of art.?? It is hardly echoed on Attic vase-paintings at all, which was the 
case with other famous monumental paintings, reliefs and sculptures, but 
the location at Delphi could have made it less interesting to Athenian pot- 
ters and painters.?? The pit ritual, however, is explicitly depicted on two vase 
paintings.?? The first is found on an Athenian red-figure pelike now in Boston 
dated to ca 440 BCE (Figure 3.1).^? The scene shows Odysseus seated on a rock 
grasping his sword. No companions are with him; instead, Hermes stands to 
the right, ready to interfere. The killed sheep lie in front of Odysseus and a 
trickle of blood can be seen running from their throats into the pit, the border 
of which is indicated by a thin line.*! Odysseus’ comrade Elpenor, who came to 
an accidental death at Kirke's house and who had not yet entered Hades as he 
still had to be buried, appears to the left, revealing himself to Odysseus in the 
reeds of the river, originally added in white.#2 

The second vase painting is a Lucanian kalyx krater in the Cabinet des 
Médailles in Paris, dated to c. 400-375 BCE (Figure 3.2).*? Odysseus is sitting 


35 Stansbury-O’Donnell 1990, 223. Still, Pausanias actually says that the painting shows 
Odysseus who has descended (xataßeßnxwç) into Hades to enquire of Teiresias (10.28.1) 

36 Pausanias 10.29.8 (Odysseus at the pit); 10.29.1 (Perimedes and Erylochos bringing the 
black rams). 

37  Stansbury-O'Donnell 1990, 228 and 232-34; Touchefeu-Meyer 1968, 133-44. Touchefeu- 
Meyer 1992, 961. See also McNiven 1989 who argues that the Niobid krater shows 
Odysseus in Hades surrounded by heroes. For motifs related to Odysseus in ancient art in 
general, see Touchefeu-Meyer 1968. 

38  Stansbury-O’Donnell 1990, 232-34. 

39 There is also a Roman relief, 1st or 2nd c. CE, showing Odysseus at the pit holding his 
sword facing Teiresias seated on a rock, see Touchefeu-Meyer 1968, 137-38, n. 231; 
Felten 1997, 874, n.12. 

40 Boston, Museum of Fine Art 1934.79, Lycaon Painter; Touchefeu-Meyer 1968, 135-36, 
no. 227. 

41 McNiven 1989, 197: the outlines of the rock and the pit where added in white paint 
which is now gone. 

42 McNiven 1989, 197. 

43 Paris, Cabinet des Médailles 422, Dolon Painter; Touchefeu-Meyer 1968, 136, no. 228. 
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FIGURE 3.1 Odysseus meets the shade of Elpenor. Attic red-figure pelike in Boston, Museum of 
Fine Art, inv. no. 1934.79, by the Lycaon Painter, c. 440 BCE. 
PHOTOGRAPH: © 2017 MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 


on a rock holding his sword, flanked by two companions. Below his feet are 
the slaughtered sheep, one of them perhaps represented as decapitated.^* The 
blood figures prominently in this representation, and has even flowed outside 
the pictorial field, under Odysseus' foot onto the border that constitutes the 
lower limit of the scene. The head of Teiresias, with white hair and beard, is 
seen rising from the ground to the left. There is no direct indication of the pit 
itself unless we are to assume that Teiresias is emerging from the bothros. 
Both representations relate more to the Homeric accountthan to Polygnotos' 
painting as described by Pausanias, considering the treatment of the sheep 
and the importance of their blood. Stansbury-O'Donnell points out that the 


44 Decapitation: Ekroth 2002, 174 and 271-75. Ogden 2001, 87-90 proposes that only 
the fleeces of the sheep are shown, as such animal skins were used in purification and 
the pit ritual had purificatory overtones. For the Nekyia as a purification ritual, see also 
Bachvarova 2016, 101; Steiner 1971, 277-78. 
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FIGURE 3.2 Odysseus consults the shade of Teiresias by means of the blood from two slaughtered 
sheep. Lucanian red-figure kalyx krater in the Cabinet des Médailles in Paris, by 
Dolon Painter, c. 400-375 BCE. 
SOURCE: FROM A. FURTWANGLER AND K. REICHHOLD, GRIECHISCHE 


VASENMALEREI, VOL. 1, MUNICH 1900, PL. 60.1. 


Boston vase does not copy Polygnotos’ painting, since, according to Pausanias, 
Elpenor was said to wear a mat instead of clothes, while on the vase he is 
naked.^* Moreover, the wall painting showed the sheep being brought alive by 
Odyssseus' companions and not as slaughtered at the pit. Still, we should keep 
in mind that ancient art, and especially vase-painting, was not created to be 
illustrations of ancient texts and what is represented can be an independent 
tradition not found in the written sources. The inclusion of Hermes on the 
Boston vase could reflect such a variation and Hermes' role as psychopomp 
does not make his presence surprising in any sense.^9 The Lucanian krater 


45  Stansbury-O’Donnell 1990, 222. 

46 In Homer, Odyssey 24.1-14, Hermes leads the ghosts of the dead suitors down into Hades. 
For Hermes as psychopomp being a later development and Book 24 a later addition 
reflecting Archaic mentalities, see Sourvinou-Inwood 1995, 94-107. 
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follows the Odyssey more closely; on the other hand, it has recently been pro- 
posed that the vase was a bespoke piece of a Pythagorean initiate.*” 

On the whole, the pit ritual seems to be a literary and iconographical motif 
with a limited spread. The impact of the Nekyia on subsequent renderings is 
indisputable, although particular features could be elaborated and rearranged. 
Nothing in the written and iconographical record suggests the performance 
of pit rituals in real life, apart from the second century CE Roman inscription 
recording an oracle, which seems like a conscious attempt to create a practiced 
ritual with the Homeric poem as a model. In all, Homer can be seen as the ori- 
gin and source of inspiration for pit rituals within the Greek tradition, rather 
than as an account of a living practice. 


An Eastern Connection 


If the Nekyia does not reflect a real practiced ritual, where did these highly 
specific actions come from? The pit ritual could of course have been made up 
by the poet, seeking inspiration from other types of rituals to create something 
entirely new.^? A Mycenaean origin has been proposed as well, based on the 
archaeological evidence for pit-like installations in Late Helladic funerary con- 
texts. However, these pits could have served a multitude of functions and do 
not fit the characteristics of the pit ritual in the Homeric poem, nor the ones 
found in the later Greek tradition. The foremost example, the hollow "altar" 
above Grave Circle A at Mycenae, is a raised, permanent structure suggested to 
have been used for official cult and nota temporary installation dug at a remote 
location.°° In the Mycenaean cult of the dead, libations were an important 
element, just as at the Homeric pit rituals, but the limited zooarchaeological 


47 Bottini 2012, arguing that the scene would have referred to Pythagoras’ ability to rise from 
the dead and communicate with the living, the deeper meaning of which would have 
been grasped only by those belonging to the Pythagorean circle. 

48  Heubeck and Hoekstra 1989, 71, ll. 516-40, suggest that the ritual has its closest analo- 
gies in practices at festivals for the dead like the Anthesteria in Athens where the spirits 
of the dead were summoned and appeased with sacrifices and mingled with the living. 

49 For evidence for the use of pits in the Mycenaean cult of the dead, see Gallou 2005, 
18-32, 88 and 98-99. Bachvarova 2016, 78-84 and 105-10 sees pit rituals as a wide- 
spread practice in the Eastern Mediterranean in the Late Bronze Age. For the prevailing 
skepticism of a Mycenaean cult of the dead, see Sourvinou-Inwood 1995, 89-94; Gallou 
2005, 13-19. 

50 For the installation on top of Grave Circle A at Mycenae, see Schliemann 1878, 246 and 
PI. F, called Leichenaltar; Strom 1983, 141-46; Gallou 2005, 19-32 and 98. 
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evidence from the Late Helladic contexts does not indicate a ritual treatment 
of the animals in the manner outlined in the Nekyia, that is, a holocaust. In 
many cases, the bones seem to be unburnt and may rather represent dogs and 
horses buried to accompany their dead owners.*! 

The use of pits to provide the dead and the Underworld with offerings is 
not surprising and may certainly have been part of the Mycenaean cult of the 
dead, just as it was in funerary cults in later periods.?? Still, the extant archae- 
ological evidence is too generic to argue that Mycenaean rituals lay behind the 
highly elaborate ritual described in the Nekyia. Furthermore, the interpreta- 
tion of the Late Helladic material remains is often based on the assumption 
that the Homeric poems reflect real practiced cult, as well as guided by a desire 
to have the archaeological record comply with Homer, thereby both disregard- 
ing any differences and risking a circular argument.55 

New ways of understanding the Nekyia have opened up through the rec- 
ognition of the importance of Eastern influences on Greek culture from the 
Late Bronze Age down to the Orientalizing period, pioneered by Martin West 
and Walter Burkert.5^ Both the Iliad and the Odyssey have been shown to have 
several parallels with the Gilgamesh epic.$5 Of particular interest for the pit rit- 
uals is Tablet x11 of the epic, which contains the Sumerian poem of Bilgamesh 
and the Netherworld, translated into Akkadian and added to the Standard 
Babylonian version at the very end of the eighth century BCE.56 The “play- 
things” of Gilgamesh have fallen into the Netherworld and his servant Enkidu 
offers to get them.5” Gilgamesh warns Enkidu of the dangers of entering the 
realm of the dead and when, as Gilgamesh feared, Enkidu cannot come back 
to the living, he implores the gods to help him. Eventually the god Enki orders 


51 On libations and drinking ceremonies at Mycenaean tombs, see Gallou 2005, 87-97, for 
remains of animals, Gallou 2005, 99-104. 

52 For pits in tomb rituals, see Ogden 2001, 7-12. In the Selinous lex sacra, the impure 
Tritopatores receive a libation of wine through the roof of their sanctuary; see Jameson, 
Jordan and Kotansky 1993, 30-31, A11. 

53  Rohde’s claim (1925, 55-59 and 241-42) that the rituals described in the Nekyia reflect 
an ancient cult of the dead has been very influential; cf. Gallou 2005, 22-23. 

54 Burkert 1992; West 1997. On the methodological problems in defining Eastern influences 
in Homer (though far from denying them), see Rollinger 2015. 

55 West 1997, 398-99; Rollinger 2015. In particular, the friendship between Achilles and 
Patroklos has been compared with that between Gilgamesh and Enkidu. 

56 George 1999, 100, 140 and 174-94; West 1997, 415-16; see also the contribution by Graf 
in this volume. 

57 George 1999, 183, ll. 163-80 (Sumerian version). The understanding of the nature of the 
objects falling into the Underworld is unclear. 
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Shamash to make an opening in the Netherworld so that the shade of Enkidu 
can come up again.58 

The use of the pit to bring up Enkidu from the Underworld certainly recalls 
the pit used by Odysseus, even though no animal blood or holocausts are men- 
tioned, but other shared elements of the story have also been noted.5? When 
the shade of Enkidu and Gilgamesh meet again, they embrace, as Odysseus 
tries in vain to do with his mother, and Enkidu then proceeds to tell Gilgamesh 
what it is like in the realm of the dead as well as the fate of the departed, simi- 
larly to Odysseus hearing the stories of the heroes and heroines in Hades. More 
importantly, both Gilgamesh and Odysseus stay at the side of the pit and it is 
the dead who come to them. Neither of them descends into the Underworld 
and it is the pit that makes the communication possible. 

The story of Gilgamesh can be seen as one possible source of inspiration or 
origin for the Nekyia, but closer parallels are found in Hittite ritual texts, espe- 
cially those of Hurrian origin, dating to c. 1400 to 1200 BCE, which outline the 
performance of actual pit rituals.9? In Hittite religion, the pits had multiple 
uses: to contact the deities of the Underworld and to provide them with offer- 
ings, to ensure fertility and to get rid of impurities — in many cases making use 
of piglets. The pit rituals of the first category are of particular interest for the 
Nekyia pit ritual, but it should be underlined that each Hittite text contains a 
number of specific details that make each ritual unique. 

Odysseus digs a pit in the riverbank with his sword; libates honey, wine and 
water and sprinkles barley meal for the dead; then sacrifices a ram and a black 
ewe such that their blood runs into the pit, which causes the dead to approach. 
The victims are flayed and burnt and prayers made to Hades and Persephone. 
In the Hittite-Hurrian rituals, a number of elements recall the Nekyia. The pits 
can be located on riverbanks and dug with daggers.9! The libations poured 
out consist of oil, wine and beer, while cakes, meal, bread and porridge are 


58 George 1999, 187, ll. 239-43 (Sumerian version); 194, ll. 80-89 (Tablet x11, Akkadian 
version). 

59 West 1997, 415-16. See, however, Topper 1989, 62-69, for distinctions between this 
account and later evocations of the dead. 

60 Hoffner 1967, 389-92; Steiner 1971, 270-75; Topper 1989, 110-17; West 1997, 426-27; 
Collins 2002; Collins 2006; Bachvarova 2016, 78-110. 

61 The examples follow the presentation of the material in Collins 2002. River bank, Collins 
2002, nos. 2 and 7. Dagger, Collins 2002, nos. 2, 3 and 7. At the Hittite sanctuary of 
Yazilikaya, just outside Hattusa, an Underworld god is represented with the lower part of 
his body shaped like a dagger or sword, plunged into the ground, see Bryce 2002, 197. 
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scattered around or into the pits.9? Animals, such as lambs or sheep, piglets or 
birds are slaughtered to let their blood into the pits.®? On some occasions, the 
animals or parts of them (the fat) are burnt.6* Among the deities contacted is 
the Sun Goddess of the Underworld, who is called upon to open the gates and 
let the deities of the Underworld come up.® If the post-Homeric accounts of 
pit rituals are taken into consideration as well, the manufacturing of figurines 
from clay of the river bank mixed with oil and honey may recall the figurines of 
meal mentioned in the Orphic Argonautika,® while the scattering of the intes- 
tines of the puppies sacrificed in the same account evokes the cut off intes- 
tines and female pig genitalia in the Hittite evidence.6? 

There are also differences that should be noted, such as that in the Hittite- 
Hurrian rituals the blood can be used for smearing the sides of the pit or the 
images of the gods.58 The animals are not always burnt, but can be deposited 
in the pit or in some instances even be cooked and eaten.5? To cover or back- 
fill the pits was also a part of some Hittite-Hurrian settings, presumably to 
keep the impurities at bay down below."? An important distinction is that the 
beings called up are deities of the Underworld and not the ordinary dead, as in 
Hittite religion pit rituals do not seem to have served necromantic purposes.”! 
Finally, the aims of Hittite pit rituals are wider, for example to ensure fertil- 
ity or achieve purification, and piglets are here an important element. On the 


62 Libations: Collins 2002, nos. 1, 2, 5, 10 and 12. Bread, cakes, meal and porridge: Collins 
2002, nos. 1, 2, 5, 6, 8, 10 and 12. 

63 Lambs: Collins 2002, nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6. Piglets or pigs: Collins 2002, nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 13 
and 15. Birds: Collins 2002, nos. 1 and 5. Slaughtered into pit: Collins 2002, nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 
11 and 13. 

64 Buming: Collins 2002, no. 3 (fat) and no. 5 (two birds). 

65 Collins 2002, 224-26. One text (Collins 2002, no. 2) even calls for the divine seer 
Aduntarri and the female dream interpreter Zulki to come up to partake of the offerings, 
see Steiner 1971, 274; West 1997, 426-27. 

66 Collins 2002, no. 2. 

67 Collins 2002, no. 6 (cut off intestines), no. 8 (cut off genitalia of a sow), cf. no. 1 (cut 
up lamb). 

68  Smearing of blood: Collins 2002, no. 1 (pits) and no. 3 (images of the gods). 

69 X Animals deposited into the pit: Collins 2002, nos. 1 and 6. Eaten: Collins 2002, nos. 4 
and 13. 

70 Collins 2002, nos. 6, 10 and 12. A piglet fetus was found buried under a nailed-down ter- 
racotta lid in a pit in the Hittite sanctuary at Yazilikaya, see Hauptmann 1975, 62—75. For 
the archaeological evidence for the use of pits in Hittite religion, see also Popkin 2013. 

71 For the lack of evidence for necromantic rituals among the Hittites, see Topper 1989, 
110-17; Collins 2007, 169-71. 
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other hand, piglets could be deposited into pits (megara) for fertility purposes 
also in Greek religion, as was done in the cult of Demeter at the Thesmophoria 
festival.”? The use of piglets for purifications was well established among the 
Greeks, but such rituals did not involve pits and the animals were instead dis- 
carded as rubbish or burnt.” 

The similarities between the Hittite-Hurrian pit rituals and the Nekyia are 
too many for this to be coincidental. If the Homeric pit ritual was a literary motif 
rather than a part of practiced Greek religion, it seems possible that the poet 
incorporated an account of such a ritual deriving from an Eastern, Anatolian 
tradition. The relation between the Greeks and the Hittites in the Late Bronze 
Age is a complex issue as to concrete physical and political interaction, but the 
pit ritual of the Nekyia is not alone among possible Hittite influences on Greek 
culture. The practice of cremation of the dead may have been taken over from 
Anatolia in the thirteenth to the twelfth centuries BCE, and the similarities 
between the Hittite royal funeral ritual and Homer's description of the funeral 
of Patroklos have also been highlighted by scholars.”4 Especially the Iliad has 
been argued to contain elements of Hittite-Hurrian as well as Mesopotamian 
origins.” 

If we assume that the Nekyia is not a reflection of indigenous Greek prac- 
tices, but a literary topos borrowed from the east, presumably from Anatolia 
but with a possible pedigree back to Mesopotamia, the question of where, 
when and how such transmission could have taken place should be touched 
upon as well, although a more comprehensive discussion of this issue lies out- 
side the scope of this paper. The Eastern influences on Greek culture in the Late 
Bronze Age, but primarily in the Early Iron Age and the subsequent Archaic or 
Orientalizing periods have been explored in increasing detail during the last 
decades. Martin West identified three periods of intense contacts with the 
East: the Mycenaean (c. 1450-1200 BCE), the Greek colonization of Cyprus 
(c. 1200-1050 BCE) and the period of the Assyrian empire expanding towards 


72 Clinton 2005, 177-78; Collins 2002, 235-38 and 2006, 168-70. 

73 Forthe purificatory uses of piglets, see Clinton 2005, 168-76; Parker 1983, 283 with n. 11 
and 371-73. The inscription from Delos mentioned earlier (IG x1:2 235, L 3), where a 
piglet is to be used for the purification of a sanctuary, perhaps later to be deposited into a 
bothros, may recall practices similar to the Hittite ones. 

74 Puhvel 1991, 9-12 and 19-29; Rutherford 2007. For other possible Hittite influences, see 
Bremmer 2001 and Collins 2007 (scapegoat rituals); Morris 2001 (Potnia). 

75 See Bachvarova 2008 on how the story of the destruction of a city evolves as it passes 
from the Near Eastern to the Anatolian and finally Greek setting, and Bachvarova 2016, 
418-57 for different layers of Anatolian influence in the Iliad. 
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the Mediterranean Sea, which lead to Greek traders, mercenaries and colo- 
nists being exposed to Eastern ideas." He also underlined the importance of 
Greeks and peoples of the East living side by side for long periods and commu- 
nicating fluently in a shared language for such transmissions to take place, that 
is, a scenario that goes far beyond casual commercial contacts. At the end of 
the Bronze Age and the beginning of the Early Iron Age, transmission through 
Hurrian speakers or northwest Syrian intermediaries, presumably on Cyprus, 
is one possibility, while contacts with the Assyrian court at the end of the 8th 
century through a bilingual immigrant poet should not be excluded.77 Walter 
Burkert suggested that in the Orientalizing period Eastern seers and magicians 
being migrant craftsmen were particularly important in this process, bringing 
their art and knowledge of different rituals.78 

A more concrete notion of how rituals could have been transmitted has 
been proposed by Bachvarova, focusing on wandering Anatolian poets per- 
forming in a ritual context outside that of home or at festivals at which people 
from different geographic and ethnic regions participated."? The importation 
of a foreign god, accompanied by his or her own ritual personnel, could also 
have contributed to a transmission.9? Cilicia is pointed out as a central region 
where Hittite-Hurrian traditions may have survived and been later taken over 
by the Greeks. The figure of Mopsos is here particularly interesting due to his 
Late Bronze Age roots and survival into Greek myth.?! In fact, it is Mopsos 
who describes the pit ritual that the Argonauts are to perform in the Orphic 
Argonautika (950—987), and he, or one of his mythical personae, is also linked 
to the oracle of Apollo at Klaros, the institution which in the 2nd century CE 
prescribed a remedy against pestilence using an explicit pit ritual. 


76 | West 1997, 586-630. 

77 Tablet xi1 was not added to the Gilgamesh epos until after the death of Sargon 11 in 
705 BCE, so any direct influences on Homer must be after that date, see Rollinger 2015, 
15 and 18; West 1997, 587 and 627-78, who speaks of a possible ‘hot line’ from the 
Assyrian court. 

78 Burkert 1992, 41-87, cf. Homer, Odyssey 17.383-86: demiourgoi, such as a seer, healer, 
builder of wood or even a godly singer, are invited to peoples’ houses as xenoi. 

79  Bachvarova 2009. 

80  TheHittite king Mursili 11 (late 14th century BCE) imported gods from Ahhiyawa (Achaia) 
and Lazpa (Lesbos) to heal him when sick, an indication of that ritual transferral between 
Greeks and Hittites took place; see Bachvarova 2009, 36. 

81  Bachvarova 2016, 318-19, 382-86 and 392-93, the name Mopsos being attested in both 
Linear B and Hittite texts. 
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Concluding Remarks 


The pit ritual of the Nekyia does not seem to reflect real practiced cultic behav- 
ior of ancient Greece and its occurrence in post-Homeric texts and iconogra- 
phy can be seen as a topos falling back on the Odyssey. This situation may be 
explained by the ritual, or rather an account of such a ritual, being taken over 
from the Eastern Mediterranean, more specifically the Hittite-Hurrian sphere, 
but not spreading beyond myth and literature into living Greek religion. The 
Greek audiences hearing of Odysseus ‘round trip’ must have been intrigued 
and perhaps found the account strange and alien, something done by the 
Others, far away from their own society. After all, this is a ritual explained and 
introduced to Odysseus by Kirke, not an element of Odysseus’ own ritual prac- 
tices. Still, a tradition of pit rituals may have survived into the historical peri- 
ods in Anatolia, a situation which could account for the fact that some of the 
most explicit post-Homeric descriptions of such actions are connected to Asia 
Minor. Odysseus’ katabasis to Hades, making use of a bothros for contacting 
the Underworld, originated in real ritual practices of the Hittite period, passed 
through Homer and the Homeric tradition, finally to be re-enacted once more 
in Ionia, as prescribed by the oracle of Apollo at Klaros. 
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CHAPTER 4 


Divine Bondage and Katabaseis 
in Hesiod’s Theogony 


Ivana Petrovic and Andrej Petrovic 


Homer and Hesiod Bound in Hades 


According to a story transmitted in Diogenes Laertios and ascribed to 
Hieronymos of Rhodes, when Pythagoras descended into Hades, he saw the 
souls of Homer and Hesiod there, suffering and punished on account of what 
they said about the gods: the soul of Hesiod was bound to a bronze column and 
squeaking, whereas the soul of Homer was hung from a tree and surrounded 
by snakes.! Commenting on this passage, Hugo Koning points out that the 
punishments of poets are represented in accordance to their own visions of 
the Underworld for it was Hesiod who claimed that there is a bronze fence, 
threshold, and gate in Tartaros,? and Homer's souls squeak when they are led 
to Hades;* furthermore, Hesiod represents Prometheus as bound to a column 
by Zeus.° According to Koning, Homer’s fate is similar to that of the unfor- 
tunate mythical musician Marsyas, who defied Apollo and was hung from a 
tree. Homer's particular punishment, however, also has a close equivalent in 
the Iliad, where Zeus threatens Hera and reminds her of the time he hung her 
up, bound her hands, and attached two anvils to her feet, so that she was sus- 
pended in the clouds, and no god could set her free.” 

Pythagoras' Underworld vision reflects the way in which both Homer and 
Hesiod were fervently criticized in Antiquity on the grounds of their represen- 
tations of the gods. In a continuous tradition we can follow from Xenophanes 
onwards, the all too human behaviour of the gods who "steal, commit adultery, 


m 


Diogenes Laertios 8.21 - T 100 Most. 

Koning 2010, 84-86. 

Hesiod, Theogony 726 (fence), 732-33 (gate), 749-50 (threshold). 
Homer, Iliad 23.100—1 and Odyssey 24.5- 7. 

Hesiod, Theogony 521-22. 

Koning 2010, 86. The earliest attestation of this story is in Herodotos 7.26. 


Nou fw b 


Homer, Iliad 15.16-33. See on this Whitman 1970. 
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and deceive each other"? was perceived as impious and shocking.? Apart from 
the bad behaviour of the epic gods, it was the epic vision of the Underworld 
that was also subject to criticism.!? The two are, of course, related, in particular 
in Hesiod's Theogony, where the Underworld almost exclusively appears in the 
passages where the various punishments of the unruly gods are treated.!! 


Hesiod's Visions of the Underworld: Divine 
Bondage and Imprisonment 


At the beginning of his narration of the origins of the world in the Theogony, 
Hesiod states that at first there was only Chaos, which is to be imagined as a 
featureless void,!2 and then the Earth, Tartaros, and Eros came to be.!? Tartaros 
is initially described as “murky” and “in the depths of the broad-pathed 
earth.” The word “Tartaros” was in Antiquity related to the verb tapdcow,! “to 
stir, trouble, agitate, disturb, rout, upset.”!® The role of Tartaros in the Theogony 


8 Xenophanes fr. 21 B 11.3 Diels-Kranz. Xenophanes famously subjected the epic gods of 
Homer and Hesiod to intellectual (frs. 21 B 14, 15 and 16 Diels-Kranz) and moral crit- 
icism (frs. B 11 and 12 Diels-Kranz). Literature on this subject is vast; for an overview, 
Meijer 1981; Emlyn-Jones 1992; Koning 2010, 57-103; for a critique of common percep- 
tions of Xenophanes' criticism, Ford 2002, 46-66; Most 2007, 274-76. 

9 In two passages, Plato raises objections against epic stories featuring bondage, among 
other divine crimes (Euthyphro 6a; Republic 2. 3774-8). On Plato's reception of Hesiod, 
see Boys-Stones and Haubold 2010, and especially Ford 2010 and Most 2010. In 
Euripides' Herakles, the eponymous hero protests against the stories about divine bond- 
age, but without specific reference to Hesiod or Homer (1341-46). 

10 See Koning 2010, 79-80 with bibliography. 

11 X According to Pausanias 9.31.4-5, Hesiod was also attributed with a poem depicting the 
katabasis of Peirithous and Theseus to Hades. A papyrus fragment (fr. 280 Merkelbach- 
West), containing a conversation in the Underworld between Meleager and Theseus has 
been ascribed to this poem. 

12  Bussanich 1983; Podbielski 1986, 254-56; Mondi 1989; Lincoln 2009. 

13 Hesiod, Theogony 116-20. 

14 Hesiod, Theogony 119: Tdptapa t’ nepoevta puy yx8ovóc evpvodetnc. We quote the text and 
translation of Most (2006). Some scholars argue that Täprapa in v. 119 is to be under- 
stood as accusative, governed by £yovct in the previous line. Beall 2009 provides an over- 
view of those who support the accusative reading. We side with West 1966 comm. ad vv. 
117-18 and Clay 2003, 15-16 and read Téptapa as neuter plural. 

15 Scholia vetera ad 119: Täprapa dé cÎnev ard tod rapdrreodor: nepdevta dé, oxoteivd. See also 
West 1966, ad v. 119. 

16 LSJ sw. 
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corresponds to the ancient interpretations of the word, for this is the place 
where the divinities detain their disruptive and unruly adversaries. Since the 
gods cannot be killed, the only way to incapacitate them is to either bind or 
imprison them,” but, as we learn from the Theogony, the best and most effi- 
cient way of rendering them harmless was to use both types of punishment, 
binding and detention, simultaneously. In the Theogony, Hesiod frequently 
focuses on the way in which divinities punish and eliminate their opponents. 
Starting with Ouranos, each generation of the gods creates new and more inge- 
nious ways of subjugating their adversaries, and it is Zeus, the main protag- 
onist of the Theogony,'® who truly excels at punishing. Instead of employing 
a one-size-fits-all type of punishment like his predecessors tended to resort 
to, Zeus devises ingenious and individual punishments for different types of 
offences, which is one of the reasons why he ultimately succeeds in establish- 
ing a stable reign. 

Hesiod's Theogony is essentially a genealogy which progresses in a linear 
and dynamic mode,? from the featureless void that is Chaos, to a family of 
some 300 immortals united under the rule of Zeus. Of the four initial entities 
Hesiod mentions at the beginning, two (Chaos and Earth) start producing off- 
spring, but the other two, Tartaros and Eros, do not. Commentators have long 
noted that even though Eros does not have direct offspring in the Theogony, 


17 We are currently writing a book about the phenomenon of bound divinities in ancient 
Greek myth and cult. For Near Eastern bondage rituals, see Meuli 1975, 1071-76 and 
Faraone 1992, 18-35. For the IE stratum, and generally on “dieu lieur see Dumézil 
19922, 155-61, with Eliade 1947-48, 5-36, Meuli 1975, 1036 (still the fullest overview 
of ethnicities descending from 1£ groups with attested binding rituals), and Graf 1985, 
81-82. Greek evidence is dispersed in the following works: the overview in Lobeck 1829, 
279 and Nilsson 1906, 230 has been systematically expanded by Meuli in his book-draft 
‘Gefesselte Gótter' 1975, 1035-118. Merkelbach, who has posthumously edited Meuli 
1975, in his own investigation 1971, 549-56 takes most of the previous sources into 
account and adds some modern parallels; Graf 1985, 81-98 is a tour de force on bound 
Dionysos on Chios, with abundant archaeological material, and systematic bibliography 
(cf. esp. 86, n. 78 and 79; for a full overview of older literature, 81, n. 50); Versnel 1987 
analyses the festival of Kronia at Rhodes, its relationship to Saturnalia, and the relation- 
ship between this myth and ritual; Faraone 1991, 166-72 and esp. 1992, 74-78 and 
136-40, expands the list of divine impeding/imprisonments by adding an additional four 
attestations (or three, since one is an obvious duplication); Steiner 2001, 160—68. For 
a clear overview of older interpretations, and an analysis of modern interpretations of 
rituals of reversal as embodied in rituals of binding, see respectively Graf 1985, 82, n. 58 
and 59, and Versnel 1987, 135-39. See also our list at the end of this paper. 

18 On Zeus’ rise to power as the telos of the Theogony, see Clay 2003, 1-11 with bibliography. 

19 Clay 2003, 14. 
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he does play a pivotal role in the process of generation, and is probably to be 
understood as the embodiment of generative powers.20 As for Tartaros, Jenny 
Clay has argued persuasively that Tartaros undergoes a development in the 
Theogony, from its first appearance as ambiguous neuter plural (1. 119: Taptape 
T’ nepdevta), which suggests a spatial existence as a part of Earth,?! to a fully- 
fledged and differentiated realm beneath the Earth (ll. 729—819), until finally, 
it becomes a generative entity with whom Gaia will produce the last and most 
formidable challenge to Zeus’ reign, the monster Typhoeus (Il. 820-22). 

The Earth is initially the most active generator and produces further elements, 
including Ouranos, who proves to be a difficult partner. Ouranos unites with 
Gaia and together they beget the twelve Titans, the Cyclopes, and the Hundred- 
Handers. However, as soon as each of his children is born, their father, Ouranos, 
imprisons them (ll. 154—59): 


6ocot yàp lainç te xal Odpavod é&eyévovro 
Sewotatot raidwv, cpetepw 8’ Yjx9ovro Tox 
ÈE py jc xoi TAV PÈV ÖTWG Tig TEÔTE VÉVOLTO, 
TAVTAÇ ATOKPUTTATKE Kal EG dos oÙx dvlecKE 
Taing ev xev0pavi, xaxd Ò’ émetepmeto Epyw, 
Ovpaves [...] 


For all these, who came forth from Earth and Sky as the most terrible of their 
children, were hated by their own father from the beginning. And as soon as 
any of them was born, Sky put them all away out of sight in a hiding-place 
in Earth and did not let them come up into the light, and he rejoiced in his 
evil deed. 


What exactly happened with the offspring of Gaia and Ouranos? Are they in 
Tartaros, or in the hole in the earth? At first, we are led to believe that they are 
hidden in the earth itself. Martin West submits that l'ainç ¿v xevOuôvt implies 
that it is Gaia's womb that served as the prison of the Titans.?? Jenny Clay simi- 
larly argues that Ouranos imprisoned his offspring “apparently by blocking the 


20 See e.g. West 1966, ad v. 120. 

21 Clay 2003, 15-16. As opposed to having a more abstract status as a first principle or a 
separate primeval element. This issue was debated already in antiquity; see Scholia ad 
VV. 115, 119, 120 and West 1966, comm. ad v. 119 (West is inclined to see Tartaros as a 
primeval element). For more recent bibliography, see Clay 2003, 15. 

22 West 1966, 214 comm. ad v. 158. 
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birth canal through continuous sexual intercourse.’?3 However, according to 
what Hesiod tells us later, it would appear that at least some of the offspring of 
Gaia and Ouranos were not concealed in Gaia’s womb, but in the hole under- 
neath the earth. Furthermore, later on in the narrative, it also becomes clear 
that Ouranos did not treat all his children equally. This transpires from the pas- 
sages where Zeus features as the liberator of the Cyclopes and the Hundred- 
Handers. After freeing his siblings, Zeus frees the Cyclopes from bonds in the 
following way (ll. 501-6): 


Age dE matpoxaaryvytous dAoûv nò ðeouâv, 
Ovpavidas, obs Shoe matHp dEsippoodvnotv 

ot ol àneuvýoavto yaw cùepyeoidwy, 

Sdxav dé Bpovthv Nd’ aiPardevta xepavvòv 

xal otepomyv: TO npiv dE nelwpn Tata xexedOet 
toic Micuvos violet xai Aavatotow avaocel. 


And he freed from their deadly bonds his father’s brothers, Sky’s sons, 
whom their father had bound in his folly. And they repaid him in grati- 
tude for his kind deed, giving him the thunder and the blazing thunder- 
bolt and the lightning, which huge Earth had concealed before. Relying 
on these, he rules over mortals and immortals. 


It is clear from this passage that Ouranos must have seen the Cyclopes after 
they were born, for he was able to tie them up. It is difficult to imagine the act 
of bondage taking place before the birth of the Cyclopes, while they were still 
in their mother’s womb. Furthermore, it is suggestive that the Cyclopes spent 
their time detained underneath the earth, where they were able to acquaint 
themselves with the formidable force of the thunderbolt and lightning, which 
they present to Zeus as a reward for their freedom. 

The passage which features Zeus as a liberator of the Hundred-Handers 
spells out what ll. 501-6 imply (ll. 617-26): 


‘OBpidpew Ò’ wo pro rarhp WdvacaTO Jup 
Kottw t’ nde T'oyy, dice xpatep evi decut, 
Yjvopénv dréporAov dywpevos HSE xai eldos 

xal u£yeOoc: xatevacce ò’ nd yBovôs evpvodeine. 


, X, 


EvO’ ot y’ GA VE’ Exovtes nò YBoVI varetc&ovtEs 


23 Clay 2003, 17. 
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clat en’ oyati) peyáàng &v melpact yams 

58a War’ àyvúpevor, xpadin péya TÉVOOS ÉYOVTES. 
AAAA opens Kpovidns te xai &Bdvarot Geol Aor 
ods texev húxopoç ‘Pein Kpóvou ev giAotytt Trains 
gpadpoctvyat &výyayov é¢ pcos aðtıçş. 


When first their father became angry in his spirit with Obriareus and 
Kottos and Gyges, he bound them with a mighty bond, for he was indig- 
nant at their defiant manhood and their form and size; and he settled 
them under the broad-pathed earth. Dwelling there, under the earth, 
in pain, they sat at the edge, at the limits of the great earth, suffering 
greatly for a long time, with much grief in their hearts. But Kronos’ son 
and the other immortal gods whom beautiful-haired Rhea bore in love 
with Kronos brought them back up to the light once again, by the coun- 
sels of Earth. 


Just like in the case of the Cyclopes, this passage makes it evident that Ouranos 
did not merely prevent the birth of the Hundred-Handers, but that he had 
imprisoned and bound them (l. 618: djce xpatep@ evi Seou@). It is also clear 
that he saw them after they were born, for he was able to note (and resent) 
their great size and formidable force (ll. 619-20). Finally, Hesiod specifies their 
exact position as “under the broad-pathed earth" (1. 620: 07:6 y8ovds edpuodeins). 
They were dwelling under the earth (l. 621: dnd y8ovi), more precisely “at the 
edge, at the limits of the great earth" (1. 622: elat’ én’ éoyatih eyes ev neipacı 
yains). Peirata panton, the "limits of everything" are at the entry to Tartaros, as 
Hesiod's ekphrasis of Tartaros clearly states in verses 735-38 and 807-1074 

In another passage, where the army of the assembled gods under Zeus' 
leadership in the Titanomachy is described, Hesiod reports that the Hundred- 
Handers (and possibly also the Cyclopes) were in Erebos during the period of 
their bondage (ll. 665—70): 


ToAguov ò’ ÉAAQIETO Buuds 
ÕM OV ËT’ Ñ TO nápotOe udymy O° AUÉVApTOV ëyerpav 


TAVTEÇ, OyActat te xal dipaevec, Hatt xetvo, 
Tithvec te Geol xai Scot Kpóvou é£eyévovro, 
obs te Zeùç EpéBeogw 16 yOovdc xe qóccós, 


eoi te x porcepot te, Binv ÜTéporAov Exovtes. 


24 For various interpretations of peirata, see Johnson 1999, 16, with bibliography. 
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Their spirit craved war even more than before, and they all roused up 
dismal battle, the females and the males, on that day, both the Titan gods 
and those who were born from Kronos, and those whom Zeus sent up 
towards the light from Erebos, out from under the earth, terrible and 
mighty, with defiant strength. 


Erebos is personified as the child of Chaos by Hesiod (1. 123). In the early epic, 
Erebos is the realm of utter darkness, regularly associated with both Hades 
and Tartaros; it is the opposite of the realm of light.*5 Hesiod later tells us that 
Hades has a house in Tartaros (ll. 767-69) and describes Tartaros as full of 
darkness (ll. 721-39). Is Erebos synonymous with Tartaros in the Theogony? 
This assumption seems to be further justified by the passage in which Hesiod 
narrates how Zeus punished Menoetius by hurling him “into Erebos” eig £peQoc 
(l. 515). On the basis of these passages, we submit that Erebos in Hesiod signi- 
fies a realm in the Underworld, and is synonymous with Tartaros. 

There are several possible solutions to the problem of the exact location 
of the entire offspring of Ouranos during their imprisonment. The first and 
most economical solution is that everyone was detained in Tartaros together, 
the Titans unbound, and the Cyclopes and Hundred-Handers bound. This 
would comply with Clay's observation that Tartaros is a dynamic entity in 
the Theogony, one that develops and takes shape gradually and becomes an 
increasingly differentiated realm beneath Earth according to its function in 
the poem.?° With the castration of Ouranos, Earth is separated from the sky, 
and only the Titans among Ouranos' progeny are able to escape from Tartaros 
because it did not yet possess a gate, and because they were not bound. The 
episode narrating the tale about the castration of Ouranos (ll. 163-82) clearly 
reveals that the Titans were not bound, for Kronos is able to deftly use both of 
his hands (ll. 178-80) in order to castrate his father, and there is no mention 
of any preparatory untying of Kronos. The bound children of the Earth and Sky 
had to wait for Zeus in order to be liberated.?" 

The second option is that every group of deities experienced a different 
fate: Whereas the Titans were not even allowed to be born and were kept in 


25 West 1966, comm. ad v. 123. 

26 Clay 2003, 16. 

27 Apollodoros offers an alternative account: The Hundred-Handers and the Cyclopes were 
chained and placed in Tartaros (specifically) by Ouranos (1.1.2), they were released by 
the Titans (1.1.4), and subsequently bound and imprisoned by Kronos again (1.1.5) and 
then released by Zeus for the second time (1.2.1). On various versions of the myth about 
the Titans, see Bremmer 2008, 73-99 with bibliography. 
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Gaia’s womb, the Cyclopes and Hundred-Handers were born but were sub- 
sequently punished with bondage and imprisonment in two different places 
underneath the earth. 

The third option is that there were two groups of deities who experienced 
two different types of punishment — the Titans were not allowed to exit 
Gaia’s womb, whereas the Cyclopes and the Hundred-Handers were detained 
together in Tartaros and bound.?8 Glenn Most perceives the reference to “these, 
who came forth from the Earth and Sky as the most terrible of their children” 
in verses 154-55 as unclear and comments: “apparently only the last two sets 
of three children each, the Cyclopes and the Hundred-Handers, are meant, 
and not additionally the first set of twelve Titans."?? This would mean that the 
Titans were not maltreated by Ouranos in any way and that Kronos castrated 
his father solely in order to help his mother, and not in order to liberate himself 
and his siblings. This interpretation would also imply that Gaia’s situation was 
not in any way improved after the castration of Ouranos, but that she could at 
least not fear the prospect of having further offspring with him. 

Be that as it may, the passages discussed above do strongly imply that at least 
some of Ouranos’ progeny experienced a katabasis as a form of punishment. 
They were sent to a place that was both dark and underneath Earth, which sug- 
gests Tartaros, but Hesiod is not explicit on this point.?? After the castration of 
Ouranos, the Titans were able to perform an anabasis (be it from Gaia's womb, 
or from Tartaros — if they were imprisoned to begin with), but the two sets of 
bound divinities, the Cyclopes and the Hundred-Handers, remained detained. 

In the first part of his theogonic narrative, Hesiod instructs that there are 
powerful forces to be gained from the Underworld domain. A katabasis enables 
the Cyclopes to find the thunderbolt and the lightning “which huge Earth had 
concealed before" (l. 505). In addition, we also learn that a katabasis alone 
is not an effective way to constrain the gods, for what goes down does come 
up again, unless bondage is applied as an additional measure of constraint. 
It is, in our opinion, telling that Hesiod does not describe the Titans as strong 
when they are born, and yet they are the ones who are set free after the cas- 
tration of Ouranos, whereas both the Cyclopes and the Hundred-Handers are 


28 West 1966, comm. ad v. 158 seems to follow this line of argument as he suggests that the 
Titans were detained in a different place from the Hundred-Handers and the Cyclopes, 
who were placed in an "infernal prison." 

29 Most 2006, 15, n.8. 

30 Similarly, West 1966, comm. ad v. 618: “What Hesiod tells us of the place where they were 
bound indicates that it was Tartaros, but he avoids saying so outright." 
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characterized as exceedingly mighty (ll. 146, 148 and 153), and they are the 
ones who remain imprisoned.*! 


Zeus’ Katabaseis 


After the castration of Ouranos, Kronos establishes his reign. He started his 
rein by freeing his siblings, yet he continued it by swallowing his own offspring 
from Rhea because he feared that one of them would challenge his supremacy 
(ll. 459-65). He did not repeat Ouranos’ mistake of trusting his female partner, 
so he made a prison out of his own belly. Whereas Ouranos' strategy was bul- 
lying, Kronos’ was micro-managing. Yet, like every leader who is over-stressed 
and over-stretched (in his case, literally), Kronos was bound to make a mistake. 
And so an oversight did indeed happen when Rheia, on advice of Ouranos and 
Gaia, presented him with a stone instead of an infant Zeus. 

When Zeus grew strong, he forced Kronos to release all his captive children 
(Il. 494-96). Immediately following this passage, Hesiod provides an outline of 
Zeus' management strategy, which has four cornerstones: learn from your pre- 
decessors' mistakes; listen to good advice; make maximum use of bondage; and 
harness the powerful Underworld forces. Zeus not only frees his siblings from 
Kronos' belly, he also frees his uncles, and thus gains powerful allies. In the pas- 
sages quoted above, Hesiod outlines how Zeus first released the Cyclopes from 
Ouranos' bonds and, by doing this, secured his first decisive advantage, a set of 
excellent management tools: thunder, the blazing thunderbolt and the light- 
ning (ll. 503-6) “which huge Earth had concealed before. Relying on these, 
he rules over mortals and immortals.’ This passage makes it clear that there 
are powerful weapons of destruction to be gained from underneath Earth and 
that the untying of the Cyclopes enabled Zeus to exploit the potent forces of 
the Underworld. Unlike his grandfather Ouranos, who was undone by the ada- 
mantine sickle from the Earth, Zeus is able to appropriate the chthonic instru- 
ments of destruction and to put them to use against his enemies. 

Hesiod does not specify the exact manner in which Zeus untied the Cyclopes, 
but, since they were underneath Earth and could not get out due to being 
bound, it is logical to assume that Zeus accomplished a katabasis in order to 
obtain the Cyclopes as allies. It is the katabasis and the subsequent anabasis 
which enables Zeus to gain his weapons and allies, as it will be a katabasis and 


31 Unless one sides with Most 2006, 15, n. 8 who argues that the Titans were never impris- 
oned to begin with. 
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the subsequent anabasis of Zeus and his siblings which will tip the war against 
the Titans decisively in Zeus’ favour. 

In aseries of proleptic episodes, Hesiod represents Zeus as a cunning deviser 
of manifold punishments. By now, we have seen that Ouranos devises only two 
management strategies: imprisonment underneath or within Earth and bond- 
age in Tartaros. He does not release anyone, which proves disastrous. Kronos 
releases his siblings, but imprisons his offspring in his own belly. Kronos’ 
approach to torture is one-size-fits-all, and also proves fatal. Zeus, however, 
has something different and appropriate in store for every kind of creature 
and every type of offense. The gifts of the Cyclopes, the thunder and lightning, 
are Zeus’ most essential weapons, which he uses to ‘manage’ both mortals and 
immortals. In ll. 514-25, Hesiod represents Zeus’ vengeance upon the unruly 
children of Iapetos and Klymene: Menoitios he hurls into Erebos, striking him 
with a smoking thunderbolt; he places Atlas in Tartaros to hold the sky (the 
location in Tartaros is specified later, in verses 746-50); Prometheus is bound 
to a pillar and tormented by the eagle. Far from the one-size-fits-all model of 
punishment which his father practiced, Zeus creatively combines and experi- 
ments with manifold chastisements. His innovative approach is also evident in 
the case of punishments reserved for humans: famously, Zeus devised for them 
a beautiful and terrible evil, Pandora, the ancestor of women and the female 
kind, to whom men are bound for eternity. 

Zeus gained a decisive advantage over the Titans and won the ten-year long 
war by harnessing yet another power hidden underneath Earth: the Hundred- 
Handers.®? In the passage we quoted above (ll. 617-26) Hesiod recounts 
how Zeus freed the Hundred-Handers who were bound and imprisoned by 
Ouranos. It is significant to note that in this particular passage, Hesiod does 
briefly recount a katabasis of Zeus and his siblings, for he states that they 
“brought them (sc. the Hundred-Handers) up into the light" (1. 625: &výyayov 
£c pcos). 

The two katabaseis of Zeus gained him a decisive advantage and enabled 
him to first establish his reign and then defeat the Titans forever. Furthermore, 
apart from the Cyclopes and the Hundred-Handers, Zeus harnessed a third 
formidable force from the Underworld - the mighty river Styx.3? In a prolep- 
tic passage about Styx and her progeny (ll. 386-403), Hesiod stresses that it 
was Styx “first of all" (1. 397) who joined forces with Zeus,?^ and who was set 
to be the great oath for the gods. We shall soon see that it is Iris' occasional 


32  Ontherole of Hundred-Handers in the Titanomachy, Mondi 1986, 27-32. 
33  Ontherole of Styx in the Theogony, Lye 2009 with bibliography. 
34  Onthe implications of Styx as the first ally of Zeus, Lye 2009, 18-19. 
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katabaseis to Styx that enables Zeus to resolve the divine conflicts by forcing 
them to swear the binding oath by her water. The importance of katabasis in 
the establishment of Zeus’ reign is remarkable: his first katabasis results in the 
liberation of the Cyclopes who give him the thunder and lightning, his second 
katabasis results in the liberation of the Hundred-Handers, who represent the 
decisive weapon in the war against the Titans, and the third katabasis, which 
Iris occasionally accomplishes on Zeus’ behalf, enables Zeus to control other 
deities by relying on the power of oath. 

The untying and the anabasis of the Hundred-Handers tipped the balance 
of the Titanomachy decisively in favour of the Olympians. A horrible, final 
battle ensues, and in his description of the tumult Hesiod mentions Tartaros 
explicitly for the first time since verse 119 (ll. 680-82): 


[...] medd0ev dé xtv&cceto paxpds "OAvpTIOS 
ir ÖT’ dbavatwv, Évoois Ò’ Grave Bapeta 
TUPTAPOV NEPSEVTA TOMY aineid T iw) [... ] 


High Olympos trembled from its very bottom under the rush of the 
immortals, and a deep shuddering from their feet reached murky Tartaros. 


This mention of Tartaros is surely proleptic, since the defeated Titans will soon 
be detained in this very place (ll. 711—19):35 


&xAtyOv, de uc npiv Ò’ AAA AO!S ÉTÉYOVTES 
EUMEVEWS ÉUdXOVTO Sid XPATEPAS Lapivas. 

ot Ò’ &p' evi npwtoici Udynv dpiuelav ëyerpav, 
Kôtros te Boikpews te l'Óyvc T’ kato noňéporo 
ot pa Tpirooias METPAS OTIBAPEWY Amd xetpóv 
TÉUTOV ÉTATOUTÉPAS, KATA Ò’ Eoxlacav BeAéscct 
Tithvac: xal Toùs èv óró x8ovóc edpuodeins 
méyapoty xal Secuoiow ev dpyæAéolotv ESyoay, 
vucrjcavtec XEpoiv dnEpOUUOUS TEP EOVTAC. 


And the battle inclined to one side. For earlier, advancing against one 
another they had battled incessantly in mighty combats. But then among 
the foremost Kottos and Briareus and Gyges, insatiable of war, roused up 
bitter battle; and they hurled three hundred boulders from their massive 


35 On prolepsis in the Theogony, Stoddard 2004, 145-53 with bibliography. 
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hands one after another and overshadowed the Titans with their missiles. 
They sent them down under the broad-pathed earth and bound them 
in distressful bonds after they had gained victory over them with their 
hands, high-spirited though they were. 


Topography of Tartaros, as Seen by the 
Titans: A First Ekphrastic Katabasis 


The Hundred-Handers have fulfilled their task and the Titans are defeated. 
Immediately their punishment is presented: bondage and imprisonment under 
the earth. This will be their eternal dwelling-place, and only now does Hesiod 
provide a thorough and detailed description of the Underworld abode (ll. 711- 
817). This section of the Theogony was for a long time perceived as a later addi- 
tion, a confused patchwork of many interpolators — Jacoby counted eight in 
total.%6 West and Solmsen reject only 11 and 12 lines respectively?" whereas 
more recent studies follow Hans Schwabl, who perceives the entire section as 
the work of one person.?? Building on Schwabl's arguments, Mark Northrup 
maintained that the passage is genuinely Hesiodic and demonstrated persua- 
sively that it is topographically coherent and thematically compatible with the 
rest of the Theogony.?? Northrup also pointed out a fact neglected by the other 
critics: Hesiod's section on Tartaros is an ekphrasis, in the mode of the Homeric 
Shield of Achilles. He highlights the way each description “is also closely con- 
nected with the larger scope of the preceding narrative.’4° As war and peace 
are contrasted in the shield description, according to Northrup, the Tartaros 
ekphrasis "emphasizes the qualitative as well as the quantitative/physical dif- 
ferences between the upper (positive) and lower (negative) worlds."^! 

Building on Northrup's discussion, we, too, perceive the Tartaros section as 
an ekphrasis, but an ekphrasis in which the Titans function as the focalizers. 
This section is an instance of embedded focalization, 


36  Jacoby 1930, 22-27. 

37 West 1966, comm. ad vv. 720-819 rejects vv. 734-45; Solmsen 1970, and Solmsen 1982 
reject vv. 807-19. 

38 Schwabl 1966, 97-106. 

39 Northrup 1979. 

40 Northrup 1979, 36. 

41 Northrup 1979, 36. 
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which occurs when the primary narrator-focalizer adopts a character’s 
focalization of a particular event and vocalizes it in the narrator-text as 
if it were his own reaction to or an assessment of the situation at hand. 
Using embedded focalization the narrator is able to put himself into an 
emotional position of a certain character and to switch temporarily to 
narrating the story through that character's eyes.*? 


There are two types of embedded focalization, explicit and implicit. As de Jong 
has demonstrated, in the Iliad, Homer uses verbs of perceiving, thinking, feel- 
ing, or speaking to introduce explicit embedded focalization.*? Since Hesiod is 
not explicitly stating that the ekphrasis of Tartaros is what the Titans see upon 
their descent, but is instead adopting the characters’ focalization of Tartaros 
and presenting it as if this were his own speech, we are dealing here with an 
instance of implicit embedded focalization.^^ Even though Hesiod does not 
say so explicitly, we posit that it is through the eyes of the Titans that we see 
and experience Tartaros. This would make Hesiod's Tartaros section both 
an ekphrasis and a katabasis. Furthermore, after the katabasis of the Titans, 
Hesiod depicts yet another descent into Tartaros. This second katabasis is not 
final, or a one-off event, but a regular journey made by Iris who is occasionally 
sent by Zeus to fetch the Stygian water (ll. 780-817). 

The ekphrasis of Tartaros seamlessly follows the section on the Titanomachy. 
The Hundred-Handers tip the battle by hurling rocks on the Titans from above. 
Hesiod immediately transitions to explaining what happens to the Titans once 
they have been conquered: they are bound and hurled beneath the earth 
(Il. 717—18: 070 yBovds edpuodeins | réubav). Now we are told how long a jour- 
ney to Tartaros takes (ll. 720-25): 


1Óccov ëvepð om VAS 600v oùpavóç oT ATO yainç 
1ÓccOv YAp T’ ATÒ VAS £c TAOTAPOV NEPdEVTA. 

EVVER yàp VUKTAG TE xot HATA YAAKEOS dixpLwV 
odpavéBev xatiwv, Sexdty x’ ç otov txotto° 

[icov 8 adr’ dad yis ÈS Téprapov hepdevter:] 

évvéa Ò’ ad voxtag te xai Hata yoAKEOS doxquov 

&x yaing xatiwv, Sexaty x ÈÇ TApTApOV bot. 


42 Stoddard 2004, 117. On embedded focalization, see also Bal 1985, 100-18. 

43 On explicit and implicit embedded focalization in the Iliad, de Jong 1987, 101-48. 

44 On embedded focalization in Hesiod, Stoddard 2004, 117-25. Stoddard does not, how- 
ever, discuss the description of Tartaros as an instance of implicit embedded focalization. 
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As far down beneath the earth as the sky is above the earth, for it is just 
as far from the earth to murky Tartaros: for a bronze anvil, falling down 
from the sky for nine nights and days, on the tenth day would arrive at 
the earth; [and in turn it is the same distance from the earth to murky 
Tartaros;] and again, a bronze anvil, falling down from the earth for nine 
nights and days, on the tenth would arrive at Tartaros. 


Having just heard that the Hundred-Handers hurled 300 rocks at the Titans, 
and that the defeated Titans were hurled beneath the earth, we posit that 
the audience is naturally led to connect the movements from the sky to the 
earth and from the earth to Tartaros with the stoning of the Titans and their 
Underworld journey. The anvil-example is used to explain the length of the fall 
because the anvil was a typical heavy moveable object (it still serves the same 
purpose in cartoons).4 We now know that the force of gravity has the same 
effect on all objects, but the Ancients did not: even Aristotle believed that the 
heavier the object is, the faster it falls.4 The group of twelve bound Titans falls 
downwards for a long time, and then they reach the bottom and look upwards. 
What they see is described in lines 726-28: 


TOV népi YOAKEOV EpKos Aata dupl 8€ uv VE 
Tpiotoiyi xéyurat nepi 8etprjv: adtdp Urepbe 
vs pitar meqdact xot àtpvyétoio Pardons. 


Around this a bronze barricade is extended, and on both sides of it night 
is poured out threefold around its neck; and above it grow the roots of the 
earth and of the barren sea. 


Not only does the audience experience Tartaros through the eyes of the Titans, 
but Tartaros actually takes shape and becomes a site with conspicuous land- 
marks in the course of this description. Some of the landmarks, such as the 
bronze gate, are placed in Tartaros specifically in order to detain the Titans. 


45 Homer, Iliad 15.19: Zeus tied anvils to Hera's legs when he strung her up. West 1966, 
comm. ad v. 720 notes that Homer, too, describes the distance from the sky to the earth as 
equal to the distance of the earth to Hades (Iliad 8.16). However, Homer has Hephaistos 
falling from the sky to Lemnos in one day (Iliad 1.591—2). Stoddard 2004, 138 argues that 
Hesiod increases the distance between the earth and the Underworld (and, by analogy, 
of the sky to earth) in order to establish firmer boundaries between the world of the gods 
and that of men. 

46 West 1966, comm. ad v. 722. 
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Having descended to the bottom of the pit, one’s first thought would be of 
escape, but, as Hesiod next informs us, this hope is futile for the Titans (ll. 


729-39): 


2vOa Oot Tithvec dd ópw Hepdevtt 
xexpbpator BouAñot Atos vepednyepetao, 

XOP ev eVEweEVTl, TEAWPNS £cyorca YAMS. 

tots oùx éEvróv Eott, O0poic & exebyxe Tocedéwv 
xornelac, vetyoc Ò EemeAnAator dupotepwOev. 
Eva Toyns Kottog te xai OBpidpeuws peyadupos 
valovotv, pvAaxes miotoi Atóc aiytoyoto. 

evOa 8€ yç dvopephs xal TaPTAPOU NEPdEVTOG 
TOVTOU T ATPUVÉTOLO Kal OVEAVOD daTEDdEVTOS 
ekeing návtwv nyyai xal MElpat’ Eno, 

apyare’ eVEWEVTA, TH TE otvyéovor Ocoí TEP. 


That is where the Titan gods are hidden under murky gloom by the plans 
of the cloud-gatherer Zeus, in a dank place, at the farthest part of huge 
earth. They cannot get out, for Poseidon has set bronze gates upon it, and 
a wall is extended on both sides. That is where Gyges, Kottos, and great- 
spirited Obriareus dwell, the trusted guards of aegis-holding Zeus. That is 
where the sources and limits (peirata) of the dark earth are, and of murky 
Tartaros, of the barren sea, and of the starry sky, of everything, one after 
another, distressful, dank, things which even the gods hate. 


Mark Northrup situates the gates above Tartaros, and sees the doors as a line of 
demarcation between the Underworld and the upper world.^? The Titans are 
not only bound, they are imprisoned at the bottom of the Tartaros pit, and have 
the Hundred-Handers as their eternal jailers. Zeus takes every precaution and 
ensures that his adversaries will never threaten him again, for no other divinity 
thus far has been so securely detained. Having so outlined the safety measures 
Zeus undertook, Hesiod asserts that life in Tartaros is awful (ll. 740—44). 

In two instances, Hesiod uses emotional language in order to express the 
hatred the gods feel for Tartaros (l. 739: tk te otuyéovot 0&oí nep and ll. 743- 
44: Sewov dé xoi dBavdtotot Geotat todto tépac). It is by using this emotional 
language and by assuming the divine perspective that Hesiod signals that the 
Titans are the focalizers in the Tartaros-description. The narrator not only lets 


47 Northrup 1979, 24-25. 
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us see what his characters see, he also provides an insight into their emotional 
reaction to this horrible place. 

Having explored the possible escape route by looking up, and having realized 
that there is no hope, the Titans look around and explore their new surround- 
ings. Critics have long laboured over the exact location of the individual sites 
Hesiod mentions next.*® We think that the problem can be solved by assuming 
that the rest of the passage is also focalized through the Titans who now look 
around and notice one thing after another (underscored by repeated £v0a).*9 
They see the terrible houses of dark Night (ll. 744-45), Atlas holding the sky (ll. 
746-48), the houses of Sleep and Death (ll. 758-66), the houses of Hades and 
Persephone with Kerberos (ll. 767-74) and the dwelling of Styx (ll. 775-79). 

If we imagine the Titans trying to gain a sense of orientation in this new 
place, looking around, noticing one thing after another, we do not have to solve 
the impossible riddle of where exactly each thing is. We can simply note that 
all these landmarks are somewhere in Tartaros. 


Topography of Tartaros, as Seen by Iris: A Second 
Ekphrastic Katabasis 


What follows after the description of the dwelling of Styx is a lengthy excursus 
about the special role of Stygian water in the divine oath (ll. 780-806), which 
is introduced in the following way (ll. 780-88): 


nadpa dé Oabuavtos vydno nó8oc wxéa "ptc 
T ayyerin nwàctra én’ edpea vata Oo conc. 
ommot’ Epic xal veîxoç Ev avtov pt, 

xat $’ öotıç pevdytout Obuna Swpat’ £xóvtov, 
Zeùç dé te “Tow Enepre 088v péyav Spxov évetxot 


48 Johnson 1999, 11 offers an overview of previous attempts to make sense of Hesiod’s descrip- 
tion of Tartaros, and argues that Hesiod presents us not with a map, but with a “series of com- 
plementary images,” “multiple representations of the same underlying reality” Expanding 
on Rowe 1983, Johnson 1999, 11 sees the Tartaros section as a testimony to Hesiod's pro- 
pensity to provide “a number of distinct descriptions of a single thing.” Ballabriga 1986 
offers a wealth of important observations, especially in his fourth chapter, which focuses 
on Theogony 722-819, but his main interest lies in discussing the way Archaic Greeks con- 
ceived of space in general. In a forthcoming paper “Ties that Bind,” Jenny Strauss Clay pres- 
ents a new and ingenious solution to the problem of the topography of Tartarus. The piece 
is forthcoming in a volume edited by Clay and A. Vergados, Teaching through Images. 


49 Hesiod, Theogony 729, 734, 736, 758, 767 and 775. 
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THADDEV Ev YpUIËN TPOYOW TOAVwWVULOV Bowe, 
puxpdv, ö T Ex METENS KaTAAELBEeTaL HALBa&TOLO 
bYnAtic: moov dé dd yOovas edpvodeing 


2& (epo motapoio péet Sta voxTa uéAotvotv 


Seldom does Thaumas’ daughter, swift-footed Iris, travel to her (sc. Styx) 
with a message upon the broad back of the sea: whenever strife and quar- 
rel arise among the immortals and one of those who have their mansions 
on Olympos tells a lie, Zeus sends Iris to bring from afar in a golden jug 
the great oath of the gods, the much-renowned water, icy, which pours 
down from a great, lofty crag. It flows abundantly from under the broad- 
pathed earth, from the holy river through the black night. 


The difficulty here is in determining from where exactly Iris fetches this water, 
and it is unclear whether Iris visits Styx as a goddess in the Underworld, or is 
sent to fetch the Stygian water, which gushes forth on the earth’s surface in the 
form of the waterfall. West suggested that Hesiod starts off with Styx as a god- 
dess and could have switched to Styx as a waterfall in lines 785ff.5? However, 
he also notes that “&yyeAin implies a formal summons to Styx herself”51 If 
Iris travels to Tartaros in order to fetch the water, then lines 78off. feature yet 
another katabasis, this time focalized by Iris. This would explain the reason 
why lines 807-17 essentially repeat the information provided in lines 730-39. 
It was this instance of repetition that lead West to bracket the first descrip- 
tion of the entry to Tartaros (ll. 734-45), and Solmsen to reject the second 
(ll. 807-19). However, if we perceive lines 780-817 as a second katabasis, that 
of Iris, and a second description of Tartaros, this time focalized by Iris, then the 
second ekphrasis of Tartaros does indeed make sense as yet another instance 
of implicit embedded focalization. Let us take a closer look at it (Il. 807—17): 


£v0a dé yç dvopEphs xal TaPTAPOU NEPdEVTOG 
TOVTOU T’ ATPVYETOLO Xa OVEAVOD daTEPdEVTOS 
ekeing návtwv nyyai xod nelpat Éaotv, 
apyanre’ eVEWEVTA, TH TE oTuyéouot Bol mep. 
ÉvOa 8€ papudpeai te núa xai x doceo o086c, 
doreupès pito Sinvexéecow dpnpus, 
abtopuns mpdabev DE Oev ÉxrocOev andvtwv 


50 West 1966, 372 comm. ad v. 779. 
51 West 1966, 373 comm. ad v. 784. 
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Tithvec vatouct, mEpyv x&eoc Copepoto. 
avtap Eptomapcryoto Atos xAerToi Eixovpot 
Swpata varetovo en’ Qxeavoto VeuEbrotc, 
Kottog T nde Pbyys ... 


That is where the sources and limits (peirata) of the dark earth are, and 
of murky Tartaros, of the barren sea, and of the starry sky, of everything, 
one after another, distressful, dank, things which even the gods hate. That 
is where the marble gates are and the bronze threshold, fitted together 
immovably upon continuous roots, self-generated; and in front, apart 
from all the gods, live the Titans, on the far side of the gloomy chasm. The 
celebrated helpers of loud-thundering Zeus live in mansions upon the 
foundations of Ocean, Kottos and Gyges. 


This second ekphrasis clearly describes the abode of Tartaros after the Titans 
have settled there, as it lists all the unpleasant things that Iris sees and feel- 
ings she feels (1. 810: tå te otuyéovot Geol nep) whenever she descends to fetch 
the Stygian water. Iris’ katabasis serves an important purpose in the narrative, 
and it is yet another instance of the significant theogonic motif under discus- 
sion: again it is through the control of the potent Underworld forces that Zeus 
maintains his authority and rule on Olympos. The Stygian water, by which the 
gods swear, resolves divine conflicts and prevents them from lying. Those dei- 
ties who break their oaths are placed in a coma-like state for a full year (1. 795), 
and spend the subsequent nine years in exile (Il. 800-4).52 


Concluding Remarks 


With the Titans defeated, bound, and imprisoned in Tartaros, they cease to 
represent a threat to Zeus. However, in this moment, Tartaros becomes, for the 
first time, a generative force, and, together with the Earth, produces the hor- 
rible monster Typhoeus (ll. 820-35).55 Through this generative act, Tartaros 
reveals the powers which gave him the name - it “stirs, troubles, agitates, dis- 
turbs, routs, and upsets,” for Typhoeus is a creature which challenges Zeus and 
threatens to overthrow his reign. Zeus’ combat with Typhoeus causes chaos 
and wreaks havoc, the whole Earth is shaking, and even Hades and the Titans 


52  Onthe divine oath, Bollack 1958, 31-35 and Lye 2009. 
53 On the Typhoeus motif, see West 1966, comm. ad vv. 820-80; Ballabriga 1990 and 
Blaise 1992. 
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in Tartaros can feel the stirring and clamour, and are afraid (1l. 847-52). Finally, 
Zeus overpowers Typhoeus in a single combat and scorches him with his thun- 
derbolt together with a large chunk of earth. Hesiod briefly explains how 
Typhoeus was punished (1. 868): 


pie dE div Oud dxayav ¿ç Taprapoy EdpÜv. 


And he (sc. Zeus) hurled Typhoeus into broad Tartaros, grieving him in 
his spirit. 


It is remarkable that Typhoeus was not bound, which is perhaps the reason 
why he was afterwards able to act — once again, as a force of nature which is a 
realization of Tartaros’ formidable name (Il. 869-80): 


¿x dE Tupwéos Ect’ dveuwv MÉVOS Dypdv évTwY, 
voogt Notov Bopéo te xal dpyertéw Zepüpoto: 
ol ye ëv ¿x Sed@w yeveny, Evytots Wey’ dvetop. 
at Ò Ma pap aðpar Éminvelouot 0o conv 

al Òh Tot nintovoar ¿ç HEpoelden TMOVTOV, 

Tua peya Ovytotat, xaxÿ Buiouoiv cern: 
Morte Ò AMa detot Stacxdvaat TE vias 
votüxoc te pheipouot: xaxod Ò’ od yivetat dx) 
avdpcaw, ot xetvyjot CUVÅVTWVTAL KATH TOVTOV. 
al 8 ad xai xatà yotav dmeiprtov dvOeudecoay 
Epy’ Epata MPletoovat yaLaryevewy avepwrtwv, 
TUPLMAETTAL xóvtóc TE xot KEYAAEOU KoAOCUPTOD. 


From Typhoeus comes the strength of moist-blowing winds — apart from 
Notos and Boreas and clear Zephyros, for these are from the gods by 
descent, a great boon for mortals. But the other breezes blow at random 
upon the sea: falling upon the murky sea, a great woe for mortals, they 
rage with an evil blast; they blow now one way, now another, and scatter 
the boats, and destroy the sailors; and there is no safeguard against this 
evil for men who encounter them upon the sea. And on the boundless, 
flowering earth too, they destroy the lovely works of earth-born human 
beings, filling them with dust and with distressful confusion. 


Even greatly diminished and imprisoned in Tartaros, his son Typhoeus is able 
"to stir, shake, trouble and agitate.” However, his destructive force now troubles 
the mortals, not the gods. 
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After this final challenge, Zeus’ reign becomes secure and stable; he is able 
to lord over the gods and men without fear. He succeeded because he was the 
first divine king who was able to harness the powers of Tartaros and to utilize 
bondage and release from bonds in order to punish adversaries and to forge 
alliances. 

In the Iliad, the horror of bondage and imprisonment in Tartaros is felt only 
as a distant echo. In one instance, Zeus gathers the Olympian gods to an assem- 
bly and warns them not to help the Greeks or the Trojans. Zeus threatens to hurl 
into Tartaros whoever disobeys.9^ In another passage from the same book, Zeus 
mocks Hera and says that he does not care about her anger, even if she should 
go to the depths of Tartaros.55 What would Hera's katabasis accomplish? Jenny 
Clay interprets the passage to mean that Hera would raise a revolt in Tartaros.56 
Surely one such revolt could only be possible if Hera were to untie the Titans, 
and one might wonder if Zeus' carefree attitude is justified here (especially in 
light of the events narrated in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, where it is Hera 
who, in alliance with the Titans, gives birth to the terrible monster Typhaon [Il. 
305-56]). Sarah Harrel provides a thorough discussion of the Tartaros motif 
in the Iliad, the Catalogue of Women, and the Homeric Hymns and, following 
Clay" posits that the mere mention of Tartaros recalls theogonic myths.58 
She concludes that the threat of hurling a deity into Tartaros serves to remind 
the gods of Zeus' supreme authority. This must be correct, for, if we learn 
something from the Theogony, it is that whoever controls Tartaros maintains 
supreme power. However, as we see in the Iliad and in the Homeric Hymns, the 
Olympian peace is fragile: Zeus would not have to threaten and intimidate the 
other gods if his supremacy were completely unchallenged. The example of the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo also serves as a reminder that the powers of Tartaros 
are still active. Imprisonment in Tartaros can only be completely effective if it 
is accompanied by bondage, as is evident from Hesiod's tale about Typhoeus. 

After Hesiod, it is bondage rather than hurling into Tartaros that is best 
attested as an effective punishment for unruly divinities. As we can see from 
Table 4.1 below, bondage features prominently in both myth and ritual: gods 
tie each other, and even men tie gods in both myth and ritual in order to con- 
trol or harness their powers. Imprisonment alone (Table 4.2) is rare, perhaps 
because already Hesiod demonstrated how ineffective it can be. 


54 Homer, Iliad 8.10-16. 
55 Homer, Iliad 8.477-83. 
56 Clay 1989, 12. 

57 Clay 1989. 

58  Harrel 1991. 
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TABLE 4.1 Examples of bondage in myth and ritual* 





a) Gods tie Gods b) Men tie Gods 
Apollo (briefly) tied by Goddesses^ Aktaion by Orchomenians (via Delphian Apollo)¢ 
Ares and Aphrodite bound by Hephaistos? Aphrodite Morpho by the Spartans* 
Hera bound by Zeusf Apollo by the citizens of Tyreh 
Hera bound by Hephaistos£ Ares by Iconians (via Clarian Apollo) 
Hermes (almost) bound by Apollo! Ares by Syedrans (via Clarian Apollo)! 
Kronos bound by Zeus and freed* Artemis by the Erythreans" 
Prometheus by Zeus" Artemis Eurynome by PhigaliansP 
Zeus (almost) bound by Poseidon, Athena Artemis Lyaia (?)4 
and Hera? Dionysos by the Chians* 

Dionysos by the pirates* 

Dionysos by Pentheust 

Enyalios by Spartans" 


Enyalios by the Thracians" 

Hera of Samos by Carians/pirates" 
Kronos by the Rhodians* 

Nike by the Athenians’ 

Tyche by Constantine” 


Zeus in Panamara?? 





a The overview is limited to the Greek world and the magical sphere is excluded; furthermore, 
Baumgottheiten such as Ephesian Artemis, Artemis Karyatis, Artemis Hemera or Phakelitis 
without explicit attestations of binding rituals, or at least strong textual clues of such practices, 
are excluded as well. 


b Homeric hymn to Apollo 3127-29. 

* Pausanias 9.38.5; Fontenrose 1968, 83-85; Graf 1985, 81; Steiner 2001, 10 and 140-41. 
b Homer, Odyssey 8.296-99. Meuli 1975, 1077-80. 

€ Pausanias 3.15.11. Meuli 1975, 1039, n. 8; Faraone 1992, 136-40. 

f Homer, Iliad 1516-28. Whitman 1970. 


8 Pindar fr. 283 Snell; Plato, Republic 378d; fragmentary Homeric hymn (a) and a hymn by 
Alkaios (fr. 349 a—e Voigt) on which see Merkelbach 1971, 549-51 and West 2001, 3 with nn. 7 
and 8 (an overview of sources, including the Hymn to Dionysos and the visual material). 


^ Diodoros of Sicily 17.418; Plutarch, Life of Alexander 24; Curtius Rufus 4.3.21. Meuli 1975, 1080-81; 
Graf 1985, 81. 


i Homeric hymn to Hermes 408-14. 


J Graf 1985, 81; Merkelbach and Stauber 14/07/01. 
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TABLE 4.1 (cont.) 


* Hesiod, Works and Days 169a. Meuli 1975, 1039, n. 9. This passage is very probably a late 
interpolation, see Most 2006, 101, n. 10. 


! SEG 41,1991, 1411; Merkelbach and Stauber 18/19/01. Meuli 1975, 1077-1080; Graf 1985, 81. 


? Hesiod, Theogony 521—33; Pindar, Olympian 2.77; Pythian 4.291; Aeschylus, Prometheus Bound 
97 and 113. Meuli 1975, 1068-69, Marston 2007, 121-33. 


n Polemon Periegetes (FHG go = Scholia to Pindar, Olympian 7.95 a). Meuli 1975, 1039; Graf 
1985, 82-84. 

° Homer, Iliad 1.399—406, Thetis frees Zeus from bonds and calls Briareus to guard him. Meuli 
1975, 1039, n. 10. 

P Pausanias 8.41.6. Meuli 1975, 1039, n. 8; Faraone 1992, 136-40. 


3 Diomedes, Gramm. Lat. I, 486, 28; in this case, the evidence for binding in cult or, more 
generally, for a festival involving binding and releasing is weak, see Meuli 1975, 1049. The same 
is true of the rituals for Artemis Orthia (Lygodesma); on this see Pausanias 316.7-11 with Meuli 
1975, 1044—47; Graf 1985, 82-87 and 89; Faraone 1992, 136-40. Her epithet, Orthia/Lygodesma 
does not refer to a ritual of binding with willow tree, but to her upright position, as she is 
reputed to have been found in a willow thicket. 


* Polemon Periegetes (FHG 3, 146 = Scholia to Pindar, Olympian 7.952). 

s Homeric hymn to Dionysos 7.914; cf. Meuli 1975, 1039 and 1065-68; Graf 1985, 81 and 83-89. 
‘Euripides, Bacchae 355-57, 434-40, 505 and 515-18; Dionysos frees himself, 614. 

" Pausanias 3.15.7. Meuli 1975, 1039, n. 8 and 1077-80. 

Y POxy. 10 1241 col. IV 99-106, 2nd c. CE, (LDAB 4636, Pack 2069). 


w Athenaios 15.11-15 672a-e (from 3rd c. BCE historian Menodotos of Samos = FGrHist 541 F1). 
For this and further sources, see Meuli 1975, 1059-64; Graf 1985, 82-83 and 93-96; Chaniotis 
1988, 53-54; Dillery 2005, 511-15. 

x Graf 1985, 93 with n. 124, on Kronia in general; for a full discussion see Versnel 1987, 126-31; 
Versnel 1994, 129-35. 


Y Pausanias 3.15.7. Meuli 1975, 1039 and 1077. Strictly speaking, the Athenian Nike is rather an 
amputee than a chained or in impeded image, since her wings were cut off. 


* Patria Konstantinoupoleos Preger p. 166. 


aa [ Stratonikeia 310. Meuli 1975, 1079. 
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TABLE 4.2 Imprisonment in myth and ritual 


a) Gods imprison Gods b) Men imprison Gods/divine attributes 





Ares bound and imprisoned by Ephialtes and Artemis Soteira by citizens of Pellene^ 
Otos? Dionysos Aisymnetes by Patrans* 
Palladium at Troy 
(Palladium at Rome)? 


Gorgon's lock* 





a Homer, Iliad 5.385-91. Meuli 1975, 1077-80. 

^ Pausanias 7.27.3. Meuli 1975, 1044, n. 3; Graf 1985, 84-85; Faraone 1992, 136-40. 

€ Suda, s.v. uéAav; Pausanias 7.1921. Meuli 1975, 1066; Graf 1985, 81-86; Faraone 1992, 136-40. 
4 Palladium at Troy: Ps.-Plutarch, Moralia 309-10; Derkylos FHG 4.377.5; Palladium at Rome is 
inferred from Juvenal, Satires 6; see on this is Faraone 1992, 136-40 and esp. 139 with n. 8. 


€ Pausanias 8.47.5; Apollodoros, Bibliotheka 2.7.3; Faraone 1992, 136-40. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Introducing Oneself in Hades 
Two ‘Orphic’ Formulas Reconsidered 


Scott Scullion 


This chapter only goes halfway toward addressing the theme ‘Round Trip to 
Hades’ as it deals with a one-way journey, but we shall catch a glimpse of a 
party of travellers preparing for their return trip as we pass with applicants 
for permanent residency along their distinct route. The so-called ‘Orphic’ gold 
leaves or tablets! discussed here combine the functions of itinerary and certifi- 
cate of qualification for such applicants, who seek not only a permanent but a 
happy - even divine — existence in the Underworld.? Composed in sometimes 
faulty dactylic hexameters, inscribed in minute letters on small leaves of gold, 
and deposited with the dead from at least as early as the later fifth century 
BCE, the texts accompany those purified and initiated in special rituals in this 
world and guide their process of admission to the realms of the blessed in the 
Underworld. 


The Big Questions 


The extant texts fall into various types, and I reinterpret here two recurrent 
formulas of introduction to be used by initiates on their arrival in Hades. Close 
study of these formulas is interesting in itself, but also has potential implica- 
tions for some of the broader questions of interpretation of the gold leaves. 
There are many controversial questions about these texts, from whether we 
are justified in calling them ‘Orphic’ in the first place, and what we mean 


1 Texts and translations of the gold leaves are my own. I employ abbreviated references to 
standard editions as follows: L(amella) references (L1 etc.) for the numeration of Bernabé 
and Jiménez San Cristóbal 2008 (who print a full concordance of numerations at 242-44); 
OF for the numeration of Bernabé 2004; GJ for the numeration of Graf and Johnston 2013 
(concordance at 48-49). 

2 Cf. Occ éyévou 2& dvOowzov, "A god you have become from a man" (L8 = OF 487 = 3 GJ, |. 4); 
dABte xai paxapıoté, Gedo Ò’ Éont vti Bpotoîo, “Fortunate and most blessed man, a god you 
will be instead of a mortal" (Lo = OF 488 = 5 GJ, l. 9), both in 4th-c. BCE texts from Thurii in 
S. Italy; cf Herrero de Jáuregui's contribution in this volume. 
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by the term Orphic, both in general and in particulars, if we do use it, to what 
background contexts we can reconstruct in light of the texts — poetic, concep- 
tual, theological, ritual, social, regional, diachronic — and their relationship and 
relative importance. There have been major shifts in our view of these texts in 
recent decades, primarily as new ones have been discovered. Many scholars 
once regarded them as Orphic-Pythagorean and dismissed the connection 
with Dionysos and Dionysiac cult that subsequently published leaves have 
demonstrated and everyone now accepts; the key passages are the mention of 
Bacchic initiates, bakchoi, in one text and of Bakchios as god of the initiation 
ritual in another? Indeed the pendulum has swung so far that it is now not 
implausible to go to the opposite extreme of regarding the texts as Dionysiac 
and rejecting any connection with 'Orphism'^ A new text mentioning “rites of 
Demeter Chthonia and Mountain Mother’ raises new questions by broadening 
the range of gods associated with the initiation and purification rituals. 

A fundamental question in recent discussion is that of the presence and 
role in these texts of consistently Orphic concepts, or indeed of consistently 
developed concepts of any kind, as opposed to religious, ritual and poetic 
motifs which individual ritual specialists or ‘Orphic initiators’ have cobbled 
together into satisfactorily functional complexes that varied considerably from 
place to place and over time. This is one of the ‘big questions’ for which my 
observations have possible implications, but I will not take (and do not have) 


3 Lı = OF 474 = 1 GJ (Hipponion, S. Italy, c. 400 BCE), 15-16: xai dy xoi où mwv 686v Epyen(t) 
av Te xal Mot | uocat Kal Béocyot iepàv otetyovat xAe(e)tol, "[...] and you too, having drunk, 
will go along the path, the sacred path that other initiates and bakchoi pass along in glory"; 
L7A = OF 485 = 26a GJ (Pelinna, Thessaly, late 4th c. BCE), 1—2: vOv £Oovec xoi vOv &yévov, 
1picóA ie, Apart TAGE. | citetv Pepoepóvar a’ Sti B(dxx)ytoc adros EAuce, “Now you have died and 
now you have been born, thrice-fortunate one, on this day. Say to Persephone that Bacchios 
himself released you.” 

4 See West 1983, 26; Calame 1995; Schlesier 2001, 166-70. Edmonds 2004, 29-110, esp. 
103-4 and Parker and Stamatopoulou 2004, 23-27 with 24, n. 89 are sceptical but do not 
reject (broadly) Orphic connections. Bernabé and Jiménez San Cristóbal 2008, 179-205 and 
2011 defend a firmly Orphic interpretation; cf. Graf and Johnston 2013, esp. 90-93, 193-94. 

5 LigA- OF 493A = 28 GJ (Pherae, Thessaly, later 4th or earlier 3rd c. BCE), published with com- 
mentary by Parker and Stamatopoulou 2004: méune pe TPOS puotôv Bidoous: Éyw öpya — x] | 
Auntpos XBovias (te) TEAN xoi Mnytedc 'Opeloc, "Send me to the congregations of initiates. I have 
[the solemn rituals?], the rites of Demeter Chthonia and Mountain Mother" Bå&xyov is a very 
improbable supplement of the first line (Parker and Stamatapoulou 2004, 10-11), ceuvà a not 
implausible conjecture (ibid. 10) which gives good sense, cf. Schuddeboom 2009, 227-28. 

6 See the works cited in n. 4, and on Orphism in general the recent (sceptical) discussion of 
Edmonds 2013, with further references. 
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a firm stand on it. In the inevitably somewhat circular process by which we 
shift back and forth between composing the big picture and poring over the 
details, it is detail-work I concentrate on here — in one case what may seem a 
minute and fussy detail, the placement of a comma - because it seems to me 
possible to argue confidently for a revised interpretation of two key phrases, 
whose significance in the bigger picture I glance at but make no pretense of 
pronouncing upon. 


Arriving in Hades 


By way of general orientation, let us begin with the longest form of these texts, 
from fourth-century-BCE southern Italy. Text L1 (= OF 474 = 1 GJ) ofc. 400 BCE 
is from Hipponion: 


Mvauoodvas tóðe Épyov. inel dv UÉMAnLot Baveiobat 
cig Aidao Sdpoug etypeac, tot’ emt d(e)Età xphva, 
nàp Ò’ adTav toraxa eux xv má pies(c)oc 
ÉvOa KATEPYOMEVAL puyal vexdwv PUKOVTAL 
TAvTAS tác xpåvaç UNÔE oxe86v &yyo0sv EAOnIC. 5 
TtpócOev dE edpnoes TAG Mvapoodvas amd Aiuvaç 
Duypôv wp rpopéov: phares DE énúnephev £act. 
ol dé c cionoovtat ev(i) ppaoi nevxadipaioi 
St(t)t 87) Ééepéeis "Ai8oc axdtos dpp{v}Mevtos. 
elmov: Ts matt(c) ciy xod Odpavod dotepdevtoc: 10 
Sipai Ò ciu’ adog xai dróMvpar (X)à 86v àxa 
Duypôv wp méva Ts Mynuoodvns amo Aiu vms. 
xal dy Tot épéovcty {t}doyGovian FBaotAËï 
xai {dy tot} Swoovat niet Tag Mvauoobvas &n[o] Aiuvas 
xoti dy xal od mwv 686v Epyen(t) &v Te xot Kot 15 
úcta xot Baxyot tepatv otetyouat xAE(e)tvol. 
13 BaotAËï lam. : Baci Merkelbach : BactAe((ot) West cf. p. 87. 


This is the work of Memory. When you are about to die into the well- 
built halls of Hades, there is a spring on the right and beside it stands a 
white cypress: there souls of the dead descend and refresh themselves. 
(5) Do not go anywhere near this spring! Further on you will find cold 
water flowing forth from the lake of Memory, and there are guardians 
over it. These will ask you, with their sharp wits, what you are seeking in 
the darkness of gloomy Hades. (10) Say "I am a child of Earth and starry 
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Sky, and I am parched with thirst and dying, but grant me quickly to drink 
cold water from the lake of Memory.’ And they will speak to the chtho- 
nian king [queen?], and will grant you to drink from the lake of Memory, 
(15) and you too, having drunk, will go along the path, the sacred path 
that other initiates and bacchoi pass along in glory. 


Tablet L3 (= OF 476 = 2 GJ [Petelia, S. Italy, 4th c. BCE]) is closely similar, but 
has two important changes. When the (female) deceased says to the guardians 
of the water of Memory ls nais cip xoi Odpavod dotepdevtos, "I am a child 
of Earth and starry Sky" she is to add aùtàp ¿poi yévoç oùdpdviov: tóðe ð’ tote xoi 
avtol, “but my line of descent is heavenly - this you of course know yourselves" 
(Il. 6-7). So too — these changes are doubtless related — this deceased will not 
merely follow the path of other initiates and bakchoi; rather xoi tov’ £revc 
[Moo ed] Noweoot &v&&ei[c], “and thereafter you will rule among the other 
heroes" (1. 11). 


Descent from Ge and/or Ouranos? 


I begin by reinterpreting the formula of introduction “I am a child of [...],” 
which occurs (with the variants vióc, ‘son’ and, once, 6vyctyp, ‘daughter’) on 
eleven tablets." Scholars find it odd that in L3 and also in L2 and L6 the initi- 
ate is to say “I am a child of Earth and starry Heaven, Ouranos" and then add 
"but my line of descent is heavenly, ouranion.” Why a contrast with adtde, 
‘but’? Does the claim of heavenly descent contradict Earth's parentage? Zuntz 
concludes that “the second verse is a later addition, quite incompatible with 
the first; an addition made when it was felt that descent from Heaven was the 
essential qualification for bliss in the other world"? I suggest rather that we 
print ys mats ciu xal obpavod &otepóevtoç, "Iam a child of earth and starry sky" 
and that this is not a genealogical statement at all. Greek writing did not distin- 
guish capitalized, personified 'Earth' and 'Sky' from the uncapitalized common 
nouns, both ais, ‘child’ and vióc, ‘son’ can be used metaphorically, and the 
meaning is simply ‘Iam someone from the upper world, the world bounded by 


7 Lai, L2 (= OF 475 = 8 GJ, Entella, Sicily, 3rd c. BCE?), L3, La (= OF 477 = 25 GJ, Pharsalos, 
Thessaly, 350-300 BCE); with vióc L5A, L5B, L5C, L5E, L5F (= OF 478-479-480-482- 
483 = 10-11-12-13-14 GJ, all Eleutherna, Crete, 2nd-1st c. BCE), L6 (= OF 484 = 29 GJ, 
Thessaly, mid-4th c. BCE); with 6vyatyp for viés L5D (= OF 481 = 16 GJ, Eleutherna, Crete, 
2nd-1st c. BCE). 

8 Zuntz 1971, 366. 
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earth and sky. The phrase ‘earth and starry sky’ is formulaic, and is used here 
much as in a passage of the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (33-37) whose context 
is also the transition from the world above to the world below: 


Spa pèv odv yatcy te xal obpavev dotepdevta 

Aedace bed xot movtov &ydppoov iyðvóevta 

adyds T helou, Ett Ò’ HAmETO uyTépa xeðvýv 35 
dpeobar xal pÜAa Gedy aieryevetáwy, 

TOPPA ol EAmtig ÉBEÀ VE péyav VOOV dyVULEVIS Tep: 


As long as the goddess could still see the earth and starry sky and the 
strong-flowing fishy sea and the rays of the sun, and still expected to see 
her good mother and the families of ever-living gods, for so long hope 
consoled her great mind, even though she was distressed. 


Despite being seized by Hades, Persephone retained hope “as long as she could 
still see the earth and starry sky,” that is, the familiar upper world she — and an 
initiate before arriving in Hades - lives in. So our phrase “I am a child of earth 
and starry sky” need mean no more than “I come from the world above’ and, if it 
does mean that, there is no inconsistency or oddity whatever about adding, with 
a “but,” the claim of heavenly descent. There is, perhaps, a useful warning here 
against what one might call “leaping to conceptions,” that is pressing urgently 
on past poetically precise imagery to get at the kind of conceptual precision 
many scholars expect and seek in these texts. Here as in some other respects 
interpretation of the tablets has perhaps been too insistently intellectualizing, 
or systematically Orphicizing, whereas it is precisely their combination of the 
esoteric with the familiar that gives the tablets their distinctive character.? 


Descent from the Pure? 


I turn now to another formula of introduction, and to three fourth-century BCE 
texts from the same tumulus in Thurii in South Italy. First, Lo (= OF 488 = 5 GJ): 


Épxouat ex xoBap@(v) xoBapd, xBovi(wv) Basiea, 


EdxAñç, EdBo(v)Aevs te xai Ovaro Geol Got 


9 There has been much debate over the significance in Orphic terms of the initiate’s claim of 
descent from Earth and Sky, see e.g. Bernabé and Jiménez San Cristóbal 2008, 40-44. 
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xoi yàp ¿yav dudv yévoc SABtov ebyouat eluev. 

OMA) ue Mo(t)pa Edduao(o)e {xai &Bdvaror Geol dot} xal da{o}tepoBARta 
XKEPAVVOL. 

xbxro(v) & e€ertav BaputtevOéos dpyaréoto, 5 

ipepro(0) & &néBov ctepdvo(v) noci xapmaAtpotot, 

Aco{o}noivas 8& bo xóXnov Eduv yBovias Bactrstag: 

{iuepto(ô) 8' dmeBav otepevo(v) noci xapradipoioi. } 

‘OABte xot uaxapioté, BEdç Ò’ evt dvtt Bpototo’. 

Éplpos &c YA’ ÉTETOV. 10 
1 ita dist. Bücheler, edd. recc. : £pyopou ¿x xoBap@(v), xoBapd 
XBovi(wv) BactAett Otto Hoffmann, Sammlung der griechischen 
Dialekt-Inschriften 11.2 (1890) 1654, Murray 
4 xepavvat Zuntz : xepavvov lam. 


I come, from pure forebears pure(-feminine), Queen of the chthonians 
[viz ‘Underworld divinities’ or ‘inhabitants of the Underworld’], Eukles, 
and Eubouleus and you other immortal gods. For I too claim to be of your 
fortunate line of descent. But Fate overcame me, and the lightning-hurler 
with his thunderbolt. (5) I flew out of the circle of grievous, heavy woe, 
I advanced to the desired crown with swift feet, I got into the bosom of 
the Mistress, Underworld queen. “Fortunate and most blessed man, a god 
you will be instead of a mortal.” I fell, a kid, into milk. 


A second text from the same tumulus, L10A (= OF 489 = 7 GJ), adds one line 
(4), omits others, and has a different conclusion: 


Épxoua(i) E(x) xa(Ga)padv {oyovwv} xaBapd, y{8)oviwv BactAfy}ena), 

EdxAke xoi EdBouAed {1} xoi T0&0l Saipove(c) Mor 

xoi yàp ¿yav dudv yévo(c) edyouat SABtov elvat, 

ro(t}vav ò dvtame{t}te{oce}i(c)’ Eoywv ëvexa odtt Sixax(t ev. 

elte ue Mo(î}pa édaudo(o) {ato} ete dotepomHTA xlejpavvð. 5 

viv & ixety(s) Huw ma(pa)i ayvh(v) Be(p)cepdve( tay, 

ds wet} mpóo(p)o(v) mépobn(1) Epas às edoryé jor. 
6 ixéty(¢) ýxw Olivieri : tcétt(¢) ýxw Kern et edd. rece. : xetuxw lam., cf. L5F.3, 
T'ác vióc qui (pro qui) 


I come, from pure forebears pure(-feminine), Queen of the chthonians, 
Eukles, and Eubouleus and tother gods immortalst. For I too claim to be 
of your fortunate line of descent, and I paid in recompense the penalty 
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because of deeds not just. (5) Either Fate overcame me or the lightning- 
blaster with his thunderbolt. Now I come as a suppliant to pure Persephone, 
that she in her graciousness may send me to the seats of the pure. 


I focus on the opening line of these two texts, which is also that of the third 
leaf from the tumulus, L10B (= OF 490 = 6 GJ), and - with the variant épyetat — 
of a much later text from mid-second- to third-century CE Rome, L11 (= OF 
491 = 9 GJ). On what is now its established punctuation — Épyouat ¿x xadapav 
xaBapd, x8oviwv BactAeta — the line means “I come, being pure and descended 
from pure forebears, (O) Queen of the chthonians.” The idiom “having such- 
and-such quality + ¿x = ‘and descended from’ + (genitive case) people with 
the same quality” is a well-established way of expressing someone’s possession 
by inheritance of the specified quality — but this is, I think, a false articula- 
tion and punctuation. The comma should be after xa&apàv rather than xoa, 
so that xo€op& goes with the following address to Persephone: “I come from 
among the pure, pure Queen of the chthonians,” gpyopat ¿x xabapdv, xaðapà 
XBoviwv Basica. This is the fussy detail I mentioned, but, even apart from the 
importance of getting the details right, interesting questions about gender in 
the tablets and about how the initiate conceives him or herself in the process 
of transition to Hades — what state he or she will be in during that process — are 
raised by, or even depend on, this textual decision. 


The Scholarly Debate 


Gilbert Murray seems to me to have got this matter right, but without marshal- 
ling adequate arguments, in the "Critical Appendix on the Orphic Tablets" he 
contributed in 1903 to Jane Ellen Harrison's famous book Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion: 


I punctuate after xo&opóv: “I come from the Pure, O Pure Queen,” not “Pure 
I come from the Pure, O Queen.” The rhythm of the line points strongly to 
this. Only by a definite system of punctuation, such as did not exist in ancient 
Greek, could you in such a sentence make a reader pause elsewhere than in 
the natural pause of the metre. The sense is: “I come from the Orphically- 
initiated, O Queen of the Orphically-initiated.”!° 


10 Muray 1922, 667-68; by “natural pause" Murray means the ‘main caesura’ in the third foot. 
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Nowadays, however, everyone takes it for granted that Murray’s interpretation of 


the line was decisively refuted by Günther Zuntz in his book Persephone. I quote 


Zuntz’s central arguments: 


The verses are spoken to Persephone by the soul, buy; hence the feminine 
gender inv. 1. [...] 

V. 7 ‘Out of the pure I come, pure Queen of them below’: 

I could wish that this often-quoted rendering appeared here for the last 
time, never to be heard again. It reduces the noble and profound original to a 
platitudinous ditty and can serve, if anything, only to show how much harm 
can be done by a misplaced comma. The speaker does not set out to tell the 
goddess from where he has journeyed, addressing her with a most unsuit- 
able adjective (for Persephone is &yvý indeed but not xa8apc); but he states 
with all possible emphasis that he himself is ‘pure’ ‘Here I stand before you; 
so the soul says, ‘xa8apa &x xo&opóv^ the comma then has to be put after, and 
not before, xaĝðap&. According to Plato, the soul fit to see the ideas has sim- 
ilarly to be cya xoi ¿č dyabdv and dploty xoi && &piotwv [Phaedr. 246a ff., 
249e, 274a]. The same mode of expression is frequent elsewhere, particu- 
larly in tragedy; e.g. Soph. Phil. 324 [should be 384] xoxtotov xdx xox&v, 874 
Eb yevrc xà& evyevav; Aristoph. Ran. 731 rovnpoîs x&x movypav. The connect- 
ing particle is not de rigueur: Soph. Ant. 471 wpòv && ouoû matpdc; [ Eur. ] Rhes. 
185 ¿č dpbitwv &pbrtot, 388 £c0Aóc GO À OÙ naic; Theognis 185 xaxhv xoxo; 
Andokides, De Myst. 109 &ya@oi && &yaððv. Basically this type of expression 
enhances the qualities indicated by describing them as inherited; even so, 
it is not, perhaps, necessary to assume — though it is possible — that those 
buried with these lamellae belonged to family-cult communities. At any 
rate they called themselves xaBapoi, and their expectation of Persephone's 
favour centred on their consciousness of being ‘pure. 


Zuntz, who restates and extends arguments made long before by Erwin 


Rohde,?? has completely convinced subsequent scholars and editors, who tend 


11 


12 


Zuntz 1971, 306-7. Note Zuntz's evasiveness about how (and from whom) the purity is 
"inherited"; more on this below. 

Rohde 1898, 2.217-18, esp. 217, n. 3: “Das Femininum: épyouat ¿x xo&otpóv xo&opá — und 
(2, v. 6) vôv 8' ixéxic — freilich metrisch unmöglich — ÿxw bezieht sich wohl auf die ivy, 
nicht auf das Geschlecht des Todten, so dass dreimal eine Frau redete. Auch redet ja 1, 
9 Persephone wie zu einem Manne: date xoi paxapioté, 8edç Ò’ Éon àvti Bpototo.” Rohde 
(218, n. 1) translates “Rein von Reinen geboren,” and claims (218, n. 3) “xa@apot heissen 
die Eltern, xa8apc& die Seele des Todten selbst." 
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simply to cite his discussion; Edmonds, for example, says that “Zuntz cites a 
barrage of parallels to prove that the two words must go together to describe 
the deceased as not only pure personally but from pure lineage"? In recent 
decades, so far as I am aware, only Giovanni Pugliese Carratelli has dissented 
from Zuntz's view, but the brief note in his edition seems to have persuaded 
no one.^ 

The view of Rohde and Zuntz that xaąðap& is feminine because it 
agrees with the unexpressed noun buy“ is still commonly accepted; Graf 
and Johnston, for example, repeatedly refer to “the soul of the initiate" 
or "the soul" arriving and going on its path in the Underworld and also 
speak of the “disembodied soul.” Others prefer the view of Kotansky, 
who notes that buy occurs only rarely in the tablets and concludes that 
xaðap& "perhaps signals texts designed or specifically written for women 
devotees."6 Rohde had rejected this notion on the basis of the phrase 
in L9.9, dABte xoi paxaptoté: masculine forms of the vocative, so that, as 
Rohde says, “Persephone speaks as to a man." Kotansky however claims 
that “It should not matter if occasional male-gender vocabulary and ver- 
bal forms have crept incongruously into the texts [...] after all Classical 
Greece was largely a male-dominated society. [...] Clearly a need to specify 
a female devotee required the unusual change.”!® We shall return to this 
point shortly, noting here that Kotansky speaks on the one hand of male 
forms creeping in incongruously and on the other hand of specification of 
a female as an unusual change, so that he is not clear whether it is mas- 
culine forms or feminine forms that are unusual and incongruous. At any 
rate, these are the alternatives if one accepts the Rohde/Zuntz argument 
that xa8aed goes with the words that precede it: either xa8apd agrees with 
the unexpressed noun buy», or it is used because this is the tablet of a 
deceased woman. 


13 Edmonds 2004, 65-66, n. 99. 

14 Pugliese Carratelli 2001, 104 = 2003, 107 argues that the agreement of xaðap& with 
Basica “è evidente per il fatto che l'aggettivo è costantemente al femminile,” but this is 
not decisive in itself, and he ignores the question of agreement with an understood buy». 
He also suggests that applying xo&opá to Persephone recalls how the initiation ritual “ha 
creato un grado di affinità tra il mystes e la sovrana del mondo dei morti" — a sound point 
(see further below). 

15 Graf and Johnston 2013, 99-100 and 186. 

16  Kotansky 1994, 109. 

17 Rohde 1898, 217, n. 3. 

18  Kotansky 1994, 109-10. 
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Another generally accepted argument for construing xoá with the sub- 
ject of the verb goyouct — whether that subject is the buy» or a deceased female 
initiate — is Zuntz's notion that xa8apd is “a most unsuitable adjective" to be 
addressed to Persephone. Kotansky likewise claims that “xaĝðap& is appropriate 
in describing a person who has undergone ritual purification, not of a goddess, 
who would be described as &yvý or &yt« — that is, one whose ‘holiness’ would 
have remained constant.”!9 

Only one aspect of this general line of interpretation has prompted some 
slight misgiving in recent editors and commentators. Edmonds says: 


The claim [...] to come from the pure, ¿x xa8apav, seems most likely to 
refer not to the actual parentage of the deceased but to her ritual prede- 
cessors; i.e., rather than claiming that she was born of parents who are 
also pure, the deceased is claiming that she has been made pure by those 
who are themselves pure. The ritual genealogy thus replaces the polis- 
centred family lines as the efficacy of the purification becomes more 
important for determining one's place in the cosmos than the ordinary 
distinctions of gender, family, clan, or polis.?9 


Bernabé and Jiménez San Cristóbal remark similarly that "The use of the 
syntagma 'pure among the pure' implies that the speaker defines himself/ 
herself as belonging to a group characterized by solidarity and the mainte- 
nance of a similar ritual situation."! Zuntz himself had said “it is not, per- 
haps, necessary to assume - though it is possible - that those buried with 
these lamellae belonged to family-cult communities."7? These observations, 
saying or implying that the group of xa@apoi, “pure people" that is referred 
to should be the initiate's ritual group rather than, as Rohde assumed,?? his 
or her parents, seem to me thoroughly sound, but so far asI can see there is 
no basis for the notion that the "such-and-such éx the such-and-such" idiom 
can express a relationship other than that of child and parents/ancestors or 
a process other than genealogical inheritance. This then is really an argu- 
ment for preferring the simple “starting-point” idiom of & plus the genitive 


19 Kotansky 1994, 109. 

20 Edmonds 2004, 70; the ad hoc notion of "ritual genealogy" does not solve the linguistic 
problem. 

21 Bernabé and Jiménez San Cristóbal 2008, 101. 

22 Zuntz 1971, 307. 

23 Rohde 1898, 218, n. 3. 
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case with a verb of motion (“I have come from among the pure”) to the 
“inheritance” idiom all these scholars assume. 


Gender in the Tablets 


Further arguments against Zuntz’s articulation and interpretation follow from 
the fact that masculine rather than feminine forms very clearly predominate in 
the tablets. I classify the relevant forms here: 


Feminine: Kavakia [...] vouct 181 die yeyOou (L11.4). Feminine substituted 
for masculine: dtpyt 8' eii aby (L3.8, for Sipai Su’ ados); yas hut Suydtynp 
(L5D.3, for yas vidg Hut). Masculine: Sipa à hy’ adog (L1.11, L4.9, L5A-B- 
C-E-F.1, L6.1 and L6A.1), even in the daughter-version of type 5 (L5D.1); 
yas vióc Hut (L5A-B-C-E-F and L6 [yfjc mats cit in L1, L3]); mwv (L1.15); 
nepvàaypévov and roov (L8.2-3); also in three texts with xaBapd in the 
first line: dABte xoi paxapıoté (L9.9), txety¢ Hxw (L10A.6 [not fem. txétic, 
which is unmetrical: see n. 25 below], L1oB.6). Woman's grave but mas- 
culine forms: L1. 


In L11 - by far our latest text, from Rome of the later 2nd or 3rd century 
CE, and the only verse tablet that includes the deceased's name - there are 
feminine forms which are apparently 'free composition' (as opposed to the 
stereotyped phraseology of most of the texts): Kata Lexovvdetva, vópwı (0t 
ta yeyàca, "Caecilia Secundina, come rightfully, having become(-feminine) 
divine(-feminine)" (L11.4). In earlier texts, we twice find feminine forms 
that have clearly been substituted for masculine. At L3.8, Gibnt Ò’ cipi ov, 
^] am parched(-feminine) with thirst,” the feminine form of the adjective 
replaces the masculine, ados, which occurs four times elsewhere. One of 
those four occurrences, L5D.1, is in a text adapted in the third line to suit 
a woman, our second example of a feminine form substituted for a mascu- 
line: L5D.3, yâs vut 9v(y)&tnp, “I am a daughter of earth" for yâç vióc vu, "I 
am a son of earth" in the parallel texts from Eleutherna.?^ Otherwise mas- 
culine forms predominate and are clearly normal: dipa(t) à’ yy’ aoc, “I am 
parched(-masculine) with thirst" even in the daughter-version of text-type 
L5 (L5D.1) as in L1.10, L5a.1, L6.1; the masculine participles rtv, "having 
drunk" in L1.15 and neguvàaypévov, “keeping an eye on" and na6ov, “hav- 
ing experienced" in L8.2-3; and masculine forms also in two of the tablets 


24 Cf. yij¢ matt sip, "Tam a child (-masculine or feminine) of earth" in texts Lı and L3. 
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with an alleged “pure” soul or female deceased in the first line: dAPte xoi 
paxapıoté, “fortunate(-masculine) and most blessed(-masculine) one” in 
L9.9, and ixéty(¢) ýxw, “I arrive as a suppliant(-masculine)" in L10 A.6.75 The 
Hipponion tablet, found in the grave of a woman, has consistently mascu- 
line forms, including "son of earth and starry sky" (L1.11, 15). 

Edmonds claims that “the use of masculine forms in the Pelinna?6 and 
Hipponion tablets [...] demonstrates that the unmarked masculine was in 
fact used to refer to women,”?” but this is mistaken, a false application of the 
concept of markedness. In Greek (as in English) one cannot use masculine 
singular forms when referring exclusively to a particular woman. In a polite, 
‘self-effacing’ idiom, women can speak of themselves in the first-person plu- 
ral with masculine plural forms, and masculine forms are used in generalizing 
statements whose reference is not limited to women, but neither of these is 
the linguistic situation here.?5 The obvious explanation is rather that leaves 
were not invariably (or even usually) inscribed with reference to a particular 
deceased, so that a tablet linguistically suited to a male might be acquired or 
put to use by a woman's family — as L1 certainly was — for burial with her. The 
standard of literacy of the tablets, and so presumably of most of their users, is 
very low, and even a tablet that was adapted for a woman can be imperfectly 
adapted (L5D). 

Given the clear predominance of masculine forms on the tablets, then, we 
can safely conclude that it would be a spectacular anomaly for the feminine 
form xoà, if it referred to the gender of a deceased female initiate, to occur 
on a total of four tablets, that is on every tablet we have that uses this formulaic 
phrase, while the masculine equivalent, xa8ap6ç, which would also work met- 
rically, never occurs at all. On my view, by contrast, it is perfectly obvious why 
we invariably get the feminine xa9apc: because it agrees with BactAsta. 


25 Not the feminine txétt(¢) ÿxw of Kern and all recent editors, which (as Rohde noted) is 
unmetrical; the scribe has merely written iota for the sound of eta, here as elsewhere, e.g. 
the very next word on the lamella is /jxc written as uxo, cf. L5F.3 yas vióc qui for Hut. 

26 This must be based either (by a slip) on the indifferently masculine/feminine compound 
adjective tpicóA ie in both L7A.1 and L78.1 or on the dubious reading ceAécoc &rep in 
L7A.7, which even if it were right could equally well be articulated as feminine ceAécoc" 
&rep. Thus no conclusion can be drawn about the relationship of gender in the text with 
the gender of the woman it was buried with. 

27 | Edmonds 2004, 66, n. 101. 

28 The most reliable statements of the relevant linguistic principles are Gottfried Hermann 
in Vigerus 1822, 715 and Barrett 1964, 366-68 on Euripides, Hippolytos 1102-50; cf. 
Moorhouse 1982, 8-10 on the ‘self-effacing’ first-person-plural idiom. 
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But what of the other possibility, that the feminine form xa8apd refers not 
to the gender of the deceased initiate but to the grammatical gender of the 
unexpressed noun buy», to the “soul” of any deceased person? I note first that 
Kotansky is right that the word vyy is very rare on the tablets. It occurs only 
twice, once in the first line of L8 (= OF 487 = 3 GJ [Thurii, S. Italy, 4th c. BCE]) 
in the phrase dW’ ondtap buy rpo%irnt poç deAtoto, “but as soon as the soul 
leaves the light of the sun,” a hexametrical formula whose closest congener is 
tay dE 0' Ouoù buy Aeiret pcos HeAtoto, “and together their [the nymphs'] souls 
leave the light of the sun” at Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite (5) verse 272. This 
poetic idiom simply means “die,” and though one could press it into yielding 
a concept of the initiate’s state after death one certainly does not have to do 
so. Another hexametrical formula in the tablets seems to me to provide good 
ground for not doing so — the formula in L3 and L6 we have already discussed, 
“I am a child of earth and starry sky" which makes no abstruse theological 
claim but simply means “I am someone from the upper world.” 

The only other mention of souls in the tablets is the reference we encoun- 
tered in L1.4 to the souls of the dead who “descend and refresh themselves” 
at the first spring by the cypress tree on the right, the spring that our initiate 
should not go anywhere near. The usual and surely justified assumption is that 
whereas our initiates, by drinking water flowing from the lake of Memory, will 
retain their personal identity for their blissful life in the Underworld, those 
who drink from the other spring must be drinking the water of Forgetfulness 
or Oblivion which in Plato and elsewhere wipes the identity clean as a prelim- 
inary to reincarnation in the upper world.?? Thus the souls of the dead who 
refresh themselves are the round-trip travellers to Hades I said we would catch 
a glimpse of, souls in process of reincarnation and so a distinct group from our 
initiates. The phrase in L1.4, evoa xatepyôuevar Puyal vexdowv poyovta, “there 
souls of the dead descend and refresh themselves,” implies that our initiates do 
not think of themselves as becoming ‘souls of the dead’, certainly not ordinary 
souls of the dead, and would not call themselves that. If anyone objects that all 
Greeks think of themselves — however vaguely — as ‘souls’ when they die, my 
reply is that we cannot be certain of this. It is not how the chorus of initiates in 
Aristophanes’ Frogs think or speak of themselves, and among the initiates who 
used the gold leaves some think of themselves in relatively restrained terms 
as mystai and bakchoi (L1.16) or as olbioi, “blessed or fortunate ones,” but the 


29 See eg. Bernabé and Jiménez San Cristóbal 2008, 29-35; Graf and Johnston 2013, 
116-20. 
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claim to be of divine origin is very common and some texts speak of an initiate 
becoming a hero (L2.2, L3.11) or a god, as in L8.4, “a god you have become 
from a man,” Lg.9, “a god you will be instead of a mortal,’ and L11.4, where 
Caecilia Secundina is told “come rightfully, having become divine.” One thing 
we can be certain of is that Greeks normally conceive and envisage their gods 
not as disembodied souls or spirits but in the most vivid and concrete way as 
physical beings. 

Is it possible then that the initiates whose tablets we are reading did 
not conceive themselves as becoming ‘souls’ in the sense of disembodied 
wraiths of some kind, but as passing in a version of their mortal physical 
form to the immortal physical form in which they will enjoy forever all the 
banqueting, dancing and other very corporeal pleasures they envisage in 
their post-mortal existence? Or, in other words, that they were happy with 
a conceptually vague but emotionally and imaginatively satisfying notion 
of the process of becoming a blissful inhabitant of the Underworld or a 
hero or god? Well, I raise the question. Graf and others have emphasized 
in connection with these texts that we must attempt to fit our evidence for 
particular phenomena into relevant wider contexts — in this case, what we 
can reconstruct of Orphic thought?? — and this is of course true, but it is 
equally true that we should be prepared for the detailed evidence to reveal 
or suggest conceptual inconsistencies or imperfect matches between theory 
and practice, between aspiration to systematic conceptual constructs and 
contentment with functional popular notions. 

I conclude then that there is no positive evidence — certainly no internal 
evidence in the tablets — for the notion that our initiates conceived of or 
referred to themselves as ‘souls’, and that there is some counter-evidence. Of 
course we cannot conclude with certainty that they did not conceive them- 
selves in that way, but if we are tempted on that basis to understand xabapa 
in our passages as agreeing with the unexpressed noun buy» there are fur- 
ther considerations that ought to restrain us from doing so. If that were the 
correct articulation of the passage then various unlikely — and cumulatively 
incredible — consequences would follow. We would have to accept that this 
reference to the initiate’s soul as a periphrasis for the initiate him- or herself 


30 Graf in Graf and Johnston 2013, 193: “The deeper methodological question is whether 
scholars prefer to work with reconstructed contexts to explain the findings, or whether 
they feel comfortable with ‘a heap of broken images. Conscientious reconstruction in 
order to find an explanatory context for data is, in our view, a fundamental task of his- 
torical scholarship when confronted with fragments; to refuse this task runs the risk of 
reducing history to antiquarian data collection.” 
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is almost confined to this one formula, and in fact is invariably used here 
but either never or only — and very inconsistently — twice elsewhere in the 
tablets. That being so, it becomes very difficult to see how or why this usage 
could, in this one isolated phrase, be understood rather than expressed; one 
can only ‘understand’ or ‘supply’ what can be obviously and readily under- 
stood or supplied, but in fact the tablets elsewhere speak of initiates not 
periphrastically as souls but simply as people, men and women. Unless, that 
is, one wants to suggest that there are two minor exceptions to this, that in 
the two early passages with feminine forms we have isolated cases of a soul 
“parched” with thirst and a soul as “daughter” rather than “son” of earth and 
starry sky, as though the scribes here very exceptionally remembered to do 
the ‘soul-periphrasis thing’ that they always do in our one line but almost 
invariably forget to do elsewhere. Surely all this is incredible? Is it not obvi- 
ous that the two latter changes of gender are adaptations to the physical 
gender of the initiate, not to the grammatical gender of the noun tpuyy, and 
that the reason xaBapd is always feminine in our line is not that the scribes 
always remember to employ the periphrasis in this one place, but because it 
agrees with Bac(Asia? In the end, then, no matter whether one takes xa8apa 
of the initiate's post-mortem soul or of her gender, the Rohde/Zuntz articu- 
lation seems to me unsustainable. 

I would also — as a subordinate point — endorse Murray's argument that, in 
an age lacking punctuation as an aid in the articulation of sentences, no com- 
petent composer of Greek hexameters would place after the natural pause of 
the main caesura a grammatically ambiguous form that was meant to be taken 
with the words preceding the caesura rather than those following it. I note 
too that in the 'descent' idiom which Zuntz wants to detect the word order 
¿x xaðap®v xaðap would be far less usual than (the metrically impossible) 
xaðapà &x xa8aodv which Zuntz himself uses to paraphrase the text.?! Hence 
the baffling effect of placing the grammatically ambiguous word on the wrong 
side of the caesura would be compounded by having to take the collocation 
Épyouar ex xaBapôv — the standard metrical unit of a first-colon hemiepes — 
not in the natural and immediately obvious 'starting-point' sense of a verb of 
motion + £x, "am come from among the pure,” but rather as a first installment, 
in non-standard word order, of a different idiom, “I am come as one pure and 
descended from the pure” How a reader of this verse could be expected to 
sort out that xaBapd should not be taken with Bacikex is therefore beyond me. 
One can however argue that the composer of these verses was not competent, 


31 Zuntz 1971, 306. 
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and these last considerations are therefore not in themselves decisive, but they 
cohere with the primary arguments against Zuntz’s interpretation and, other 
things being equal, it is more prudent to assume that the composer did not 
produce a hopelessly awkward and baffling verse than that he did. 


Polyptoton in Prayer 


There are also a number of positive arguments for preferring the articulation 
and sense “I come from among the pure, pure Queen of those below.” Consider 
Aeschylus’ Suppliant Women 144-50, where the chorus of young women, 
threatened with unwelcome marriages, pray to Artemis to save them: 0£Aovca 
Ô ad Oérovoav dyvé p emidetw Atdg xópa [...] dduhtos dura pootos yevéoðw, 
“may the pure daughter of Zeus look benevolent on benevolent me [...] and 
may unmarried she be the saviour of unmarried me.” Here we have two exam- 
ples in close proximity of a favourite Greek rhetorical device, ‘polyptoton’: the 
use of the same word twice or more in different cases or inflectional forms.?? 
This figure is used in various ways, the present type being an example of 
what Brigitte Gygli-Wyss in her standard account calls “polyptota in prayer,” 
"Polyptota im Gebet." “In these examples,’ she says, “the one praying estab- 
lishes, with the help of polyptoton, an interrelation between the divinity and 
him or herself: because Artemis is also a maiden she must help the maiden 
daughters of Danaos, and so on.”? Detlev Fehling has a less helpful discussion 
in his book on figures of repetition in Greek, but does usefully note that when 
polyptoton is employed there is “a clear tendency to place the repeated words 
immediately beside one another.’34 

Our verse in the tablets is surely another example of this kind of polyptoton. 
Emphasis on a mutual connection or bond between someone addressing a 
divinity and the divine addressee, especially when something is being sought 
from the divinity, is a standard component of Greek hymns and prayers, and is 


32  ‘Polyptoton’ strictly refers to variation of case in nominals (mt@a1¢ = ‘case’), but a wider 
sense referring to repetition of any kind of word in different inflectional forms is well- 
established and convenient: see e.g. Gygli-Wyss 1966, 13-16; Lausberg 1998, 288-92. 

33 Gygli-Wyss 1966, 78-80: “In diesen Beispielen stellt der Betende jedesmal mit Hilfe des 
Polyptotons eine Beziehung zwischen der Gottheit und sich selbst her: weil Artemis auch 
ein Madchen ist, muß sie den Danaidenmádchen helfen, usw.” (80). 

34 Fehling 1969, 227 §§ (6a), (6b) — to which, rather than to his category (6d), where 
he quotes it, our formula from the gold leaves seems to me to belong; “eine deutliche 
Tendenz, die wiederholten Wörter unmittelbar nebeneinanderzustellen,” (232). 
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not merely a rhetorical device but a concept central to the Greek idea of reci- 
procity with the divine.95 

An example of the concept without the polyptoton is a passage from 
Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus (96-100) in which Oedipus arrives as a suppli- 
ant at the grove of the Eumenides in Athens and addresses them: 


EYVWKO LEV vuv üc LE THVOE THY 600v 
oùx 200’ önwç où mord ÉE budv mtEpdv 
tthyay ¿ç T0 Acos. où yàp dv rove 
TEWTALTW Duty avTExupa’ 68ouropóv, 
výgwv coivots [...] 


Now I know that on this journey it cannot have been otherwise than that 
some reliable omen from you led me right to this grove, for never oth- 
erwise would I have encountered you first of all in my travel, I coming 
without wine to you who are wineless [...] 


Albert Henrichs demonstrated that the phrase výgwv dotvoic, "sober to wineless 
ones,'?6 expresses how Oedipus approaches in the proper ritual way, without 
wine, divinities who receive only wineless offerings. He describes Sophocles' 
phrase as “in effect, a conceptual, rather than verbal, polyptoton,"?? and notes 
that vwjqov is here “a variation of the more technical term wyp&Aogs” which 
Kallimachos (fr. 681) applies to Athenian priestesses, the vypcAtat or ‘sober’ 
Hesychidai, who sacrifice honey-cakes to the Eumenides.58 

I suggest that in the same way, in our passage, the adjective xa8apd, ‘pure’ 
is applied to Persephone as a variant of the more technical term xa8dpatoc, 
‘purifying’ in order that xaĝðap can combine in polyptoton with xo8opóv, 
another form of the same adjective xa8apdc, which is applicable to initiates 
as xa8dpatog is not. The standard lexicon is very probably right, however, that 
xa8aeds can itself mean ‘purifying’ or ‘cleansing’ (LSJ sense 3.c), as in Pindar's 
Olympian 1.26, ¿nei viv xabapod AEBytos £&&Ae KAo00, "after Klotho pulled him 


35 See e.g. Furley and Bremer 2001, 1.61-63, whose examples from Greek hymns of 'recip- 
rocal’ application of the verb yaipe to both worshipper and divinity are further instances 
of polyptoton in a religious context. Pugliese Carratelli, without using the term 'polyp- 
toton' or citing parallels, also saw that Murray's articulation creates an "affinità" between 
initiate and Persephone, see n. 14 above. 

36  Henrichs 1983, 100. 

37  Henrichs 1983, 88. 

38 . Henrichs 1983, 91. 
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[Pelops] from the purifying cauldron” and Theokritos 24.96,% where Teiresias 
says xa0ap@ dE mupwoate Spa Occo, “fumigate the house with purifying sulfur" 
after the snakes Herakles killed have been burnt and their ashes cast out. 


‘Pure’ Divinities 


In any case, the contention of Zuntz and Kotansky that xaĝap& cannot refer to 
Persephone, who would be described rather as &yv or cyte, reflects general 
practice but simply does not hold as an absolute rule. Not only is xa8apdg a 
likely variant for xo8&potoc, there is positive evidence of xaðapóç being applied 
to gods. In a purportedly Delphic epigram it seems likely, despite textual uncer- 
tainties, that Apollo is described as the xa8apd¢ Gaiuuv, ‘pure/purifying divin- 
ity' of the sanctuary: 


&yvóc npòç TELEVOS xo&opo0, &&ve, Saiovos Épyou 

oy» vuupaiov vauatos dhduevos: [...] 
&yvóc codd. : &yvÿs Wilamowitz mpòç Schneidewin : is codd. 
xaðapoð Jacobs : xaBapôs codd. : xaðapóv cod. B 


Come, stranger, pure in soul, to the sanctuary of the pure god, having 
dipped your hand in the water of the Nymphs.*° 


"Come pure in soul to the sanctuary of the pure god" is another example of 
Henrichs's “conceptual polyptoton." Kai xaBapÿ cvvdte9Aoc outrcev ‘Toyeaipn, 
"and she shared the tasks of the pure Archeress [Artemis]"^! is one of many 
examples in Nonnos'late epic of xo&opóc applied to a divinity, here very appro- 
priately 'pure' Artemis but elsewhere Athena (36.249, 48.411) and others. 

The best evidence however is Pausanias 8.44.5—6, who describes a sanctuary 
in Pallantion in Arcadia of gods whose epithet is oi KaBapoi, "The Pure Ones’: 


Acineta DE xai ç Yjóig Ett éni xopup TOD Adpou Dewy lepdv. ExixANats uv 
dy ¿otv adtots Kalapoli, mepl peyicotwv dé adtoOt xabeotyxacw oi dpxot 
xoi dvouata uv TAV Fedv odx louoiv 7) xai ciddteg od O£Aoucty eEayopeve, 
KaBapods dé eri to1dde dv Tig xe vot Texyaiporto, STL AVTOTS où KATH TAÙTA 
6 Haas Éluoe xaðà xai 6 naho of TH Avxaiw Att. 


39 With Dover 1971, 259 ad loc. 
4o X Anthologia Palatina 14.71.1-2. 
41 Nonnos, Dionysiaka 15.179. 
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There remains still in our time on the crest of the hill a sanctuary of gods. 
The epithet given to them is Katharoi (‘Pure’), and it is established that 
oaths concerning the weightiest matters are sworn here. The names of 
the gods they do not know, or know but are not willing to divulge, but 
one might conjecture that they were called Katharoi for this reason, that 
Pallas did not sacrifice to them in the same [grisly] manner as his father 
did to Lycaean Zeus. 


Zuntz in fact notices this passage of Pausanias in a footnote, but says that 
“the analogy is suggestive indeed but not immediately applicable,’ and con- 
cludes that there is not, as he puts it, “any true parallel” for the application 
of xa&apa to Persephone in our passage.?? This seems to me wilful evasion of 
clear counter-evidence, and Zuntz is apparently unaware of polyptoton as a 
figure of religious language - with the result that he can regard an instance 
of this powerful device as producing a “platitudinous ditty” - and unaware 
too of the other evidence I have cited. What Zuntz regards as a platitude is 
not only an effective rhetorical device but one that suits precisely these texts 
and this situation. The initiate goes on in the third verse of Lo, L1oa, and 
L108 to say, “For I too claim to be of your fortunate line of descent,” a key 
claim which the polyptoton expressing mutuality between initiate and god 
anticipates.^? Admission to the realm of the blessed is at stake, and emphatic 
invocation and reinforcement of common bonds with the Underworld pow- 
ers is called for if Persephone is to be "gracious" and admit her "suppliant" 
(as L10A has it). 

I add a final observation about the way L10A was inscribed: £pyopa(t) &(x) 
xa(8o)pÀv {cxovwv} xabapa y{8)oviwv BactA{yn}et(a). The letters cyovwv must 
represent the word the scribe spells yoviwv, and this could suggest that he 
took xa&apa with what follows. He begins the second clause before writing 
the word xa8apd, and indeed the line would be metrically sound in the form 
Épyouar ex xabapav, x8ovicv xabapa BactAeta but is preferable stylistically 
with the words in polyptoton side-by-side.^* It is, however, equally possible 
that eyeskip from one form of xa8ap6ç to the other is behind the position 
of exovov. 


42 Zuntz 1971, 307, n. 6. 

43 Lgl. 3, xol yap eye budv yévoc GA tov ebyouou eluev. L10A and L108 have the variant yévoc 
cüyopar GA piov elvat. 

44 See Fehling 1969, 232 (quoted n. 34 above). 
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It is time to set aside Zuntz’s rather arbitrary assertions and restore the reading 
for which a variety of strong and mutually supportive arguments can be made. 
By doing so we not only correct the text of an important verse in four of the 
gold leaves but also reveal a striking new epithet of Persephone and a further 
instance of polyptoton expressing a bond between worshipper and divinity. 
Our reconsideration of the passage also points to the conclusion that initiates 
conceive themselves arriving in Hades not as disembodied souls but simply - 
with satisfying vagueness — as post-mortal versions of themselves. Like our 
reinterpretation of the phrase “I am a child of earth and starry heaven,’ this 
suggests that the language of the gold leaves is not so suffused with precise 
theological concepts as is often supposed. Perhaps these observations support 
the view that the gold leaves are broadly rather than strictly Orphic, but at 
any rate they remind us that many questions about these fascinating texts — 
including some of the big questions — remain very much open. 
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CHAPTER 6 
Pathein and Mathein in the Descents to Hades 


Miguel Herrero de Jáuregui 


A Unique Ordeal: Experiences and Doctrines in the Underworld 


The complex relationship between emotional experience (pathein) and intellec- 
tual learning (mathein) is an early topos of Greek literature, fostered by a phonetic 
similarity providing easy material for effective word plays, one that was recon- 
sidered in the debates about knowledge in Classical times: in such discussions, 
the importance of pathein (enduring) was emphasized in relation to mathein 
(learning) and vice-versa. The journey to the Underworld was a traditional motif 
in which, due to its ritual affiliations and to the authority of Hades as a source of 
revelation, these concerns were particularly exploited in different ways. Accounts 
of katabasis, which in all times have proved most susceptible to the incorpora- 
tion of religious and ideological debates, were gradually loaded with explicit ref- 
erences to the unique ordeal of death and to the privileged knowledge of Hades, 
in ways which explicitly echo the conceptual tension between pathos and mathos. 
The multifarious depictions of the ordeal of death as an ineffable experience were 
combined in different ways with doctrines about this life and the next, whose 
source of revelation was precisely the world of the dead. 

My analysis of the presence of such dichotomy in ritual and literary accounts 
of the descent to Hades will seek to illuminate the sense of several texts which 
can only be fully understood against the background of these important discus- 
sions. Furthermore, it will serve as a test case for the broader question of how 
religious discourse is related to emotional experience, which has recently been 
the focus of the so-called cognitive science of religion, particularly regarding 
the ancient Greek world. 

We may take as point of departure the most explicit reference to the pri- 
macy of pathos upon entering Hades, surprisingly discounted by scholars. 
It is a gold tablet from Thurii, dated in the early fourth century BCE, which 
presents, as many other of the so-called Orphic leaves, some hexametric lines 
which address the initiate who has just died and arrived to Hades. The text of 
this tablet, though similar to others, is unique: ! 


1 Orph. Fr. 487 (I will refer to the gold tablets by their numeration in Bernabé's Orphicorum 
Fragmenta 2005). On the tablets, cf. Bernabé and Jiménez 2008; Edmonds 2011; Graf and 
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‘AM’ ónótav buy TeoAinyt pdos &EAloto, 

SeEldv TE.OIAX T & e&t<é-vor nepvàaypévov eb da révra- 
xatpe oov tò án tò Ò oon np6c0 {e} EnemavOetc: 
Qedc Eyevon && dvOpwrov: Epipos éc ydo ÉTETES. 

yotip<e> yatpe: deEtdv ó68ovóp«eo 

Aeg 0 [e] tepovs xai Acea Depceqovelac. 


But when the soul forsakes the light of the sun, 

take the right [...] each step with all due care. 

Welcome! After an ordeal you have never been through before. 

A god you are and mortal no longer. You are the kid that rushed to milk. 
Welcome and rejoice! Take the path to the right, 

the sacred meadows and groves of Phersephone. 


The greeting of the third line of this tablet makes an etymological word play 
around the root of pathein which needs, in order to be kept, a somewhat 
clumsy literal translation: *hail, you having experienced the experience 
you had not experienced before." The insistence in repeating the same root 
(pathon, pathema, epepontheis) three times in the same line cannot be casual. 
Those who interpret the tablets to the Orphic background of the Zagreus 
myth, i. e. who think that the soul reaches salvation by declaring to have 
expiated the crime of the Titans, ancestors of mankind, against the child 
Dionysos, could think of relating this line to Dionysos' pathe/pathemata 
(the words used by Herodotos, Plutarch and Pausanias when referring to the 
myth) or even to his mother Persephone's penthos (the term employed in 
a famous fragment of Pindar), as a way to link the death and rebirth of the 
initiate to that of Dionysos.? There may indeed be some resonance if the 
Zagreus myth was present in the mind of the initiates who used this tablet, 
but I do not intend to tread now on the classic (albeit still current) querelle 


Johnston 2013; and Scullion's contribution in this volume (commented below in n. 39). 
None of them comments on l. 3 in relation to the pathein/mathein debate. Translation of the 
tablets here is (with some minor modifications) from Jenner 2014, who aims to render the 
poetic character of the lines. 

2 Herodotos 2.171; Plutarch, De esu carnium 1.996bc; De Iside et Osiride 25.360d; De E apud 
Delphos 389a, Defectu oraculorum 415a; Pausanias 8.37.5; Dionysios of Halikarnassos, 
Antiquitates Romanae 2.19; Pindar, fr. 133 Snell-Maehler. Of course this link of the ordeal of 
the initiate to that of the suffering god invites the suspicion of Christianizing projection. Cf. 
Burkert 1987, 75-76. 
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between Orpheo-enthusiasts and Orpheo-sceptics, one of whose main bat- 
tlefields is the interpretation of the tablets.? 

Dionysos (not mentioned in this tablet) is probably in the background of 
this cult, but it is a typical mistaken prejudice of students of these texts to 
think of ancient audiences as so much influenced by editions of Orphica as 
the moderns are. In my opinion, such insistence on the root of pathein must 
have been primarily intended to underline the contested value of this term 
in the context of mystery cults and, even more broadly, in contemporary lit- 
erary and philosophical discussions. This definition of death as an absolutely 
unique pathos indicates a voluntary self-positioning of the composer of this 
funerary/ritual hexameter in a heated debate about the value of intense emo- 
tional experience - to which we turn briefly. 


The Coupling Pathein/Mathein 


A summarized review of the association of pathein and mathein shows that it 
became topical by the fifth century BCE. In Homer and Hesiod suffering was 
related to knowledge in expressions of popular wisdom with a purely nega- 
tive sense of pathein: the fact that man only learns after having suffered just 
shows human foolishness.^ However, in Herodotos there is already a hint 
of a deeper sense. Croesus' final wisdom comes precisely from his previous 
sufferings, which thus lead to a somewhat positive outcome (1.207: Tà dé pot 
ToO) Mata tóvta dydoita pabyuata yeyove). Aeschylus makes the chorus of the 
Agamemnon utter in the first stasimon two famous sentences: “to learn by suf- 
fering is made the supreme rule by Zeus” (176—77: tov nIe u&Boç Bévra xvpiwç 
Éyetv), and “Justice inclines her scales so that wisdom comes to those who suf- 
fer” (250-51: Aixa GE tots ev ma8odctw palety etppemet).5 Here the coupling 


3 For the history of the century-long Orphic controversy, cf. Herrero de Jáuregui 2010, 1-32. 
In our days the most conspicuous representatives of these two sides are A. Bernabé and R. G. 
Edmonds, whose diverging interpretations of the Zagreus myth are explained, among other 
works, in Bernabé 2002 and Edmonds 2013. 

4 E.g. Homer, Iliad 17.32, 20.198. Hesiod, Works and Days 219 (with the formula roov dé te 
vfjrtoc ëyvw). The evidence for the coupling pathein/mathein in Greek literature was collected 
and studied by Dorrie 1956, although he does not dwell on katabasis. The Thurii tablet and 
the Derveni Papyrus (cf. infra) were unknown to him. 

5 Frankel 1962 ad loc puts this passage in relation to Democritus’ relating of knowledge to 
ponoi (fr. B 182 Diels-Kranz). 
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expresses a severe cosmic law for mankind: man is doomed to suffer and learns 
willy-nilly from that fact. Such learning has a depth of knowledge that can- 
not be attained otherwise, as many tragic heroes may attest. In effect, often 
the metabole of the fortune of the tragic hero makes him understand finally, 
often too late: dott uavôdvw (just now I learn), says the widower Admetos 
lamenting his earlier choice;$ Oedipus’ wisdom at Colonus in the last tragedy 
of Sophocles is a consequence of his previous sufferings staged in Oedipus the 
King. The changing of the fortune in one day that Aristotle sees as essential to 
the tragic plot is a pathos from which mathein comes for the characters — and 
in an indirect way, to the spectators too.” 

That the issue had become a popular matter of widespread discussion is 
perhaps best attested by its presence in Athenian comedy, for jokes need to 
be understood by the audience in order to be successful. A fragment of the 
writer of comedy Sotades (5th c. BCE) shows that for Athenian audience the 
coupling pathein/mathein was sufficiently well-known to be the matter of a 
sophisticated word play: if one is doomed to suffer anyway, why should one 
worry about learning, since all this learning will not avoid our suffering? 


el pet TO palety 
oùx Hv nalei, à Sel nalei xov pabety- 
el ue nadeîv Sel, x&v uaôw, ti Set abei; 


Yoon 


où det padetv dp’ à Sel roO ety: Set ydp nalet. 


If after learning came no suffering, 

to learn what we must suffer would be nice. 

But if I have to suffer even if I learn, why should I learn? 

There is no need to learn what we must suffer: for we must suffer.8 


These lines convey the exact inverse of the traditional Archaic thought, i.e. that 
the fool learns by suffering, for the intelligent knows how to avoid it. Here it is 
the fool who labours in vain for a useless previous knowledge because suffer- 
ing is in any case unavoidable. Sotades’ character, whoever he may be, is scepti- 
cal about both pathein and mathein leading to any kind of valuable knowledge. 


6 Euripides, Alkestis 940. 

7 Aristotle, Poetics 1449a13; cf. 1452432: “the best anagnorisis is that which takes place along 
the peripeteia, for example in Oedipus.” 

8 Sotades, fr. 4 Kassel-Austin (my translation), transmitted by a Christian work against astrol- 
ogy. These lines, whose context is lost, seem to refer to oracles or to the afterlife, both promi- 
nent topics in the texts examined here. 
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However, these lines also express a novel trend: if in Aeschylus’ chorus pathein 
and mathein had been on the same side as complementary forms of attaining 
knowledge, the former leading to the latter, Sotades shows that both can be 
dissociated, for pathein will arrive anyway with or without any previous learn- 
ing, and will not produce either any consequent mathein. 

Inversely, in post-Socratic philosophy, this dissociation will take another 
turn, i.e. pathos will be seen as an uncontrollable passion that hinders proper 
learning and hence must be avoided. A clear example of such reasoning is 
furnished by Xenophon's Cyropedia: Tigranes, the son of the Armenian king, 
is trying to convince Cyrus to forgive his treacherous father, since, he argues, 
suffering and fear of death has acted upon his soul and changed it completely, 
from one day to another (év tõe TH å huépa ¿E &~povos eo opov yeyévntar). 
This is contested by Cyrus with a more rational argument, i.e. that virtue is not 
an affection like sorrow, but a learning (n&@mua dpa tig boys od A&yetc Elvan 
THY cwepoabyyy, WoTtep Aon, où pnpa) that does not come suddenly but 
through intellectual training and practice? This will be the dominant trend in 
all ancient philosophy from the fourth century onwards. 

However, Tigranes' argument was thought by Xenophon worth opposing 
because it had some illustrious defendants, not only among hybristic tragic 
heroes who would learn the truth the hard way in the day of their metabole, but 
also among some theoreticians. In Helen's Encomium, Gorgias says that one of 
the effects of poetry is to introduce in the listeners a sorrowful desire (1680¢ 
QiAonevOrc) and to make the soul undergo a particular experience (1816v «t 
TAO Ue Sta THY Aóyov £rotev ý buyn). Poetic words would have enchanted and 
taken power over Helen's soul making her act beyond any rational thought.!? If 
such was the force of poetry upon the audience, the effect of enduring actual 
pathemata through other means must have been considered equally powerful, 
if not more. 

This privileging of pathein as a superior form of access to a higher level 
of thinking, acting, and living seems the stand taken by the composer of the 
aforementioned Thurian line, for whom enduring a unique pathos was the key 
to entrance in the divine realm. Whoever greets the deceased says that it is 
his unique ordeal (i.e. death) that makes him worth being welcomed, which 
clearly emphasizes a concept that was an identity-marker of the cult. That 
this is not overinterpreting an isolated line is supported by a famous, albeit 


9 Xenophon, Cyropedia 3.1.17—18. According to Dórrie (1956, 30-31) this text would be 
directly referring to Gorgianic theories (cf. note 10). The relation may be looser if the 
debate was in the air. 

10 Gorgias, Encomium of Helen 9. 
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fragmentary, sentence of Aristotle about the mysteries, in which pathein is 
clearly opposed to mathein and given neat precedence: “The initiates have not 
a lesson to learn, but an experience to undergo and a condition into which 
they must be brought, after having become fit” (tod teAoupevous od palety ti 
Setv, HAAG nabeîv xai StateOivort, SyAovott yevouevous Emttydetous).! It is proba- 
ble, as some scholars have suggested, that Aristotle’s original argumentation 
referred primarily to Eleusis, where the ineffable experiences come only after 
some training in previous initiations. Plato’s use of Eleusinian imagery to 
depict philosophical knowledge culminating in contemplation also suggests 
such gradualism.!? However, the conscious privileging of pathein over mathein, 
which applies to the mysteries the contemporary broader discussion, may have 
played an important role from Classical times not only in Eleusis, but also in 
other cults, like that in which the Thurian line originated and which (like 
Xenophon's Tigranes) would have taken support in the positive ideas of pathos 
that are found in tragedy and in Gorgianic theories. On the other hand, this 
focusing on pathein may also have been a source of criticism from other think- 
ers: as we shall see, Plato, Demosthenes, or the Derveni commentator would 
probably have agreed that many itinerant initiators went through a shortcut 
directly to the last stage that substituted learning for some intense emotion. 


Spatial and Temporal Imagery 


These criticisms and self-positioning assertions provide some keys to the dif- 
ferent ways in which the two poles of experiencing and learning are imagined. 
Aristotle's line is transmitted by the Christian bishop Synesios of Cyrene (early 
5th c. CE), who quotes it in a defence of a progressive knowledge of the sacred, 
whereby only in the last stage is experience more important than learning. 
Synesios takes part in a debate between the defenders of the long, hard way 


11 Aristotle, fr. 15 Rose (probably stemming from his introductory work Peri philosophias), 
transmitted by Synesios' Dion, cf. below. 

12 Cf. Burkert 1987, 69 with n. 13. Contra, Dorrie (1956, 35) states that Synesios’ argument 
is Platonic, but Aristotle's statement is not. For Plato's image of progressive initiation 
into the mysteries of philosophy, cf. Riedweg 1987 and Nightingale 2005. Bremmer 
2014, 1-20 for a thorough description of Eleusis' ritual. Larson (2016, 270—72) thinks 
that the source of the "doctrine pathein not mathein" (quite an oxymoron itself) are 
"the Eleusinian authorities" themselves. That may be true, but the contrast she draws of 
Eleusinian emotional cult vs. doctrinal Orphism cannot be held: both dimensions appear 
in both spheres, as the evidence here examined proves. 
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to attain mystic experiences and those (e.g. some Egyptian monks) that dis- 
pensed with any previous training. Though centuries later, his description of 
both tendencies contains to a certain extent the same images that we find in 
Classical times — perhaps based on Aristotle’s — though we have no way of 
knowing how far this may be true. This is the whole passage: 


But as to those who tread the other path deemed to be of adamant, even 
though, to say the truth, some of them arrive at the goal, they seem to me 
scarcely to have travelled a path at all. For how is a path possible where 
there is no gradual progress apparent, where there is no first and sec- 
ond stage or any order of going? On the contrary, their procedure is like 
Bacchic frenzy - like the leap of a man mad, or possessed - the attain- 
ment of a goal without running the race, a passing beyond reason with- 
out the previous exercise of reasoning (Baxyeia xoi dApatt paovix@ dy Tvi 
xoti Peo~opynTH, xoi TO jy) Spapovtac eic TOV EcyaTov Tjxetv, xor Un KATA Adyov 
evepynouvtas elc TO emexetva Adyou yeveoOat). For the sacred matter (to 
yeya teodv) is not like attention belonging to knowledge, or an outlet 
of mind, nor is it like one thing in one place and another in another. On 
the contrary — to compare small and greater — it is like Aristotle's view 
that men being initiated have not a lesson to learn, but an experience to 
undergo and a condition into which they must be brought, after having 
become fit. Now, the state of fitness also is irrational, and if reason play no 
part in preparing it, much more so. Therefore also their direct descent to 
some slight deed is itself immediate, and extends much farther: it is like 
a fall, just as we liken the ascent to a leap (tovtotg obv xai ý 00806 £000c 
¿ni opixpdy twa mode, deco abty xal ToAÙ móppo, xol ÉOIXE NTWPATI, 
xabdrep Thv dvadpomry elxdlouev &Auari). For reason did not speed them 
on their way, neither did it receive them on their return.!? 


Synesios distinguishes the image of the progressive path from that of sudden 
descent (kathodos) which he likens to a fall (ptoma), in correspondence to sud- 
den ascent (anadromé) which he likens to a leap (halma). The respective cor- 
respondence of two basic images, i.e. horizontal and vertical movements, to 
the gradual mathein and the sudden pathein, can be shown to be also valid in 
Classical times precisely in those documents most closely linked to the Bacchic 
rites Synesios is alluding to — i.e. the gold tablets. 


13 ~Dion 8 (trans. Fitzgerald, modified). 
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In effect, the Thurian tablet whose text was our starting point enunciates in 
its fourth line a sudden radical transformation, “from a man into a god,” which 
seems to be mystically expressed by the ritual formula “a kid you fell into the 
milk” (9ed¢ éyévou tE avOpwmou: Épipos ëç yo Entec). Divinization after death 
is exceptional within the sphere of Greek religion, and even within the corpus 
of “Orphic” gold tablets, most of which just refer to a final state of blessed- 
ness. There is only one other tablet with such explicit deification, also found 
in Thurii (Orph. Fr. 488). After four lines depicting the typical supplication of 
the soul to the Queen of the Underworld, five other lines express in unique for- 
mulas a radical transformation from man into god, and vertical sudden move- 
ments like leaping and falling: 


xburov & e€ertav BapumevOeos &pyaAéoto, 
iueptob Ò’ eneBav otepavov noci xapradipoiot, 
Seonoivas 0 ón6 xóXnov Edvv yBovias BactAstas: 
dABte xot uaxaploté, edç ò’ Éont dvti Bpototo. 
Eplpos &c YAN ÉTETOV. 


I flew out of the wheel of grief and suffering; 

I came up with swift feet to the crown I so desired; 

I sank beneath the bosom of the Mistress, Queen of the Underworld, 
“Blessed and fortunate one, god will you be, no longer mortal.” 

Iam the kid that fell into milk. 


It cannot be by chance that the line expressing deification is accompanied in 
both tablets by a ritual formula that is the core of other two tablets, those of 
Pelinna (Thessaly), which speak in their first line of a radical transformation — 
death and rebirth. The text in these two tablets is practically the same: 


vOv Eaves xai vOv &yévou, tpioóA Bre, Auart TÕDE. 
cinei Depoepovar a’ ötı Borcytog adTos £Avce. 
tadpos elc yda £opsc. 

opo eic yoru £opsc. 

xptóc elc yåda Éreosc. 


14 The first lines present a supplication of the newly arrived soul to Persephone, which, 
like other Thurian tablets, presents striking parallels with the Homeric scenes of sup- 
plication in the Odyssey: cf. Herrero de Jáuregui 2013a. This means that this tablet 
blends the ‘vertical’ images in the second part with a typically ‘horizontal’ images in 
the second one. 
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olvov £yetc evdatuova civ 
xai où pv elc oro yv teAdous &rep SABtot X ot. 


Now you died and now came into being, thrice blessed, on this very same day. 

Say to Persephone that the Bacchios himself released you. 

A bull you leapt into milk, 

you quickly leapt into milk, 

a ram you fell into milk. 

You have wine as your mark of good fortune. 

And you will go beneath the earth, having celebrated rites just as the 
other blessed ones.'5 


The enigmatic expressions like “a kid you fell into the milk,” which also appears 
in the Thurian tablet, have the same aorist in the verb and brief and pregnant 
style that the mystic symbola transmitted by other sources.!6 Whatever their 
much-discussed original meaning, the utterances in the tablets doubtless refer 
to some ritual implying immortalization.!” Now it seems clear that the initial 
line in the two tablets from Pelinna is functionally equivalent to the pathein 
hexameter in that from Thurii: it refers to a unique experience, birth and 
rebirth, that is experienced in a particular, special day. Just like Tigranes (and 
many tragic heroes) would argue, a single day of approaching death provokes 
a complete change.!? 

There is a common feature to the symbola in all these tablets with ritual 
actions in the aorist that links them to Synesios' description of Bacchic frenzy:I 
flew out, I came up, I dived, I rushed, I fell ... The suddenness of all this leaping 
does not seem to wholly coincide with the primary image of the descent to 
Hades of the souls of the dead, which is usually rather progressive until they 
reach their final destiny (e.g. in the Deuteronekyia). In fact, other tablets, e.g. 
that from Hipponion (Orph. Fr. 474) present a much slower progress towards 
the ultimate destiny, a more traditional account of an uncertain and dangerous 


15 Orph. Fr 485-86. Ll. 4 and 6 are lacking in the second tablet. 

16 Clement of Alexandria, Protrepticus 2.15.3: dnd Tov Mactov &£8vv; Demosthenes, De corona 
18.259: Épuyov xaxdv, spov dtietvov. This utterance seems a simplification by Demosthenes 
of usually more enigmatic ritual symbola: cf. Herrero de Jáuregui 20152. 

17 Faraone 2011 and 2013 has convincingly related to Dionysiac rituals of immortalization 
by leaping into the sea — similar to Theseus’ myth, who dived as a boy and emerged as 
an adult after meeting Amphitrite. Faraone's reconstruction solves the meaning of these 
actions more satisfactorily than any previous attempts (cf. Bernabé-Jiménez 2008, 76-83; 
Graf and Johnston 2013, 128-29). 

18 Cf. Herrero de Jáuregui 2013b, 51-54. 
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journey where having learnt the right instructions is the key to reach the goal, 
“to go along the sacred road that the other famed Bacchic initiates travel.” We 
could distinguish, therefore, between those tablets which depict a progres- 
sive descent that leads to a final destiny along other initiates (heroization), 
and those that allude to a sudden vertical movement that ends up in deifi- 
cation: explicit mutation into god or rebirth are only present in the “vertical 
tablets,” clearly implying a ritual intense experience, i.e. a unique pathein that 
transforms him who endures it. By contrast, concepts linked to true “doctrinal” 
knowledge, like alétheia (truth) and mnemosyne (memory), are the key to salva- 
tion in “horizontal tablets” (e.g. that of Hipponion), rather than any pathema.? 

This distinction of two different conceptions of approaching the sacred (in 
Synesios) or the gods of the Underworld (the tablets), which are expressed 
through opposite images of movement with their own temporal and spa- 
tial conditions, is an example of the inner consistence of “conceptual meta- 
phors,” to use the well-known expression of G. Lakoff and M. Johnson.?° In 
the rites and texts that described the process of initiation and of descent to 
Hades, quickness and verticality would correspond to instantly transformative 
pathein while measured horizontality would express progressive mathein. 

However, it would be naive to hope that these two ideal types were exactly 
reflected in each piece of evidence. There were scarce, if any, pure instances 
of one of them in isolation. In the “vertical” gold tablets there are also some 
expressions which remind of the progressive ones: the supplication to 
Persephone of the newly arrived soul, instructions on what to say and where to 
go, etc. Furthermore, in the (vertical) tablets from Thurii, with all their reliance 
on experience, there are dense hexametric formulae that theorize how the 
mystes reaches deification, as we have seen. In these tablets, the pathema has 
not wholly eliminated the need of mathema. As the Thurian tablets show, each 
particular case of a ritual or poetic performance which offered occasion for a 
tension between pathos and mathos may have been resolved in a specific ad 
hoc combination. Rather than two pure types, the conceptual clusters around 
each of these terms form the ideal poles of the axis along which each instance 
finds its own equilibrium. 


19 Orph. Fr. 474: “the work of Memory" (l.1); “the lake of Memory" (Il. 6 and 12); Orph. Fr. 
477: "you will tell them the whole truth" (1.7). For a thorough formulation of this distinc- 
tion between horizontal and vertical tablets, cf. Herrero de Jáuregui 2015a, 685-92. 

20 Lakoff and Johnson 1981. There has been much literature on ancient religion from cogni- 
tive perspectives since this seminal work (lately e.g. Larson 2016), but I am not convinced 
that the newer approaches (cf. nn. 37-38 infra) are as useful as this one for the under- 
standing of ancient texts. 
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Ritual Recreations of Hades 


In many theorizations and fabrications of ritual, in line with the Eleusinian 
trend, the balance would shift naturally to the side of pathein, and the linkage 
with death was the most direct way of showing the ineffability and unique- 
ness of the ordeal. Most scholars suppose that the cults witnessed by the gold 
tablets possibly had some initiatory correlate in which a death-like experience 
was rehearsed. Centuries later, a mystic experience is famously described 
by Plutarch in a fragment where he assimilates “in sound and in reality,” ie. 
phonetically and conceptually, the process of dying (teleute) and that of 
the initiatory telete. Modern readers of this passage have often focused on 
the description of the terrors of Hades, *panic and shivering and sweat, and 
amazement,’ followed by the wonderful blessings. Yet the initial lines are less 
often quoted, but more relevant for our purpose: 


thus we say that the soul that has passed thither is dead in regard to its 
complete change and transformation (xoà Thv eig TO 6Aov uevooAyv xal 
petaxóopnow). In this world it is without knowledge (£vroü0a ò dyvoet), 
except when it is already at the point of death; at this point it suffers an 
experience (tote dE naoyet mc&90¢) similar to those who celebrate great 
initiations.?! 


According to Plutarch, the deathlike experience of some ritual initiations 
is a way of getting knowledge, just as in real death the soul learns the truth 
about its destiny. There is no doctrine and no teaching. The “voices and dances 
and solemnities of sacred utterances and pure visions" (pwvàç xai xopeto xoi 
TELVOTITAS AXoVGLATWY tepv Kal paopátwv dyiwv £yovrec) of the final stage 
seem directed to provoke an experience of blessedness, just as before terror 
had been felt, but not to instil any particular tenet. In the mysteries whose 
theory Plutarch is echoing to illustrate his point (separation of body and soul) 
learning comes from intense feeling, not from teaching — a point similar to 
Aristotle's, based on the similarity of the mystic experience to that of going 
down to Hades. 

However, though katabatic ritual was prone to emphasizing pathos, this did 
not necessarily exclude the doctrinal pole. In the description of Trophonios’ 
oracle at Lebadeia, Pausanias shows that the entrance into the underground 
adyton was very much like an Underworld descent — in fact a man who had 


21 Plutarch, fr. 178 Sandbach. Cf. Burkert 1987, 91-92. 
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gone down without having fulfilled the ritual and mental requisites was found 
dead elsewhere, as if having failed in his katabasis.?? Those who descend feel a 
paralysing terror that makes them unconscious of themselves and of their sur- 
roundings (xétoydv te ETL và Seiatt xai dyvata Ó OLWG abtod te xal THY méAoc), 
which is typical of such sudden returns from the Underworld - e.g. the silent 
Alkestis in the final scene of Euripides’ tragedy. In this descent, their acoustic 
and/or visual experience was the source from which doctrinal teachings were 
derived. "Those who have entered the shrine learn the future (Giddoxovrat cà 
péMovta), not in one and the same way in all cases, but by sight sometimes and 
at other times by hearing (noŭ ctc xoi cide xot &AA0¢ Hxoucev).” Such instruction 
was not only useful for themselves, but also for the priests who obtained infor- 
mation from them: after the ascent of the inquirer, the priests of the oracle sit 
him in the throne of Memory and “ask him what he has seen and discovered, 
from which they learn" (dvepwtdow ónóca ide te xoi EbOeto; wabdvtes dé ...).23 
Pausanias confirms from personal testimony that those who have descended 
into the shrine of Trophonios are obliged to dedicate a tablet on which is writ- 
ten all that each has heard or seen (&váyxn ode, 6nóca ýxovoev Exactos ÿ Elev, 
avabetvat yeypauuéva ev nivaxı). The experiences of the inquirers, whose effects 
are individual and short-lived (with time the paralysed inquirer will recover all 
his powers and ability to laugh), are recorded to provide material that will be 
useful for the learning of others. 

In Trophonios' oracle the role of mathein is underlined by the priests them- 
selves. Yet as we have seen, there were some rituals in which only experience 
was emphasized in their self-presentation to others and/or in their labelling 
by others: Aristotle's fragment refers to such rituals from an external perspec- 
tive, while the Thurian tablet shows the focusing on pathos from an internal 
one. None of these cases of categorizing of a ritual as purely pathos-oriented, 
however, must be immediately taken at face value. Intellectual learning played 


22 Pausanias 9.39.11. The tale of a bodyguard of Demetrios who "performed none of the 
usual rites in the sanctuary, and descended not to consult the god but in the hope of 
stealing gold and silver from the shrine" and whose body "appeared in a different place, 
and was not cast out at the sacred mouth," seems oracular propaganda, a kind of ritual 
equivalent of Peirithoós' failed katabasis, in order to show that only in the ritually marked 
itinerary can one return to life. On Trophonios' oracle, cf. Bonnechere 2003. Pirenne- 
Delforge 2008, 330 remarks that Pausanias does not present it as a mystery cult, since 
there is no secrecy: this may explain the larger role of mathein in the oracle than in other 
mystic katabaseis. 

23 Cf. LSJ s.v. for the difference, clearly marked in this text, between ruv8dvouat (learn by 
inquiry) and pavðávw (learn by study). 
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an important role in katabatic rituals not only when, as in Trophonios' shrine, 
it was explicitly valued, but also in any other rite that hinted at a journey to 
the Underworld, even of the most purely emotional and brief kind. After all, 
obtaining specific knowledge was a fundamental reason to go to Hades. 


Knowledge from and of Hades 


The consideration of the land of the dead as a most authoritative source of 
knowledge is common in ancient Greece (as in many other cultures), since the 
dead are already out of human time, and therefore they have the ability to know 
past, present, and future alike. In addition, the dead speak from the telos of their 
life, and therefore they are more authorized to say what is true or not about the 
world they are leaving as well as about their new one. This authoritative knowl- 
edge is the ground for all forms of divination that used the dead as source of 
knowledge, making them come up in necromantic rituals, dreams, etc. — which, 
of course, encountered quite some scepticism.?*^ A more direct possibility of 
getting such knowledge was not summoning the dead, but visiting them, which 
provided a more intense encounter which would produce deeper knowledge. 
The aforementioned texts of Plutarch and Pausanias describe ritual correlates 
of famous katabatic literature like Odysseus’ Nekyia and Aeneas’ descent: knowl- 
edge from Hades could only be fully apprehended by going there. 

The problem is, of course, that it is impossible to go down and come 
back: death is by definition a unique moment that cannot be experienced 
twice. This practicality did not discourage ancient poets and ritual profes- 
sionals, who imagined ways to get down “virtually” and create pathemata 
that, being like those endured by those who die, would grant them knowledge 
from Hades.?5 Narrations and ritual recreations of descents to the Underworld 


24 Ogden 2001. Johnston's recent examination of column V of the Derveni Papyrus (2014), 
independently supported by Ferrari's new reading “ex Haidou" (2014), shows that such 
necromantic rituals were those that the Derveni commentator is alluding to. The com- 
mentator says that many people do not believe in these terrible visions coming from 
Hades, and therefore do not learn nor know. He equates learning (mathein), knowing 
(eidenai) and believing (peithein), opposing them all against pleasure and error, the 
causes of disbelief in this otherworldly knowledge. 

25 Cf. Pindar Threnoi fr. 137 Snell-Maehler, where vision of (probably) mystic rites means 
knowledge of destiny and origins, a knowledge that will be fulfilled when going to the 
Underworld: &Atoc öotıç Sav xeiv' elc dd x06v" | oTe Lev lou teAeuTdy, | olev ðè Siécdorov 
àpy&v. On evidence for the association between initiatory rituals and the process of death, 
cf. Martín Hernández 2005. 
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aimed to give mortals a glimpse of the world of the dead before actually going 
into it. The exceptional perspective of an anticipation of the final outcome of 
one’s life was exploited by poets and priests, and also by philosophers in order 
to support their ideological discourses. Plato’s katabatic myths in Gorgias and 
the Republic, Plutarch’s at the end of On the Delays of Divine Vengeance (De sera 
numinis vindicta), or Vergil's Aeneid 6, are famous examples of the ethical and 
political consequences derived from an account of a descent to Hades. Not 
only knowledge about the afterlife, but practical teachings about what must 
be done in this life, were legitimized and made extremely persuasive through 
katabasis. 

That the audience was impressed and felt the pathos of death was essential 
for the legitimacy of any persuasive account, and in this effort the spatial and 
temporal elements were essential in order to create the necessary emotional 
state: just as the careful preparation of the initiate in Trophonios' ritual and 
his enclosing under earth are essential for living the unique experience, the 
vivid descriptions of the Underworld that poets and philosophers make are 
not ornamental, but indispensable means to transmit the pathos of Hades 
to the audience? Depicting the spaces of the afterlife as Plato does in the 
Republic, Phaedo, or the Timaeus is an exercise in projecting imaginary land- 
scapes into the minds of the readers; these works became the models for many 
successful descriptions.?? The contemplation of the horrors of Hades aims to 
create a movement of the soul (metabole, metoikésis in Plutarch's words in the 
fragment quoted above) that will change her mind (diatethénai in Aristotle's). 
Mutatis mutandis, the contemplation of Hell that Jesuit spiritual exercises rec- 
ommend has the same function.?? Experiencing the pathemata of katabasis, 


26 Inthe literary sphere, the most famous example is the Aeneid: Vergil's famous hypallage 
ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram (Aeneid 6.268) shows well the intimate con- 
nexion of the descendants and the infernal space that is being described. Likewise, the 
uniqueness and extraordinary moment that is being lived must be underlined (nunc ... 
nunc ... repeats the Sibyl upon entering Hades in 6.261). Cf. Herrero de Jáuregui 2015b. 

27 Already before Plato, Greek itinerant “priests” were used to depict imaginary spaces to 
compensate through imagination the lack of stable sanctuaries (Herrero de Jáuregui 
20158, 681-85). Plato's eschatological myths created the quasi-canonical models for 
philosophers to describe the afterlife. C£. Gagné 2015 on Plutarch's depiction of the 
Underworld in Thespesios' myth at the end of De sera numinis vindicta. 

28 Cf. Grafton 2009, 172, who points out how Pierre Hadot discovered the roots of these 
spiritual exercises in ancient philosophy. Proklos in late antiquity spoke of “sympatheia 
of the souls" achieved by the mysteries (In Rempublicam 2.108.17—30 Kroll): cf. Burkert 
1987, 114. 
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an impossible but effective “death before death,” through ritual practicing, 
listening, or reading, was the necessary condition to learn the mathemata 
from Hades. 

However, a verbal or ritual recreation of katabasis is reliable only until a 
“better and truer” one appears.?? There was no single valid account and many 
could claim to be the right one. Given the inevitable ideological implications 
of each version of katabasis, the competition of diverse types of descents to 
Hades made this topic one of the most fertile among the usual agonal singing 
of Archaic Greek poets. There are many different types of katabatic accounts 
from antiquity: some of them heroic, others parodic, others derived from rit- 
ual, others rooted in philosophy and, just as Dante would centuries later, each 
of them takes into account the previous katabatic traditions in a spirit of emu- 
lation.?? The type of relation in each case between pathein and mathein was 
doubtless one of the main elements of such competition. There could be diver- 
gence between many different type of doctrines in the side of mathein, and 
also various forms of pathein, but a main factor of differentiation was precisely 
the emphasis on one or the other pole to a correct grasp of the knowledge 
from Hades. 

It is in this spirit that, before offering Er's account of the afterlife in the 
Republic, a philosophical katabasis, Plato rejects superficial descriptions of the 
blessings and horrors of Hades by those who allege the ancient poets, Homer, 
Hesiod, Mousaios, and Orpheus. Plato denounces a quick and easy experience 
of Hades which does not need any previous doctrinal teaching or preparation 
of the soul?! Likewise, the Derveni commentator, in a section where he dwells 
in the issue of learning and experiencing, criticizes those who attend rites and 
are unable to understand since, he says, “it is impossible to listen to what is 
being said and learn at the same time" — an interesting point that elaborates 
on the fact that real mathema should require reflection before (or after) the 


29 Plato, Gorgias 527a: el nn Gytodvtes elyouev abtav Pertiw xal dAnPeotepa ebpeîv. The dia- 
logue with Kallikles (523a) shows that accounts of katabasis suffered from the same 
difficulty that necromantic divination (cf. n. 24): scepticism from the side of those audi- 
tors that would refuse to partake of the pathos of the narrations and the mathos derived 
from it. 

30 Cf. Clark 1979 and the contribution by Graf in this volume for overviews of katabatic 
traditions, and Most 1992 for the appropriateness of the theme of katabasis to draw met- 
aliterary judgments over previous versions. 

31 Plato, Republic 363c: eic "AiBou yàp &yayovtes TH Adyw. A caricature of a superficial initia- 
tion is famously made by Demosthenes, De corona 18.259-60. Cf. n. 16. 
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sensorial pathéma, wholly in the spirit of Cyrus’ refutation of the one-day 
experience hypothesized by Tigranes.?? 

These pieces of evidence, almost nauseatingly well-known as loci classici of 
the evidence about Orphism, have been judged by Robert Parker with these 
words: "the relation between initiation and justice (or "faith" and “works”) as 
techniques of salvation is a recurrent religious problem.”33 However, the con- 
ceptual opposition lying in these texts could be formulated in less Pauline 
terms, using the properly Greek ones that, rather than an ethical aspect (only 
clear in Plato) stress the shortness and itinerancy of these ambulant rites which 
appeal to emotion and not to the intellect: pathein and mathein. These were 
two poles that were being redefined in Classical times as legitimate sources 
of knowledge. Their presence was the key to dismiss rival accounts as uncon- 
vincing doctrines or as deceiving enchantments, in a world where increasing 
multiplicity of discourses fostered the need of authorized knowledge. 

Thus a credible combination of pathein and mathein was an essential source 
of legitimization of accounts of katabasis. Each author or builder of ritual dis- 
courses could opt for a different proportion, depending on the audience and 
the literary or ritual genre, by an ad hoc resolution of the tension between an 
emotionally intense experience, based on feeling and senses (seeing, hearing) 
in a specific unique moment, and the long training necessary to arrive to an 
intellectual understanding of a consistent and orderly account.?* Often the 
former was envisaged and categorized in opposition to the latter, and pathein 
and mathein were contraposed as radically incompatible forms of knowledge. 
Other times, however, they were conciliated in different ways: pathein led to 
mathein and vice-versa. Factors like the traditional secrecy of ritual would fos- 
ter the ineffability of the former, while a philosophically-minded demand for 
generalizing knowledge would encourage the latter?» Whichever solution was 
adopted, the ultimate aim of emotional experiences and of doctrinal teachings 
was to be persuasive, and all the different efforts to equilibrate both elements, 


32  Dervenvi Papyrus col. xx: où yàp olóv te doxoücou 1100 xot uadetv tà Aeyópeva. The whole col- 
umn xx dwells on hearing, learning and learning in rites, though with no explicit mention 
of katabasis. 

33 Parker 1995, 509. 

34 This tension is also clear in the most famous ancient katabatic account, Vergil's Aeneid 6, 
where doctrinal teachings are in equilibrium with sensorial perceptions, and learning 
with feeling: cf. Herrero de Jáuregui 2015b. 

35 On secret, a typical element associated with ineffable experience that is reserved for ini- 
tiates, cf. Burkert 1995. However, also doctrine could be associated with secret, hence the 
so-called hieroi logoi, with supposedly reserved teachings, cf. Henrichs 2002. 
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or to discard one of them completely at the expense of the other, were oriented 
to the purpose of peithein. But of course, none of these attempts had definitive 
success in eradicating disbelief of katabatic accounts. The Derveni commenta- 
tor and Plato agree in depicting an extended scepticism about any account of 
the Underworld. Jokes like Sotades’ proved, at the end, at least as successful as 
all the terrors of and teachings from Hades. 


Priority vs. Interdependence 


A last question raised by the examination of these texts is that of precedence. 
Since, as the Derveni commentator says, simultaneity of pathein and mathein 
appears as difficult to imagine, some of the aforementioned sources seem to 
tackle the relation of both poles in terms of chronological priority. Plato imagines 
learning as being necessarily prior to experience, while Trophonios’ priests seem 
to think that the pathemata of the descendants are the source of their mathein. 
Now, the sort of verbal discourses that come out as a consequence of an 
intense emotional experience, as e. g. those that were written down in the tab- 
lets of Trophonius' oracle, may of course have been multifarious — Pausanias 
himself says that sometimes the inquirer heard, others saw. The experience 
may have varied from case to case, and so even more the written accounts 
derived from them. Thus the portrait offered by Pausanias would seem prima 
facie to fit nicely not only with the ancient opposition pathein/mathein, but 
also with the contemporary “cognitive study of religion,’ which proposes a 
model in which intense ineffable “iconic experiences” produce “spontaneous 
exegetical reflections” that develop in generalizing argumentative ways — and 
also “flashbulb memories” that bring back to the mind the intensity of the ini- 
tial emotional experience.?6 This model has, in fact, been applied to explain 
Greek mystery cults that would be examples of an “imagistic mode of religios- 
ity.’ From immediate ineffable intense ritual experiences a flood of texts would 


36 H. Whitehouse introduced these categories in two ground-breaking works for the cog- 
nitive study of religion (2000 and 2004). Later followers (e.g. the collection of studies 
in Whitehouse and McCauley 2005) have complicated the terminology but it is not 
clear how this means progress or at least a better tool for the understanding of ancient 
evidence. It is indicative that none of these works (or others influenced by them like 
Ustinova 2009 on perception of caves, or Larson 2016, the most ambitious study of 
Greek religion from a cognitive perspective to this day) even quote the works of G. Lakoff 
(cf. n. 20), whose “conceptual metaphors” have proved a helpful instrument to a better 
grasping of ancient texts. 
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spring that would try to give a discursive exegesis of it, and on the other hand, 
certain ritual moments when the initial experience would be revived.? An 
ineffable pathos would be the original core of mystery cults, and in a logically 
and chronologically later stage, diverse mathémata would follow. 

However, most of the evidence we have examined suggests a less linear 
model. The texts derived from the recorded tablets in Trophonios' shrine are 
likely to influence other people's ideas about Hades, and the experience of 
later descendants to the shrine, just as they have been influenced by previous 
ones. This process of transmission of the experience is not restricted to partic- 
ipants in the ritual. Reading of texts, listening to recitations, and contemplat- 
ing images depicting katabasis, may bring to mind a whole set of sensations 
that conform to an experience intimately bound with that of a ritual which 
actually includes an underground descent. Ancient Greeks conceived dying as 
going to Hades at the deepest cognitive level, and this basic conceptual met- 
aphor shapes any ritual experience and sustains any narrative discourse built 
thereupon.? If we go back to the Thurian tablet with which we began this 
study (Orph. Fr. 487), the first line “when the soul forsakes the light of sun" 
sets the context for all that follows, including the ritual symbola that convey 
an experience never undergone before.?9 Accounts such as Plato's myth of Er 
or Plutarch's myth of Thespesios aim to instil into the audience the feelings 
of terror and relief not unlike those experienced in the ritual. An individual 
experience of Hades, unique though it is, is inevitably framed by the collective 


37 E.g. Bowden 2010. Whitehouse 2005, 212 himself thinks that “the imagistic mode figures 
especially in the religions of the ancient world and, until recently, in many small-scale 
societies and cults.” Such chronological priority is also extended into macro-history, mak- 
ing the imagistic mode predominant in the Paleolothic, while docrinal mode would start 
being extended with Neolithic societies. 

38 Cf. Sourvinou-Inwood 1980 on what is indeed a “conceptual metaphor" in Lakoff's ter- 
minology (cf. n. 20). Even Ustinova 2009, 93, much influenced by Whitehouse's cognitiv- 
ism, acknowledges that Timarchos' visions in Trophonios' adyton (according to Plutarch) 
would have been “culturally patterned." 

39  Thislineis dismissed as merely formulaic by Scullion (his contribution in this volume), in 
coherence with his proposal that the defunct who descends is not a "soul" (and therefore 
cannot be the feminine kathara in other Thurian tablets). However, a tablet in which all 
lines are pregnant with dense meanings is unlikely to start with a line just to set the scene 
of death with an “empty formula.” Besides, in many of the texts we have reviewed the 
pathein / mathein discussion dwells around the soul, including some of Classical times, 
so it is logical that l.3 refers to the soul alluded to in l. 1. This is my main objection to 
considering unlikely that kathara refers to the soul in the other Thurian tablets (Orph. Fr. 
488-90), to which this one (Orph. Fr. 487) is closest in content and localization. 
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references transmitted in oral accounts and written texts, reflected in paint- 
ings and rituals, in ideological and narrative levels. And vice-versa, each indi- 
vidual account of such experience contributes to the collective tradition with 
its particular modifications and crystallizations of the previous background. 

Thus any personal katabatic experience, be it attained by participating in a 
ritual or listening to (or reading) an account, is mediated by a much older tra- 
dition of both myths and rituals which influences each and every one of those 
who “experience Hades” in spite of it being a unique ordeal that is necessar- 
ily endured only once by each one. Therefore, the doctrinal teachings precede 
and shape emotional experiences as much as they depend on and are enriched 
by them. Each author will give priority to the dimension that seems to require 
more emphasis in a specific given discourse. However, to ask which of the two 
poles originates first in absolute terms would be, like the old debates about 
myth and ritual, a restatement of the insoluble problem of the chicken and 
the egg. 
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CHAPTER 7 


From Alkestis to Archidike 
Thessalian Attitudes to Death and the Afterlife 


Sofia Kravaritou and Maria Stamatopoulou 


The aim of this chapter is to offer a regional perspective on the issue of 
Underworld journeys in Antiquity by tracing Thessalian attitudes to Hades 
from the Classical to the Hellenistic period.* What do we know of the beliefs 
regarding the Underworld in Thessaly, a land where one of the most famous 
and successful katabaseis occurred? Our starting point will be the most famous 
Thessalian ‘round trip’ to Hades, that of Alkestis, portrayed through Athenian 
eyes in Euripides’ tragedy and Plato. This will allow us to discuss eschatolog- 
ical beliefs reflected in fifth-century BCE Athenian literary works and address 
some of the stereotypes about Thessaly, as both are linked to the questions 
under discussion. We will then turn to Thessaly itself and examine a variety 
of relevant evidence pertaining to cults of deities linked with passages and 
human destiny, the gold lamellae from Pherai and Pharsalos, funerary epi- 
grams from the region echoing themes attested in the lamellae or revealing a 
concern with or a belief in the possibility of a blessed afterlife or for a ‘round 
trip to the Underworld’ and last but not least, the evidence from contemporary 
Thessalian necropoleis. As will be seen, the Thessalian evidence, although of 
a complex and often disparate nature, is suggestive of a heightened interest in 
the safe journey to the Underworld or a blessed afterlife. 

Thessaly is strategically situated in the Greek peninsula (Figure 7.1). It was 
very fertile, commanded an excellent cavalry force, and was famous for the 
wealth and the luxurious lifestyle of its landowning elite families who ruled 


* The authors would like to express their warmest thanks to the organizers for the invitation 


to participate at the conference and their hospitality, and the audience of the conference for 
useful suggestions, esp. F. Graf. An earlier version of this paper titled “Thessalian Attitudes to 
Death: Some Notes on SEG xxviii, 528 and Beyond,” focusing on Thessalian epigrams, was 
presented by S. Kravaritou at the Oxford Epigraphy Seminar on 11.11.2013; S. Kravaritou 
would like to thank R. Parker and J. Ma for their very helpful comments. S. Kravaritou’s 
research was funded by the European Union's Horizon 2020 research and innovation pro- 
gramme under the Marie Sktodowska-Curie grant agreement No. 658573. M. Stamatopoulou 
would like to thank J.-Cl. Decourt for kindly allowing her access to his article on the 
Marmarini inscription prior to publication, and the Ephorate of Antiquities of Larisa for 
providing illustrations for this article, in particular S. Katakouta. 
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FIGURE 7.1 Map of Thessaly showing the sites mentioned in the text. 
SOURCE: M. KOPSACHEILI. 


in an oligarchic manner in the Archaic and Classical periods.! Key sites for our 
discussion are: Pherai (the marital home of Alkestis), the port cities of Iolkos 
(place of origin of Alkestis), Pagasai and Amphanai on the western mouth of 
the Pagasetic Gulf which were under the control of Pherai in Classical times, 
Demetrias, the major port of Thessaly in the Hellenistic period, as well as 
inland cities, such as Pelinna, Trikke, Larisa, and Pharsalos.2 


Thessaly in Literary Sources 


The ‘Hellenic identity’ of its people was not under question, but Classical and 
later — non-Thessalian — literary sources paint Thessaly as a feudal backwa- 
ter famous for its excessive luxury and all sorts of abuses? a view that has 


1 Stamatopoulou 2007a. 

2 Decourt, Nielsen and Helly 2004, 691, 695-97, 699-707 and 719. 

3 Stamatopoulou 20074, 314, n. 33, 327 and nn. 123-34; Wilkins 2000, 79, 97-98 and 
287-88; Aston 2012, 258, n. 44, on the only instance of questioning of Thessalian 
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permeated modern scholarship. The accuracy of much of the above has been 
challenged recently,* and this negative view of Thessaly, especially in Athenian 
sources, has been seen to conform to the models of representation employed 
for other ‘northern’ neighbours and/or prompted by the political system in 
Thessaly and current political affairs. 

Yet, for Classical authors, Thessaly was regarded as a ‘strange place’® Already in 
the fifth century BCE, it is presented as the home of the notorious Thessalian witches 
who prepared powerful magical potions and possessed supernatural powers.’ In 
Aristophanes’ Clouds, performed in 423 BCE, it is Thessalian witches who could 
bring down and capture the moon from the sky This trick became a literary topos; 
it is mentioned as locus communis (Ore gact) in Plato's Gorgias in 390 BCE, and 
was repeated much later in Plutarch, in his narration of the story of the Thessalian 
astronomer and magician Aglaonike.? It is also common in Latin authors such as 
Pliny, Apuleius and Lucan, who perpetuated the traditional view of Thessaly as a 
land of magic, the exotic and the strange. In some of these late traditions, the fright- 
ful Thessalian magicians are singled out for their blood thirst and are credited with 
the ability to transcend the borders between the living and the dead.!° 

Turning to Athenian fifth-century tragic poets, it is evident that Thessalian 
myth is prominent in their work: there are at least eighty references to mem- 
bers of its legendary royal oikoi: of Phthia (Peleus and Achilles), Iolkos (Jason 
and Pelias), Pherai (Admetos), Phylake (Protesilaos, another Thessalian hero 
with a successful, if brief, anodos from the Underworld), not to mention the 
Lapiths, Ixion, Peirithous and, last but not least, the tragic end of Herakles near 


Greekness. Key passages include: Xenophon, Hellenica 6.1.3; Athenaios, Deipnosophists 
11.27.f (chondros); 1.28.a (slaves); 1.29.b (soft Thessalian chairs); 2.33.7; 2.47.b (hunger); 
3.112.a-b and f (kollix-bun); 3. 127b-c (chondros); 4.137d (lavish dinners); 10.419 b-e 
(gluttony); 10.434b-d (large portions of meat); 11.413f (large drinking vessels/toasts); 
14.663d-e (mattye-cake); Plato, Meno 7oa-b; Criton 53 d-e. 


4 Morgan 2003, 21-24 and 85-105; Stamatopoulou 2007a; Aston 2012 on Thessalian 
hospitality; Mili 2015, ch. 6. 

5 Stamatopoulou 2007a, 337-38; Stamatopoulou 2007b for Pharsalos; Aston 2012. 

6 Zapheiropoulos 2008. 


7 Cazeaux 1979, 271-74; Phillips 2002, 378-80; Collins 2008, 53; Vanhaegendoren 2008, 
169-75; Mili 2015, 286-90. 
Aristophanes, Clouds 749-50. 
Plato, Gorgias 513a; Plutarch, On the Decline of the Oracles 416e-f. 

io Pliny, Natural History 30.7; Lucan, Pharsalia 6. 438-506 and 603-80; Apuleius, 
Metamorphoses 2.21—30. Also: Cazeaux 1979, 265-70; Phillips 2002, 381-84; Ogden 
2002, 121-24; Frangoulidis 2008, 13-45; Spaeth 2014; Mili 2015, 286. 

11  InEuripides' Protesilaos, surviving only in a few fragments: Collard and Crop 2008, vol. 2, 
106-17; Óhrman 2009, 47-48. 
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its southern border, at Herakleia on Trachis in the Trachiniae.!? Equally, one of 
the Thessalian deities par excellence, the Pheraean En(n)odia, appears in Attic 
texts as being in charge of the honours paid to the dead along with Hades/ 
Plouto; she is a goddess of crossroads and ghosts and, as daughter of Demeter 
overseeing nocturnal patrols, she was also assimilated to Hekate. 

In these narratives, Thessaly is also portrayed as a strange and wild place, as 
are its heroes, whose actions often went beyond the norms of society. Ixion, for 
example, king of the Lapiths, killed his father-in-law and tried to sleep with Hera, 
and was guilty of a terrible sacrilege — kin-murder and violation of “hospitality 
rites" (xenia) — he was bound by Zeus to a burning solar wheel for all eternity.!^ In 
addition to those heroic actors, Thessalian people were singled out for their abil- 
ity to play tricks and perform stratagems. Euripides, for example, makes refer- 
ence to the "Thessalian crafty trick" (Thessalon sophisma) and "Thessalian traps" 
(Thessalon stochasmata), while considering their acts “untrustworthy” (apista).15 
This negative view of Thessaly in the eyes of Classical Athenians may be partly 
explained by the following reasons: the geographical position of Thessaly in the 
northern ‘borders’ of the Greek world; the medism of Thessaly;!® the Athenian 
dependence on the Thessalian cavalry until the mid-fifth century BCE and the 
Thessalians' shifting alliances (with Athens, Sparta and later Macedonia), which 
cost the Athenians dearly at the Battle of Tanagra;" the extravagant lifestyle of 
the Thessalian elites, some of whom interacted with Athenians as xenoi or had 
resided in the city during the mid to late fifth century.!® 

Euripides, in his Medea, staged in 431 BCE, adheres to this tradition of Thessaly 
as a locus of magic, by giving the great daughter of Helios and Hekate a Thessalian 
home, Iolkos.?? In the play, magical potions that provoked lethal acts are crucial 
for the regeneration of the Thessalian King Pelias which led to his murder and the 


12  Zapheiropoulos 2008, 153 and n. 2. 

13 Sophocles, Antigone 1199-201; Euripides, Helen 569-70; idem, Jon 1048-51. For the assimi- 
lation of En(n)odia to Hekate, Sophocles, Rhizotomoi, fr. 532 Radt; also, Orphic Hymn to Hekate 
v. 1; cf. Hesychios, s.v. bepaia Schmidt; cf. Chrysostomou 1998, 87-88, 112-18 and 187. 

14 Aeschylus, Ixion fr. 89-93 Radt 1985; Perrhebides 300 Radt; Euripides, Ixion, fr. 490 Nauck; 
Sophocles, Ixion 145-46 Dios; also, in Aeschylus, Eumenides 441, 717-18; Euripides, Herakles 
1297-98. Also, Belfiore 2000, 125, 127 and 169; Zapheiropoulos 2008, 156—57 and n. 9. 

15 Euripides, Phoinissae 1407-8; Bacchae 1204-7; fr. 426. 

16 Westlake 1936, 12-24; Helly 1995, 114-15 and 223-26; Keaveney 1995, 30-38. 

17 Spence 2010 on the importance of the Thessalian cavalry as a factor for Athenian rela- 
tions with Thessaly. For the diplomatic relations and alliances between Athens and the 
Thessalians: Helly 1995, 105; Sprawski 1999, 25-31; Stamatopoulou 2007a, 337-39; 
Aston 2012, esp. 261-65. 

18  Stamatopoulou 2007b, 213-20 for Pharsalians. 

19 Euripides, Medea 7-8. Mastronarde 2010, 30, 253 and 298. 
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murder of her children.2° We should note here that Mount Pelion, near Iolkos, 
was (and still is) famous for its plants and was characterized as “one of the most 
productive places of medicinal plants” (pharmakodestatos topos) in Greece.?! It is 
possible that Euripides had first-hand knowledge of the region, since in his biog- 
raphies prefixed to the play in some medieval manuscripts it is stated that, on his 
way to Macedonia in 408 BCE, he stopped in Magnesia where he was granted the 
honours of proxenia and ateleia.?? Although the validity of many elements of his 
biography has been seriously questioned and many details are considered anec- 
dotal, a familiarity with the region, either through visit, xenia or patronage is pos- 
sible, especially given the localization elements in at least two of his tragedies.28 


Alkestis’ Round Trip 


Whereas Medea’s acts in Thessaly link the region with the practice of leathal 
magic tricks, this was definitely not the case with Euripides’ narrative of one of 
the best known mythical katabaseis to the realm of the dead - that of Alkestis, 
an Iolkian princess who became Pheraean queen.‘ The story takes place at 
Pherai, a leading Thessalian city of the Classical period, which at the time 
of the play, the late fifth century BCE, controlled the biggest Thessalian port 
and the port cities of Iolkos and Pagasai.25 Given the numerous localization 
elements in his Alkestis and Andromache, it is likely that Euripides, staging in 
front of Athenian eyes questions of human death and eschatology, was aware 


20 Euripides, Medea 9-10, 792-93. Mastronarde 2010, 30, 253 and 298. 

21  Theophrastos, Enquiry into Plants 9.15.4; Pliny, Natural History 25.53 for the dictamon 
from Pelion. 

22 Euripides’ Vita 1; Lefkowitz 1979, 189-90; Vahtikari 2014, 87, n. 48 (with earlier 
bibliography). 

23 For the ‘Thessalian’ element in Euripides’ tragedies: Taplin 1999, 41-44; Allan 2000, 149- 
60; Vahtikari 2014, 52-53, 130-32 (with relation to Alkestis); cf. Parker 2007, 217. Contra 
Scullion 2003 who refutes the presence of Euripides in the north, Macedonia in particular. 

24 Euripides, Alkestis 260-61. In a way, the Euripidaean Alkestis envelops in myth a narration 
that symbolizes the union between the port and the hinterland; she was the legendary 
princess of Iolkos married to King Admetos of Pherai characterized by Euripides as “king 
of the Thessalians (Thessalon anax)” (510). For the katabasis of Alkestis, see Segal 1993, 
51-88; Foley 2001, 303-31; Slater 2013, 67-73; Markantonatos 2013, 131-60; also Foley 
2001, 303-31; Mikellidou 2015, 329-52. We should note here that the other successful 
anodos of a Thessalian hero, that of Protesilaos, also narrated by Euripides, was achieved 
with the intervention of Poseidon: see above n. 11 and also Johnston 1999, 99-100. 

25  Béquignon 1937; Doulgeri-Intzesiloglou 1994; Arachoviti 2000; Doulgeri-Intzesiloglou 
and Arachoviti 2006; See also Decourt, Nielsen and Helly 2004, 704; Helly 2006, 146-47. 
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of Thessalian traditions. The play’s story is well known: Apollo convinces 
Thanatos to let his impeccable host, King Admetos of Pherai, live, on condi- 
tion that he find someone else to die instead. Alkestis, his wife, offers willingly 
to take his place, and in the end Herakles, overpowering Thanatos, fetches her 
back from the tomb to the Pheraean palace.26 

The Thessalians’ interaction with Hades is presented in this play as a result 
of divine — and not human - deception: it is Apollo who rescues Admetos from 
death “by tricking the Fates."?? Before Alkestis’ death, the chorus flirts with the 
futile hope of Asklepios’ intervention, who had played a vital role in successful 
human round trips to Hades: “for he used to raise the dead.”?8 But, as Euripides 
narrates, Asklepios, a hero with a strong Thessalian pedigree, had already been 
killed by Zeus. Hence, the chorus loses hope: “But now what hope can I still 
embrace that she will live?"29 

Similarly, Admetos himself expresses a wish that he could descend into Hades 
as a new Orpheus: “If I had the voice and music of Orpheus [...] I would have 
gone [...] and charmed Persephone and Hades with songs in order to bring 
Alkestis back to the sunlight alive"? In the end, Alkestis anodos is achieved 
with the intervention of Herakles?! the Greek divine hero par excellence and 
one of the key heroes of Pherai, and someone who has experience of round 
trips to Hades.?? As Herakles tells Admetos, Alkestis' anodos is not a product of 
Thessalian witchcraft committed by a human “raiser of souls" (psychagogos),?? 
but a result of his heroic deed (e.g. struggle with Thanatos by the tomb). At the 
same time, the tragic poet throughout the play reminds his audience of human 
destiny: "Know that death is a debt we all must pay" and "it is not possible for the 
dead to come back to the light,’34 views that echo contemporary ideas about the 
afterlife, as attested in literary testimonia and in contemporary epigrams.?5 

Why is Alkestis exalted in this manner? The narration of her noble 
deed - to die willingly in place of her husband - is not merely ascribed to 


26 Mastronarde 2010, 15-21; Slater 2013, 31-66. 

27 Euripides, Alkestis 11—12: ma1dd¢ Dépyros, öv Gatvetv, Moipas 8oAccatc. 

28 Euripides, Alkestis 126. 

29 Euripides, Alkestis 130. 

30 Euripides, Alkestis 357, 360 and 362. 

31 Euripides, Alkestis 1126—28; Buxton 2013, 210-13. 

32 Herakles’ katabasis to Hades: Euripides, Herakles; Mikellidou 2015, 332-37 sees this kata- 
basis as proof of heroism. See also the contribution by Verbanck-Piérard in this volume. 

33 Euripides, Alkestis 1126-28; Zapheiropoulos 2008, 156. 

34 Euripides, Alkestis 419; 1075. 

35 Mili 2015, 278-79, stresses the difference between Thessalian Archaic and Classical 
epigrams and the Hellenistic ones; in the former there is no interest in the afterlife. 
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her elevated social status as a noble Thessalian queen.?6 She is repeatedly 
characterized as “noble (aristé)” and is praised for her moral integrity: she is 
“virtuous” (agathe and esthle), "brave" (gennaia) and “courageous” (schetlia 
tolmes), "glorious" (euklees), and “wise” (sophron).?? Facing the imminent 
death of this exemplary Pheraean princess, the chorus expresses the wish 
that "Hermes Chthonios and Hades will receive her kindly and she will be 
seated next to Persephone."9? In that sense, this aristé woman would posthu- 
mously “win a place of privilege in the Underworld,” and become a “blessed 
spirit" (makaira daimon).?? Euripides’ Alkestis becomes an archetypal figure, 
a virtuous woman who returns to light through her excellent character and 
with the aid of a hero's intervention. The play ends with a hopeful idea about 
human death, leaving open the possibility of an unexpected divine interven- 
tion in human affairs: "What men expect is not brought to pass, but a god 
finds a way to achieve the unexpected "40 

Later, in Plato, following the same Euripidean thread, Alkestis' sacrifice and 
anodos are seen as an example of the sacrifices that Eros can inspire.*! Plato 
argues that Alkestis' deed was 


judged so noble by gods as well as men that, although among all the 
many doers of noble deeds they are few and soon counted to whom 
the gods have granted the privilege of "having their souls sent up again 
from Hades" (£ë "AiBov dveîvar ruv Thv joy), hers they thus restored in 
admiration of her act.*? 


Plato, like Euripides, argues that a round trip to Hades is possible, but he is con- 
cerned with the “human soul” (psyche), leaving aside the corporal dimension of 
Alkestis' anodos. This tallies with his theories involving the immortality of the soul, 
and the related issues of the eternal judgment performed by the three Underworld 


36 X Euripides, Alkestis 1002. See: Johnston 1999, 153; Rehm 1994, 84-89, esp. 89. 

37 Euripides, Alkestis 83, 150-52, 235, 418, 442, 615, 624, 741-42, 899 and 1083. 

38 Euripides, Alkestis 743-46. 

39 Euripides, Alkestis 1003. Johnston 1999, 153 and n. 85 where she envisages that Alkestis 
will receive hero cult. 

40 Euripides, Alkestis 1018. 

41 Plato, Symposium 179b. That the references to Alkestis in Plato's Symposium are allusions 
to Euripides' play ratherthan to some other version of the myth, is argued in Garner 1990, 
64—78; Sansone 1996, 49-51 and esp. 63. For the influence of Plato from contemporary 
theatrical plays and especially Euripidean tragedies, see Sansone 1996, 35-67, esp. 41. 

42 Plato, Symposium 179c (trans. Lamb 1925). 
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Judges, and the metempsychosis of the exemplary human souls.?? Plato's views 
greatly influenced the eschatological beliefs of the Macedonian court and subse- 
quently the Hellenistic world, while echoes of them appear on epigrams.^^ 

As scholars have pointed out, the Athenian fifth-century narrative of 
Thessalian Alkestis' mythical round trip to Hades is one of the many attes- 
tations of changes in Athenian eschatological beliefs in the late Archaic and 
early Classical period. Charon and Hermes become benevolent and reassuring 
figures who aid the journey of the dead to the Underworld,*5 and stories such 
as Alkestis' and Protesilaos' or Asklepios' imply that there may have existed a 
“fascination with the possibility that death was not final.’46 


The Evidence from Thessaly: Cults 


Having presented the Athenian view of Thessaly and a ‘Thessalian’ (Alkestis) 
mythical round trip to Hades, we should now turn to Thessaly itself, and 
examine what the contemporary archaeological and epigraphic evidence 
from the region can reveal about Thessalian responses to death or possible 
afterlife journeys. As mentioned above, Thessaly is often portrayed as a land 
of magic* Considering the fame of Thessaly as a locus of magic and the pleth- 
ora of non-Thessalian references to witchcraft, the near absence of pertinent 
finds from the region is astounding, especially given how common these are 
in other parts of the Graeco-Roman world.^? Contrary to the scarcity of evi- 
dence pertaining to magic, cults to divinities associated with major passages, 


43 On the immortality of the soul: Plato, Phaedrus 245c; Phaedo 10e, 69e—70a, 73a, 95d, 106b; 
Republic 608d.; Meno 81c; Laws 10, 609a. On the wandering of the soul and the eternal judg- 
ment, see Plato, Phaedo 72-77 and 80e-84c; Phaedrus 248d—e; Republic 10, 614a-621d. 
Also: Bernabé 2007, 25-44; Edmonds 2004, 159-220; Edmonds 2015, 551-65; Bussanich 
2013, 243-76. For a survey on Greek concepts of the soul: Bremmer 2002, 1—40; Reyser 2011. 

44 Plato, Phaedo 107d-114d; Rep. 614b-621d; Gorgias 523a-527a; earlier, in Pindar, 
Olympian 2.57-60; Edmonds 2004, 56, 148, 197; Pender 2012, 199-234. 

45  Sourvinou-Inwood 1995, esp. 304-20 (Alkestis) and 339. 

46 Johnston 1999, 100 and n. 42 where she also discusses the Dioskouroi. The myth of 
Alkestis is not common on Attic painted pottery. The known vases date to the late 6th- 
early sth c.; Alkestis' anodos is probably depicted on a black-figure amphora by the Swing 
Painter in the Louvre, F60 (Beazley Archive database 301554); another black-figure 
amphora of late Archaic date, by the Three Line Group, depicts the wedding of Admetos 
and Alkestis (Beazley Archive database 44120). 

47 Faraone and Obbink 1991; Gager 1999; Collins 2008, 64-103. An, allegedly, silver curse 
tablet was retrieved among other finds of the Roman period from the ancient theatre of 
Phthiotic Thebes: Adrymi-Sismani 2012, 245. The absence of archaeological testimonia 
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among them passages to the Underworld, seem to have been prominent in 
the region. It is perhaps significant that many such cults were located at 
Pherai itself.48 

It is appropriate to start with En(n)odia, a Thessalian goddess, of possibly 
Pheraean origin.^? She was represented on reliefs and Pheraean coins stand- 
ing or on horseback, with one or two torches, accompanied by her favour- 
ite animal attributes, a dog or horse.5° Civic decrees were erected in her 
major sanctuary just outside the city walls, in the periphery of the northern 
cemetery, which also hosted a cult of Zeus Thaulios/Aphrios (Figure 7.2).5! 
A goddess that protects pathways and crossroads, En(n)odia is also in the 
Athenian tragedians' work and especially in later sources a goddess of the 
Underworld, worshipped in cemeteries, and related to ghosts and witch- 
craft.?? In the Hellenistic period, En(n)odia was assimilated in Demetrias 
with Artemis En(n)odia and En(n)odia Hekate.5?? Hekate is well known in 
Greek literary tradition for her round trips to Hades and her involvement 
with magic.5^ 

Herakles, responsible for Alkestis' anodos and safe passage back to the pal- 
ace of Pherai, was venerated widely in Thessaly, which is hardly surprising 
if one considers that many leading families in the region claimed Heraclid 
descent.55 At Pherai, the evidence pertaining to his cult is plentiful, dating 
back to the late seventh century BCE. Sanctuaries dedicated to him existed 


for magic does not preclude that there was specialization in the use of ‘herbs’ (pharmaka) 
for medicinal and other purposes. 

48  Chysostomou 1998, passim. 

49  Chrysostomou 1998, esp. 25-90; Mili 2015, 147-60 (with earlier bibliography). 

50  Chrysostomou 1998, 145-406, Figs. 12:4, 5, 7 and 10 (Pheraean coins) and 152-53 (votive 
relief from Krannon); Heinz 1998, 270. 

51 Béquignon 1937, 29ff; Chrysostomou 1998, 25-43; Archoviti, Doulgeri-Intzesiloglou and 
Tsigara 2012; Mili 2015, 30-31, 35, 112-13, 158 and 336-38. 

52 For example, Polyaenus, Stratagems 8.43. See Kraus 1960, 77-83; Helly 2010a; Zografou 
2010, 114-15. 

53  En(n)odia in Demetrias: Chrysostomou 1998, 187-230; Batziou-Efstathiou 2002, 30-33; 
Kravaritou 2011, 117 and Table 2 (11-12 and 37); Kravaritou 2016, 139-41; Stamatopoulou 
2014, 215, 218 and 228-32. Mili 2015, 207 explains the assimilation of Artemis with En(n) 
odia in Demetrias as indicative of cult practiced by non-local worshippers. 

54  Zografou 2010, 68-70; Zografou 2015; Johnston 1999, 202-15 and 238-49; Collins 2008, 
64-103; Dickie 2007, 359. 

55 On the Heraclid descent of the Aleuads of Larisa: Stamatopoulou 2007a focusing on 
Pindar's Pythian Ode 10; Intzesiloglou 2002 for the myth of Aiatos in relation to the cult 
by the Late Bronze Age tholos tomb at Georgiko; see also Stamatopoulou 2016, 193-95. 
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both in the city near the acropolis and in its chora, to the southeast of the city, 
near the border of the Pheraean territory and adjacent to the road leading to 
Pagasai and the harbour.56 

Alongside cults to divinities associated with major passages, the Thessalian 
sacred space, Pherai in particular, included cults with a clear metaphysical 
element, for example that of Dioskouroi. The twin brothers, famous for their 
katasterismos that transformed them posthumously into constellations in the 
sky, had two sanctuaries at Pherai; their cult is attested in the city at least from 
the fourth century BCE.5" One of their sanctuaries was located in the Pheraean 
chora and is referred to as the Dioskoureion in Demosthenes.58 Outside Pherai, 
the cult of the Dioskouroi is known from neighbouring Larisa, in the late third 
century BCE.°9 

Also important in the sacred landscape of Thessaly were cults of divinities 
associated with human destiny, such as the Moirai and/or Helios. Both were 
venerated at Pherai, as is attested by two votive inscriptions addressed to the 
Moirai Patroai, dated to the early third century BCE and found in the area of 
the northern cemetery of the city,°° and to Helios.9! The cults of the Moirai 
and Helios are also attested epigraphically at Atrax (where Helios was wor- 
shipped together with all the “ancestral gods and goddesses”), Krannon and 
later Metropolis, and in the recently discovered inscription from the north- 
eastern border of the eastern Thessalian plain, where the Moira(i?) and Helios 


56 Kakavogiannis 1978, 318-24; Mili 2015, 124. For the cult of Herakles near the church 
of Ag. Charalambos: Arvanitopoulos 1907, 158-60. In the newly investigated sanc- 
tuary at Spartia/Latomio, among the dedications were an inscribed bronze ompha- 
los phiale, fragments of Archaic marble statuary as well as deposits containing burnt 
animal bones and numerous metal votives, esp. weapons, phialai, obeloi, jewellery as 
well as pottery of the 7th and 6th c. BCE: Doulgeri-Intzesiloglou 1999, 405; Stamelou 
and Doulgeri-Intzesiloglou 2010. See also the early epigraphic attestation of a cult 
of Herakles at Skotoussa (6th c. BCE): SEG 25, 1971, 661; Doulgeri-Intzesiloglou 
2000, 101-5. 

57 Béquignon 1937, 62 and 78; Heinz 1998; 86 and 340-42, cat. nos. 301-3; Stamatopoulou 
2013, 48 for a brief mention of the newly discovered votive relief from Velestino; Mili 
2015, 173. 

58 Demosthenes 19.158; Chrysostomou 1983, 95-106; Pikoulas 2010 refutes Chrysostomou's 
suggestion about the location of the pandocheion and the Dioskoureion. 

59 SEG 35, 1985, 605; Heinz 1998, 86 and 342-43, cat. nos. 304-5. 

60  Doulgeri-Intzesiloglou 1987, 271; Rakatsanis and Tziafalias 1997, 48; SEG 43, 1993, 305 
(3rd c. BCE); Heinz 1998, 319, cat. no. 263, fig. 44. 

61  Hellenistic votive stele to Helios: Béquignon 1937, 89, no. 56; Heinz 1998, 77 and 312, 
cat. no. 250. 
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received joint cult.6* Both the Moirai and Helios were closely linked with 
human fate and death. Literary testimonia stress that the Moirai controlled 
the thread of life, already from the moment of birth.9? In Euripides’ Alkestis, 
Apollo saves Admetos from his destined death by “tricking them" (ll. 12 and 
33: Moiras dolosas), while in the early second century BCE funerary epigram of 
Hediste from Demetrias, who died prematurely during childbirth along with 
her child, the terrible loss is again attributed to the Fates: “The Moirai spun on 
their spindles for Hediste their painful thread, when the bride went to meet 
the pains of labour.’* Similarly, the passage to death is symbolically referred 
to as a passage from sunlight to darkness, for example in Alkestis line18, where 
Apollo states that by choosing to die for her husband she will no longer see 
the light, a motif that is very common in epigrams.© The presence of the cults 
of the Moirai and Helios in Thessaly implies a general interest in the moment 
when human destiny meets death, and therefore new challenges. It is perhaps 
relevant that in Thessaly there existed a temenos closely associated with the 
Underworld divinities, that of Plouton and Persephone in Perrhaibia (near the 
spring Mati), which according to some scholars marked one of the entrances 
to the Underworld.66 

Dionysos, who in mystery cults of the late Classical and Hellenistic peri- 
ods mediated between Persephone and the initiates, was worshipped widely 
at Pherai and his cult is attested in numerous ways, including the famous gold 
lamellae, which date to the late fourth and early third centuries BCE, 6? and 
reveal the concern both for the journey and the life beyond. The first lamella, 
from the southern cemetery of the city, declares the mystic passwords that 


62  Atrax: votive stele to “Helios, first king, and All Gods Patrooi and Goddesses”: SEG 34, 
1984, 492 (end of 3rd c. BCE); Rakatsanis and Tziafalias 1997, 72, fig. 50; Heinz 1998, 
312-13, cat. no. 251, fig. 168; also, Tziafalias et al. 2016, 77 and 150. Krannon, IG 1x:2 
464 (2nd c. BCE); Heinz 1998, 312-13, cat. no. 251, fig. 168. Metropolis, IG 1x:2 282 (2nd 
c. BCE); Heinz 1998, 319-20, cat. no. 264, fig. 103. Marmarini inscription: Decourt and 
Tziafalias 2012, 463-65; Decourt and Tziafalias 2015; Parker and Scullion 2016, 209-66. 

63 Pirenne-Delforge and Pironti 2011, 103-9; Pirenne-Delforge and Pironti 2015, 42-43; cf. 
Pironti 2009, 13-27. 

64 Hediste stele (early 2nd c. BCE): Arvanitopoulos 1909, no. 1, 215-19; Arvanitopoulos 
1928, 147-49; Peek 1955, no. 1606; Cairon 2009, 260-62; Saloway 2012, 251-55, 
esp. 254, for the role of the Fates. Moirai in other Thessalian epigrams: SEG 26, 1976-77, 
645. IG 1x:2 656 and 640. See also Plato, Republic 617c. 

65 Fora Thessalian example see: IG 1x:2 429, l. 4: t&v AGE dv elc o6 [c]. 

66 Lucas 2002, 107-24; Helly 2010b, 98, n. 20; Mili 2015, 283, n. 129. See also the paper by 
Friese in this volume. 

67 Dionysos’ cult at Pherai: Chrysostomou 1994, 113-49. 
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FIGURE 7.3 Gold leaf from the northern cemetery of Pherai in Athens, National Archaeological 
Museum X1130. 
PHOTOGRAPH: M. STAMATOPOULOU. 


most likely relate to initiation.®* In the second one (Figure 7.3), from Magoula 
Mati in the northern cemetery of the city, which mentions Demeter Chthonia 
and Oreia Meter, the deceased claims a place among the thiasoi of the initiates 
in the Underworld, not due to virtuous deeds (like Alkestis) but by virtue of his 
ritual acts.® 

Gold lamellae are known from many areas of the Greek world, in particular 
South Italy, Thessaly, Crete and Macedonia.” What characterizes the Thessalian 
lamellae is their great variety in form, text and divinities.” Besides the Pheraean 
examples, another four lamellae are known from the region: the Pharsalos and 
Getty ones contain instructions to the deceased in order to find his way in the 
Underworld, by declaring himself to be the son of the earth and starry heaven.7? 
On the Pelinna ivy leaves (Figure 7.4), found in the tomb of a woman interred 


68 SEG 45, 1995, 646; OF 493 (=L 13) (Pherai, 350-300 BCE); Edmonds 2011, 37; Graf 
and Johnston 2013, 38-39, no. 27: “Passwords: Man-and-child-thyrsos. Man-and-child- 
thyrsos. Brimo, Brimo. Enter the sacred meadow. For the initiate is redeemed. GAPEDON". 

69 Parker and Stamatopoulou 2004 [2007], 1-32; Orph. Fr. 493A (= L13 a) (Pherai, late 4th/ 
early 3rd c. BCE); Graf and Johnston 2013, 38-39, no. 28: “Send me to the thiasoi of the 
initiates. I have (seen) / I possess the rites/tokens/the initiations [...] of Demeter Chthonia 
and of the Mountain Mother”. See also the contribution by Scullion in this volume. 

70 Bernabé and Jiménez San Cristóbal 2008, 2-8; Tzifopoulos 2010; Edmonds 2011, 15-50; 
Graf and Johnston 2013, 1-49. 

71 Parker and Stamatopoulou 2004 [2007], 18-23 for a discussion of the context and fea- 
tures of the leaves. Also Tzifopoulos 2010, esp. 255-84, for the context of all known 
leaves. 

72  Decourt 1995, 128, no. 115; Orph. Fr. 477 (=L 4) (Pharsalos, 350-300 BCE). Orph. Fr. 484 
(=L 6) (Unknown location in Thessaly, middle 4th c. BCE): Graf and Johnston 2013, 34- 
35, no. 25 and 40-41, no. 29. 
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FIGURE 7.4 Gold leaf from the cemetery of Pelinna. 
PHOTOGRAPH: COURTESY OF THE EPHORATE OF ANTIQUITIES OF LARISA. 


with a neonate, Bacchios figures prominently.”? He is the mediating power argu- 
ing for a triple makarismos of the deceased: “Now you have died and now you 
have been born, thrice blessed one (trisolbie), on this very day. Say to Persephone 
that Bacchios himself freed you (Bakchios autos eluse).”"* 

It is a topos in modern scholarship that the texts of those lamellae, confined 
to private contexts, express positive emotions towards death and the passage 
to the afterlife; they were the reserve of the pious devotees who had chosen to 
undergo a private initiation during their lifetime.” 


The Evidence from Thessaly: Funerary Epigrams 


Positive emotions towards death and the afterlife can be also detected in more 
public contexts, for example funerary epigrams."6 Thus, it has been tentatively 


73 Tsantsanoglou and Parasoglou 1987, 3-16; Orph. Fr. 485-486 (=L 7a-b) (Pelinna, late 
4th/early 3rd c. BCE). 

74 Orph. Fr. 485-486 (=L 7a-b) IL 1-2 (translation Graf and Johnston 2013, 36-37, no. 26 
a,b.). See also the contributions by Scullion and Herrero de Jáuregui in this volume. 

75 Riedweg 2011, 219-56; Edmonds 2004, 200-1; Graf and Johnston 2013, 94-136; 
Bremmer 2014, 55-80; Chaniotis 2012a, 97. 





76 Tsagalis 2008, 39, 86 and 135-59; Wypustek 2013, 5-35, 48-52, 71-73, 78-79, 90 and 125. 
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suggested by specialists in ‘Orphic’ religion and funerary epigrams that it is 
possible to discern hidden ‘Orphic’ elements in some epigrams of the late 
Classical and Hellenistic eras.”” Wypustek has recently refuted this and argued 
that the texts betraying an Orphic and Pythagorean influence are rare and 
almost impossible to identify."9 

Concerning Hellenistic Thessalian funerary epigrams, alongside the wide 
spectrum of negative emotions, such as sadness, grief and pain for the cut of 
someone's thread of life or the painful loss of beloved ones, and fear toward 
the divine powers which provoked it, there is also a parallel display of positive 
emotions — pride but also hope - that eventually marks the passage from life 
to death. Here, as will be shown below, death is also connected to joy, and even 
anticipation for the transport of the soul to the Underworld, a hope for immor- 
tality and a potential, though highly improbable, return of virtuous devotees 
to life. 

For example, in an early third-century epigram from Pherai, the deceased 
Lykophron claims: “I, Lykophron, the son of Philiskos, seem (doxei) sprung 
from the root of great Zeus, but in truth (aletheiai) am from the immortal fire; 
and I live among the heavenly stars uplifted by my father; but the body born 
of my mother occupies mother-earth."? Avagianou rightly pointed out a series 
of syntactic and semantic oppositions that find parallels in Pre-Socratic texts, 
the commentary of the Derveni papyrus and the ‘Bacchic-Orphic’ texts.9? In 
particular, she has drawn parallels between the couplets doxa-aletheiai (1. 2), 
soma-psyche (ll. 3-4) of the epigram and the graffiti of the Olbia bone tablets. 
She has also argued that the semantics of the expressions “I live among the 
heavenly stars” (l. 3) and “the body born of my mother occupies mother-earth" 
(l. 4) recall or evoke the famous password “I am a son of the earth and the 
starry heaven,” used by the ‘Bacchic-Orphic’ initiates in order to justify before 
the guardians of the Underworld their claim upon a favoured place in the 
"sacred meadows.’®! Avagianou thus concluded that Lykophron was probably 


77 Graf 1985, 130, n. 75; Hughes 1999, 171; Bernabé 2004-2007, no. 466; Tsagalis 2008, 
125-30 and 314; Cairon 2009, 225 and 263-64; Herrero de Jáuregui 2010, 69-70; cf. 
Chaniotis 2013, 256. 

78  Wypustek 2013, 74, 109 and 112; see also for the Macedonian epigrams Kalaitzi 2016a, 
109, esp. n. 87; Kalaitzi 2016b, 508-9. 

79 Peek 1974, no 25; LARE 28, 1978, 528; Theocharis 1967, 297, fig. 196; Merkelbach 1973, 
156; Avagianou 2002a, 75 (translation); Mili 2015, 276. 

80  Avagianou 2002a, 76-78. 

81  Avagianou 2002a, 82-88. On the 'Orphic' password, Edmonds 2004, 64-82; Benz 2011, 
102-19. 
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a heroized initiate in the local ‘Bacchic-Orphic’ mysteries.82 We must bear 
in mind however that none of the texts of the Pherai tablets contain a dia- 
logue with the famous phrase of earthly-astral eschatology, as the Pharsalos 
lamella does.8? When there is dialogue between the deceased and the pow- 
ers of the Underworld, the key to the desired afterlife rests on initiation rites, 
including ritual passwords, and not on claims of shared genealogy as it hap- 
pens in Lykophron’s case.9^ Moreover, the expression of dualistic eschatolog- 
ical ideas, where the sky is often the residence of the soul and the body stays 
under the earth, constitutes one of the topoi of late Classical and Hellenistic 
epigrams: that of astral immortality.?5 This literary motif — astral immortality — 
has yet to be convincingly related to 'Orphic' or 'Bacchic-Orphic' practices and 
beliefs. 

Furthermore, as far as the opposition soul-body in Thessalian epigrams is 
concerned,?6 this is stated for example in the fourth-century BCE epigram 
of Sosikrates from Gonnoi which proclaims that his "tomb is enveloped in a 
mound of earth while his soul is wandering, after having joined the aetherial 
order."? The epigram bears witness to the belief in a posthumous aetherial 
abode of the soul, another topos in Hellenistic epigrams, attested since the 
fifth century BCE.S8 

Moving to Thessalian epigrams that include direct references to the 
Underworld, we observe that a positive attitude towards the afterlife is 
expressed in the third century BCE epigram for Corinthian Agathokles, from 
Demetrias.®? The text invites Persephone to receive a deceased who “descends” 
to her (pros se katerchomenon) and settle him in the *meadow of the pious" 


82 Avagianou 2002a, 88-89. 

83  Decourt 1995, 128, no. 115; Orph. Fr. 477 (=L 4) (Pharsalos, 350-300 BCE). 

84 On Lykophron's genealogy, see Avagianou 2002a, 77-79; Wypustek 2013, 45-47. 

85 See for example, IG x11:8 609, ll. 3—4 (Thasos): buy) ò àQavétov] Bovrats £n ]i8 Yo) puóc 
{émidmmés} ¿otw kotpoic; IG x11:7 123, l. 6 (Amorgos), &othp yàp yevounv eos dxpeonép 
toc; Wypustek 2013, 48—53. For the connection between the human soul and heaven in 
literature from the early Hellenistic period onwards, see Burkert 1972, 360. 

86 On the opposition body-soul: Tsagalis 2008, 121-27. 

87 SEG 38, 1988, 440. 

88 See for example the funerary epigram from Kerameikos (Peek 1955, 8-9) which com- 
memorates the loss as well as the virtues of the Athenian soldiers at the battle of Poteidaia 
in 432/1 BCE, which has been used as evidence of the influence from Pre-Socratic philo- 
sophical ideas, also present in the work of tragic poets, such as Euripides, see Mihai 2010, 
553-82. 

89  Arvanitopoulos 1909, 442, no. 194, ll. 1-3; also, Peek 1955, 1572; Cairon 2009, 70 and 
226; Mili 2015, 275. 
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(eusebeon leimona), a rare expression in metrical epitaphs. The virtues of 
the deceased are praised: he was a pious man, a frontrunner in kindness and 
was inhabited by a soul that was “true” (alethes), “pure” (kathara) and "just" 
(dikaié).°° Chaniotis has recently noted that the appraisal of the virtues of the 
deceased - piety, purity and justice — reflects the idea that in order to join the 
“Blessed” (eusebeis) in the Underworld one needs more than just to perform 
certain rituals (e.g. purification or initiation); he/she must also have exhibited 
a moral conduct during his lifetime.?! Cairon has linked this text with 'Bacchic- 
Orphic' ideas, mainly because of the expression “meadow of the pious,’ which 
is rarely attested in epigrams.?? It should be emphasized that the texts of the 
‘Bacchic-Orphic’ gold lamellae from Pherai and Thurii, where there is men- 
tion of the “meadows,” include a semantic differentiation: “Meadow of the 
Sacred" (hieron leimona) instead of the “meadow of the pious” (eusebeon lei- 
mona) of the epigram.?? In a slightly later epigram for Ammonios, also from 
Demetrias, the moral conduct of the deceased (focusing on his eusebeia) is 
again assessed in front of Persephone; he has travelled the *way of no return" 
(adiaulon hodon).9^ 

A contemporary epigram from Demetrias, dated to c. 217 BCE, introduces 
the theme of the eternal judgment, performed by the three Underworld judges. 
The text mentions only Minos who “has descended" (katégage) the soul of 
Antigenes to the “Islands of the Blessed" (makaron nésous).9° Once again the 
favourable reception to the Underworld is due to the conduct of the deceased 
on the battlefield. Antigenes defended his country, the corps of the “ephebes” 
(l. 10. ton hebeten soizon lochon) and his ancestral cults (l. 11: Zeus, which is 
an allusion to the poliadic cult of Zeus Akraios in Demetrias) with valour.°6 
In line 13, it is stated that his body was covered by the earth of (Phthiotic) 


go  Arvanitopoulos 1909, 442, no. 194, ll. 3-4. 

91  Chaniotis 2000, 169-70; Chaniotis 2012b, 123-39; Chaniotis 2013, 256; Bernabé 
2012, 18-19. 

92 Cairon 2009, 225; Chaniotis 2013, 256. 

93 On ‘sacred meadows' in the gold tablets, see SEG 45, 1995, 646, L 4; Orph. Fr. 493 (=L 
13) (Pherai, 350-300 BCE). Orph. Fr. 487 (=L 8) (Thurii 1, 4th c. BCE). For the meadows as 
the destination of the soul in the Underworld: Bernabé and Jiménez San Cristóbal 2008, 
174-77. 

94  Arvanitopoulou 1934-1940, 28, no. 3, L 7, figs. 7-9; Peek 1960, no. 210; Mili 2015, 275. 

95 Arvanitopoulos 1909, 128, no. 10, l. 2; also, Cairon 2009, 233-38, no. 74; Boehm 2015, 
with whose conclusions regarding Alexander of Pherai we do not agree. For the "Islands 
of the Blessed" on epigrams of those considered as heroes: Wypustek 2013, 6-28, 114, 
182-85, esp. 88-89 and 154-55. 

96  Arvanitopoulos 1909, 128, no. 10,ll. 3-5, 9-13. 
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Thebes (e.g. the battlefield), a clear allusion to the contemporary belief of the 
body-soul separation, since if his body rested at Thebes it was his soul that was 
received in the Isles of the Blessed. 

Apparently, the “Islands of the Blessed” were not reserved exclusively for vir- 
tuous male devotees. An epigram dated to end of the third century BCE from 
Demetrias, for the Cretan Archidike (Figure 7.5), contains an appeal to the 
Judges of the Underworld (ll. 1-3): 


1 Eelxexpixac xpro tyiv, PaddpavOv, yuvabea xat Av, 
à Mtvoc, xai ThvdE, odcav Aptotoucyou 
xovpyy' elc Laxcowy vnoous yet evoeBlav yàp 
Hone xot obvedpov tiHade Stxaroctwyy. 

5 Hv TóAtcoc pev Epee, mois Kooca, nde dE yata 
dupéret Advatov' uotpot cot, Apyidixy. 


Rhadamanthys, if you have judged another woman to be kind, or you, 
Minos, also lead this woman to the Island of the Blessed, the daughter 
of Aristomachos. For she practised piety and its associate, justice. She 
was nurtured by Tylissos, a Cretan city, while this very earth enfolds 
her, immortal; this is your fate, Archidike. 9” 


Lines 3-4 include the motif of excellent moral conduct as a prerequisite for 
the transportation. Chreste Archidike — a new aristé Alkestis — “practiced piety” 
(eusebian eskei) and “its associate, justice" (synedron dikaiosynen). Lines 5-6 
mention that Archidike was raised at Tylissos, on Crete, while "this very earth 
enfolds her immortal" (athanaton). "This is your fate (poîpa cot), Archidike.” 
The qualification “immortal” (1. 6) must be referring to the immortality of 
her soul.?$ The formula dupéret dcvovov occurs once more in Demetrias, 
in a contemporary epigram adorning the tomb of a poet.?? These references 


97 Arvanitopoulos 1909, 155, no. 20; also Peek 1955, 1693; Cairon 2009, 86; Saloway 2012, 
255—57. The first four lines of the epigram are translated by A. Chaniotis, ‘Epigraphic 
bulletin, Kernos 29, 2016, 256. 

98 Compare the much later epigram, in ICilicie, 32 (Cilicia, 4th c. BCE) where there is men- 
tion (l. 5) of athanate psyche. Cairon 2009, 263-64 associates the qualification *immor- 
tal" with ideas of immortality and possibly with orphism; Petrovic (2010, 621) argues that 
since Plato the idea of the “immortal soul” had become one of the consolatory motifs of 
the funerary epigrams that were frequently linked with the "Isles of the Blessed". 

99  Arvanitopoulou 1934-1940, 49, no. 8, l. 4: “Now, this very earth enfolds me (amphepei), 
immortal (athanaton)"; Peek 1955, 1074; Cairon 2009, 231-33, no. 73. 
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to immortality are considered a unicum for the third and even second cen- 
tury BCE and evidently relate to the elevated position of the deceased. It is 
significant that in the epigram of Archidike two of the three judges of the 
Underworld, Minos and Rhadamanthys, are addressed. This is the first attes- 
tation of Rhadamanthys in a funerary epigram along with Minos, since nor- 
mally only Minos is mentioned.!°° The idea of the judgment of the soul 
spread from the fifth century BCE onwards and is well known from Gorgias 
and other Platonic dialogues.!?! Mili has recently linked the presence of the 
Judges to Archidike’s Cretan origin,!°? but the motif of the eternal judgment 
by Minos and Rhadamanthys fits equally well in a royal Macedonian founda- 
tion like Demetrias.!°? Macedonian eschatological imagery includes the judg- 
ment of the dead: Rhadamanthys, along with Aiakos and Hermes are depicted 
on the facade of the late fourth century BCE ‘judgment tomb’ at Lefkadia, 
ancient Mieza, implying an exalted position for the deceased warrior, who like 
Antigenes in the Demetrias epigram, had displayed military arete and valour.1°4 

In another third-century BCE epigram from Pherai the deceased Pyrrhos 
is also praised (1.1) for his moral qualities, “prudence” (sophrosyne) and “vir- 
tue" (arete), that granted him a happy afterlife in the “inaccessible chambers" 
(adutous thalamous) of Persephone.!05 Here the realization of a round trip to 
Hades is regarded as impossible: “If it were possible to make an ascent of the 
virtuous men, you would have come to light again, abandoning the inaccessi- 
ble chambers of Persephone.”!©6 The expression of the improbable wish of a 
return of a beloved one from the Underworld is known from other Hellenistic 
epigrams,!07 but can also be traced back to the Classical period, for example in 


100 Wypustek 2013, 73 and 184. References to Rhadamanthys are rare: SEG 30, 60. For the 
stele of Hadista (Aiani 3) from Upper Macedonia, see also Kalaitzi 201 6a, 94, n. 124, 109, 
esp. n. 291 and 167. 

101 Wypustek 2013, 88-89 and 154-55. 

102 Mili 2015, 207-8. 

103 Given the Macedonians' fondness for Platonic philosophy. For the Platonic influence in 
Demetrias, Hatzopoulos 1996, 163-64; Kravaritou 2011, 122; Saloway 2012, 256 com- 
ments on the Cretan origin but also points out the Macedonian connection. 

104 Hatzopoulos 2006, 133-34, fig. 57(1); Breculaki 2006, 205-11, pls. 74-76. 

105 IG1x:2 429; Peek 1955, 99; Cairon 2009, 246-47, no. 78; Mili 2015, 275. Tsagalis 2008, 95 
sees the “chambers of Persephone" as a well-established metaphor of Euripidean origin 
that in the 4th c. BCE became a common motif in Attic grave epigrams under the influ- 
ence of the Eleusinian mysteries. 

106 IG1x:2 429, ll. 3-4: ci 8 Hy tods &yaboùç dveryew, dv HAvEs dv elc Q9 [c]. The same formula 
denoting impossibility is found in Smyrna 278. 

107 For example, ISmyrna 557. 
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FIGURE 7.5 Grave stele of Archidike from Demetrias. Athanasakeion Archaeological Museum of 
Volos, A20. 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAI ATHENS. 
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Euripides’ Alkestis (ll. 122-26, discussed above). If we compare the epigram of 
Pyrrhos to that of Lykophron from the same city, it is evident that they express 
completely different ideas, and reveal parallel attitudes towards death within 
the same city. 

Thessalian epigrams embracing Hellenistic topoi regarding the voyage of 
the dead to the Underworld occasionally evoke Hermes. For example, an epi- 
gram from Atrax for the physician Dikaios and his wife, Philista, dated to the 
late third century BCE claims (ll. 11-14) that Hermes Eriounios (“the helpful 
one”) brought and installed them on the “Island of the Pious” (Eusebeon eis 
näson), among the “virtuous men" (agathois) (Figure 7.6-7)1% The desire on 
the part of the Thessalians, especially in the Hellenistic period, to ensure divine 
protection for their dead and in particular a safe passage on their journey to 
the Underworld is expressed by the dedication of their tombstones to Hermes 
Chthonios, through the depiction of a herm and/or a dedicatory inscription to 
him in dative or genitive.!°9 The Hellenistic stelai of Demetrias are revealing, 
because his image is included regardless of the social status, ethnic and cul- 
tural identity of the deceased.!!o 

At this point we should stress that Thessalian epigrams frequently do not 
express hope and anticipation, since the wrath of the divine powers towards a 
mortal could provoke death and/or separation from the beloved ones as pun- 
ishment. A good example is an epigram from Larisa where it is stated (ll. 7-9) 
that Parmonis was struck by “the spirit's wrath" (daimonos orge) and that grief 
must stop because the “deceased cannot rise" (thanonta ouden egeirei).™ 
Another epigram from the same city expresses (ll. 6-7) a rational attitude 
regarding human fate: “such is life" (tauta outos echei o bios)."2 

But who are the dead in the epigrams for whom a special place in the 
afterlife is envisaged? Archidike is exceptional by Thessalian standards. It 
has been claimed that she belonged to an affluent family of Cretans resi- 
dent in Demetrias.!? The use of a traditional male profile for a woman and 


108 SEG 34, 1984, 497; Tziafalias et al. 2016, 226-31, no. 165 and pl. 34; Cairon 2009, no. 94. 
On Hermes Eriounios, Avagianou 1997, 209-13; Mili 2015, 274. 

109 Avagianou 2002b; Mili 2015, 274-78; see also Kalaitzi 20162, 65-66 in the context of her 
discussion of the Beroian stele of Hadea. 

110 Stamatopoulou 1999, 153-62; Kravaritou 2011, 118-19, 126 and 131; idem 2016, 141. 

111 JG1X:2 640; also Mili 2015, 275. 

112 IG 1X:2 943. For the expression of doubts regarding the existence of an afterlife, see 
Wypustek 2013, 18-19. Also: JG 1x:2 651, ll. 5-6 (Larisa, Roman period): “nobody is 
immortal” and the same formula in a gold tablet, in Blumell 2011, 166-68. 

113 Saloway 2012, 257. 
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FIGURE 7.6 Grave stele of Dikaios and Philista from Atrax. Larisa Archaeological Museum 78/59. 
PHOTOGRAPH: COURTESY OF THE EPHORATE OF ANTIQUITIES OF LARISA. 


the characterization “immortal” equates Archidike to heroines of previous 
eras who had beaten death (for example the aristé Alkestis) and reveals the 
interest of her social circle/family in eschatological ideas. The “immortal” 
Argive Phaidon, a poet, who is characterized by the Hesiodic phrase as “a 
servant of the Muses” (Moucóv Sepdnwv), “possessing knowledge of the traits 
of wisdom" (sopha [eidos]) must have been known among intellectuals in 
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Museum 78/59. 
PHOTOGRAPH: COURTESY OF THE EPHORATE OF ANTIQUITIES OF LARISA. 


Thessalian cities.!^ Philiste and her husband Dikaios, a doctor, also aspire 
to a privileged place in the Underworld; the high esteem for doctors is con- 
firmed by the frequent conferment of public honours in Hellenistic cities.“ 

Thus the aforementioned epigrams indicate that the commemorated 
individuals were members of prominent and educated families sharing 


114  ForHellenistic poets: Klooster 2011, 147-74; Lefkovitz 2012, 113-27;in Thessaly: Santin 2013. 
The depiction of intellectuals in early Hellenistic funerary art is related to the contemporane- 
ous rising importance of education: Harris 1989, 116-46; Zanker 1995, 75-76 and 194-97; 
Gribiore 2001. Also Lilimpaki-Akamati 2007 for the ‘Philosophers’ tomb’ at Pella. A number 
of painted tombstones from Demetrias depict men either holding a book roll or engaged in 
reading and writing (e.g. Volos Museum A126, A244, A254, A351, Ag and possibly A143). 

115 Medicine and philosophy: Hankinson 2003, 275-77. Honours for doctors: Massar 2001. 
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eschatological/soteriological beliefs that were in vogue among contemporary 
philosophical circles: a virtuous lifestyle aimed at an advantageous judgment 
and a place in the “meadows.” While it is not unthinkable that some of them 
might have been initiates to mystery cults,!!6 there is no such reference in any 
of the inscriptions discussed so far. 

In accord with contemporary trends, Thessalian epigrams stress the impor- 
tance of a virtuous lifestyle as prerequisite for a better place in the afterlife, 
not merely participation in initiation rituals."” Hence there is a semantic dif- 
ference between the texts of the lamellae and the epigrams; in the former the 
dead are asked to “unlock” the entrance to the sacred meadows of Persephone 
by using secret passwords received from Bakkhos or following initiation ritu- 
als, and there is no interest in publicly announcing previous moral conduct. 

All stelai bearing the epigrams discussed above were found out of context, 
therefore we lack the opportunity to compare the grave marker with the con- 
tents of the tomb of the commemorated individuals, which surely would allow 
us to appreciate the entire package of messages that a family or a burying 
group wanted to convey for their loved ones. It has to be stressed that, with the 
exception of the regular presence of Hermes Chthonios, there are no further 
iconographic allusions to the afterlife or ideas of immortality, such as those 
expressed in a handful of Hellenistic stelai, such as that of Hieronymos of 
Rhodes, or the Apollonia stele."® Rather, the iconography shows emphasis on 
advertising current societal values. 


The Evidence from Thessaly: Grave Goods 


Considering now the tombs themselves, our appreciation of the burial archae- 
ology of the region is often hindered, because of the nature of exploration, 
which is predominantly rescue excavations, and the absence of conservation 
and publication. In cases of better-known necropoleis, such as Pharsalos or 


116 Like Nikostrate, in Posidippos’ epigram, an ‘initiate’ of Bacchic mysteries who appeals 
to the Judges, Radamanthys and Aiakos, to lead her to the house of Hades: Dignas 2004, 
181-82. Also Karadima-Matsa and Dimitrova 2003, esp. 341 for the late Hellenistic 
epigram for an initiate to the Samothracian and Eleusinian mysteries. Kalaitzi 2016b, 
esp. 508-9, has already discussed this issue and has come to the same conclusion. 

117 Chaniotis 2000, 169-70; Chaniotis 2012b, 123-39; Chaniotis 2013, 256; Bernabé 
2012, 18-19. 

118 Hieronymos relief in Berlin, Antikensammlung SK1888: Pfuhl and Mobius 1979, nr. 1481. 
Apollonia stele: Ceka in Eggebrecht 1988, 408-9. Also: Kalaitzi 201 6a for Macedonia. 
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Krannon, variability in tomb types is strong.!? As we have discussed in another 
study, despite the existence of distinctive local styles and tomb monuments 
(such as tholos tombs and built chamber tombs with corbelled roofs), monu- 
mental tombs or ‘rich’ grave goods are very few, a feature which at first seems 
surprising given the proverbial wealth of the Thessalian elites.!2° With regards 
to the grave goods, the near absence of weapons (contrary to Archaic grave 
groups) or numerous metal objects (vessels, jewellery) is striking, especially 
when compared to the late seventh and early sixth century.?! 

A favoured choice throughout Thessaly in Classical and Hellenistic times 
seems to have been the grouping of a small number of graves, mostly mono- 
lithic stone sarcophagi or well-made and occasionally decorated cists, under 
tumuli. The use of a tumulus for just a few generations and the discovery of 
burials of both sexes as well as children suggest that they were most likely used 
by families. Such is the tumulus at the locality Thymarakia, in the virtually 
unexplored northern cemetery of Pherai, about 1 km from the city. It is situ- 
ated at a prominent location, by the road to Larisa and on a hill that commands 
the view to Mt. Ossa and Mt. Pelion and the pass to Pagasai (Figure 7.8).122 
It was in use from the fifth to the early second century BcE.!?3 Burial was in 
well-made cists, consisting of monolithic marble slabs; their inner faces were 
carefully finished and decorated with incised Ionic columns whose capitals 
were accentuated with red and blue colour.?^ In four graves, dated to the 
late fifth century BCE, abundant organic material was preserved, offering us 
a rare glimpse into the furnishings of the tomb, the dress of the deceased and 


119 Stamatopoulou 2016, 184 and 190; Katakouta and Stamatopoulou (forthcoming a); 
Stamatopoulou and Katakouta 2013, esp. 89-90 (for Pharsalos). 

120 Stamatopoulou 2016, 185 and 190-93; Katakouta and Stamatopoulou (forthcoming a). 

121 The absence of the ‘warrior’ element through the deposition of armour in tombs is mir- 
rored on the tombstones of the Classical period, where the depiction of men with weap- 
ons is not as frequent as one would have expected: Bosnakis 2013. 

122  Adrymi-Sismani 1983; Doulgeri-Intzesiloglou 1994, 79; Arachoviti 1994, 127, fig. 7.1; 
Stamatopoulou 1999, vol. 11, cat. no. 63; idem, 2016, 193, fig. 22. This incidentally is the 
area where Euripides places the tomb/ heroon of Alkestis (vv. 835-36). 

123 Although no osteological analysis has been published, the study of the grave goods and 
dress of the deceased suggest that it was used both for both genders, and adults and chil- 
dren; this and names attested on the tombstones, which were reused to construct a later 
grave at the site when the tumulus had ceased to be used (in the 2nd c. BCE), imply that 
the tumulus was a family burial ground. For the tombstones: Doulgeri-Intzesiloglou 2000, 
124-27. 

124 For a discussion of the architecture of the cist tombs in the mound and its signifi- 
cance: Katakouta and Stamatopoulou (forthcoming a). 
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food offerings; they are “typical” of affluent tombs in the late Classical and 
Hellenistic periods.?5 Significant for our discussion is Grave 12 (Figure 7.9); 
it contained the inhumed remains of a girl who had been placed on a mat- 
tress of olive branches covered with a woollen cloth. In addition to her dress, 
the deceased wore a pair of sandals, while another two pairs of shoes and a 
hat were found in the grave.!2 Near the feet a portion of meat was found.!27 
Provision of food is attested in the other contemporary graves from the same 
tumulus, in particular Graves 14 and 17, as well as in other similar contexts 
from across Thessaly, from example the Schismeni Magoula tumulus (near the 
city at Gremnos) dated to the fourth century BCE,8 and the second-century 
BCE tumulus in the eastern cemetery of Larisa.’ The practice of placing more 
than one pair of shoes in a single burial is also attested in a male grave from the 
tumulus at Sykeon, in the western Thessalian plain, used from the late fourth 
century to the mid-third century BCE.!$0 

Food remains, usually nuts, grapes and eggs, might have been more com- 
mon than current evidence suggests, 1 but unlike the lavish pyres of royalty, 
such as those at Aigai, it is clear that food in our contexts does not allude to a 
banquet at the grave. It is tempting to see some of the grave gifts, in particular 
the additional pair(s) of shoes, not merely as indicative of a widespread belief 
that the dead continued their earthy existence,!°? but instead as catering to the 
needs of a journey, especially given the regular presence of Hermes Chthonios 
on Thessalian tombstones. 

A different message is conveyed by some kterismata from the southern cem- 
etery of Pelinna, found on the cover slabs of the tomb of the woman carrying the 
ivy-shaped ‘Bacchic-Orphic’ gold lamellae on her breasts (Figure 7.10); among 


125 Adrymi-Sismani 1983: Graves 12 and 14 (autumn fruits: chestnuts, a few hazelnut seeds, 
a pomegranate, a few grape seeds; the pomegranate and the grapes were placed in a 
black-glaze skyphos, while the others were found by the feet of the deceased), Graves 15 
and 17 (a pomegranate and a bunch of grapes placed by the left hand of the female dead). 

126 Adrymi-Sismani 1983, 29-31, fig. 7.3, and plan 4 on p. 28. The grave has been dated to 
the second half of the 5th c. BCE on the basis of a black-glaze salt cellar (Adrymi-Sismani 
1983, 31, no. 7). We should note that the age of the girl has not been given. 

127  Adrymi-Sismani 1983, 31 no. 9: according to the excavator it belonged to the tibia of 
a sheep. 

128  Milojéié 1956, 170-76 and 189-91; Biesantz 1957; Stamatopoulou 1999, vol. 1, 52, vol. 2, 
cat. nos. 23 and 57; Katakouta and Stamatopoulou (forthcoming b) 

129 Military airport tumulus, Tziafalias 1980, 281-82; Gallis 1982, 60-63. 

130 Hatziaggelakis 1999; Stamatopoulou 1999, vol. 1, 31-32, vol. 2, cat. no. 52, pl. 10. 

131 For food remains in tombs: Stamatopoulou 1999, vol. 1, 97, 102, n. 486, and 143-44. 

132  AsVoutiras 2015, 399 aptly points out. 
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FIGURE 7.8 View from the Thymarakia tumulus towards the southeast. 
PHOTOGRAPH: M. STAMATOPOULOU. 


other objects were two “modest” black-glaze bowls, the surfaces of which had 
been deliberately scratched after firing on either side to form the shape of an 
egg (Figure 7.11).)5? The presence of the egg motif, a well-known symbol of 
rebirth, together with the text of the lamellae in the same grave context is quite 
revealing. In the other Thessalian tomb containing a gold lamella with a secure 
context, in the eastern cemetery of Pharsalos, the lamella was placed folded 
inside a bronze hydria that was decorated with a scene of the abduction of 
Orytheia; the hydria contained the cremated bones of the deceased together 
with a small drinking cup, a skyphos, which would be appropriate for rituals 
that the initiates are meant to partake in.1?^ Unfortunately not much can be 
said about the context of the other lamellae, except that they accompanied 
both cremations and inhumations, of both men and women. 

The burial evidence shows that it is exceptionally difficult to identify initi- 
ates among the dead; grave goods seem to have been appropriate for the gen- 
der and age of the deceased, although less gendered than they had been in the 


133  Tziafalias 1992, 133-37, esp. 135-36 and pl. 20. 
134 Although we should bear in mind that drinking cups are among the most common 
grave gifts. 
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FIGURE 7.9 Plan of Grave 12 of the Thymarakia tumulus. 
AFTER V. ADRYMI-SISMANI, "Tóufloc, PEW,” ATHENS ANNALS OF 
ARCHAEOLOGY 16, 1983, 28, PLAN 4. 


Archaic period. In a few cases, the fortunate preservation of organic material 
or the escape from looters has allowed us to discern a concern with the journey 
to the Underworld (Pherai, Sykeon), drinking (Pharsalos hydria with lamella), 
even rebirth and a blessed afterlife (Pelinna tablets, eggs on the cups from the 
same tomb). The desire to ensure proper provision for the passage/journey to 
the Underworld dates back to the late fifth century BCE, before the emergence 
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FIGURE 7.10 Finds from the cover slab of the cist tomb of the Pelinna tumulus. 
PHOTOGRAPH: COURTESY OF THE EPHORATE OF ANTIQUITIES OF LARISA. 





FIGURE 7.11 Black-glaze bowl with incised egg-motif on the body from the cover slab of the cist 
tomb of the Pelinna tumulus. 
PHOTOGRAPH: COURTESY OF THE EPHORATE OF ANTIQUITIES OF LARISA. 


of the popular motif of Hermes Chthonios on tombstones, whereas clear allu- 
sions to rebirth or to a blessed afterlife are a Hellenistic phenomenon, contem- 
porary to the appearance of similar ideas in funerary epigrams. 


Conclusion 
In conclusion, the discussion of the myth of Alkestis and the reputation of 


Thessaly as a land of magic and tricks suggests that for the Athenians, and 
perhaps other Greeks, Thessaly was a land where a successful round trip to 
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Hades could occur. The evidence from Thessaly itself is meagre by comparison, 
at least with regards to magic, but this should come as no surprise. Thessaly 
may not have been a strange place, although the geographical position on the 
northern margins of the ‘Greek’ world, the political system of the region, the 
wealth and conspicuous display of some of its elite families could have seemed 
alien to Athenians, who had lived under radical democracy. The combined 
study of texts, epigrams, iconography and tomb contexts suggests a heightened 
concern in Thessaly about the journey to the Underworld, a safe passage. 

But some pieces of the evidence go further. Gold lamellae, especially the 
Pelinna ones, are a case in point; and epigrams such as that of Archidike, who 
appeals to the judges for a place among the pious, in the Isles of the Blessed — 
despite the Homeric overtones of its formulaic poetic language — could be 
indicative of a belief in a favourable judgment, as a first step towards a bespoke 
Platonic (?) round trip to Hades.!35 
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CHAPTER 8 


Round Trip to Hades 


Herakles’ Advice and Directions 


Annie Verbanck-Piérard 


Herakles’ most famous round trip to Hades is certainly the one where he brought 
back Kerberos, Hades’ guard dog, to the land of the living.* This well-known 
topic has proved extremely popular throughout history and is well-represented 
in art and literature, from Archaic Greek vases to the Renaissance and Baroque 
periods. Even if this journey to the Underworld automatically springs to mind 
in connection with visits to Hades, this is not the only example of a close asso- 
ciation between Herakles and Hades. Among all Greek gods, Herakles probably 
best illustrates the complexity of the mythical and cultic relationships between 
the earth, the infernal regions and the celestial sphere. In this study, I will high- 
light the plurality of circumstances and traditions linking a multiform Herakles 
to a multiform Hades. This will be done by examining ancient Greek texts and 
images that concern a journey of Herakles to Hades, including a comment on 
the cult-related imagery, in particular the extent to which references to Hades 
appear in the worship of Herakles. 

The inclusion of both written and iconographical evidence is not only due 
to a need for clarity or simplicity. These two categories of sources are autono- 
mous and distinct, and should have equal status for the historian of religions. 
Most importantly, images are not merely convenient illustrations of texts, but 
constitute a language of their own and present an independent configuration 
of the mythical material. Therefore, the discussion of the textual evidence at 
the beginning of this study does not assume any pre-eminence of the written 


* [would like to thank the organizers for their generous invitation and wonderful hospitality 


in Uppsala. In my opinion, Herakles has been very happy to fully participate in this interest- 
ing conference and new round trip to Hades. For photographs and permission to publish, 
I am grateful to Dr. Natacha Massar, conservatrice des collections grecques au Département 
Antiquité, Musées royaux d'Art et d'Histoire, Brussels; Dr. Katarina Horst, Abteilungsleitung 
Wissenschaft und Sammlungen, Referatsleitung Antike Kulturen, and Angelika Hildenbrand, 
Fotoarchiv, Badisches Landesmuseum Karlsruhe; Dr. Soprintendente A. Russo, Dr. A. Argento 
and the Soprintendenza Archeologia, Belle Arti e Paesaggio per l'Area Metropolitana di Roma, 
la provincia di Viterbo e l'Etruria Meridionale; Jan Van Acker, Inboud Sales Representative, 
Getty Images Benelux; Marian Maguire, artist, printmaker, Christchurch. Thanks to Sylvain 
Verbanck and to Alexandre Mitchell for their help. 
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tradition over the representations, as Greek visual culture was just as mytho- 
poetic as oral accounts or written literature. The exploration of the subject will 
hence be adapted to the evidence at hand and it is not up to us to match con- 
flicting or contradictory sources regarding Herakles’ identity by force. 


The Literary Tradition 


From Homer and several epic poems to Archaic lyric, Classical drama, late mythog- 
raphers and Pausanias, the literary tradition connects Herakles with Hades in 
different ways, which evolve depending on the historical, social, religious and cul- 
tural context. For example, we shall highlight new versions of different mythical 
episodes presented by Euripides as well as his own perception of Herakles’ rela- 
tion with afterlife. Herakles’ round trips as described in Greek literature will be 
the main topic, but two other themes should first be considered: Herakles' stay in 
Hades and his fight with Hades. 

Homer mentions Herakles’ death and his stay in Hades in two passages. In 
Iliad 18.117—19, we find the earliest evocation of Herakles’ death, mentioned by 
Achilles who is mourning Patroklos’ demise and regrets his choice of glory over 
life. Herakles’ fate is referred to as a paradigm for Achilles’ decision and destiny. In 
Odyssey 11.601-3, Herakles is dwelling among the dead and Odysseus, at the end 
of his famous Nekyia, describes their impressive encounter. However, this particu- 
lar passage of the Odyssey seems to have been contested since the Archaic period, 
as line 601 was athetized, questioned and corrected by a subsequent version (ll. 
602-3) which states that Herakles was actually not present in the Underworld 
but resided on Olympos, and only his eidolon was among the shadows. A similar 
emendation is also known for the Hesiodic Catalogue of Women (fr. 25).! Such 
corrections emphasize Herakles' divinity rather than his mortality. 

Interestingly, this notion of a stay in the Underworld, which implies that 
the hero was dead, was rapidly abandoned. It does not reappear in later liter- 
ature, where Herakles ends his career on Olympos in a more straightforward 
manner, just after his last Labours or, in a later tradition, after his death caused 
by Deianeira's fatal tunic and/or his self-immolation on the pyre. This scenario 
does not include any transitory stage in Hades.? Throughout the first part of 
Euripides' Herakles, Amphitryon, Megara and the chorus lament the terrible 
fate of Herakles, who went to Hades to fetch Kerberos and is now considered 


1 West1985.For Hesiod, Theogony 950-55, see West 1966, 416-19. This addition is supposed 
to be linked to Peisistratos and Onomakritos in 6th-c. BCE Athens. 
2 Shapiro 1983; Verbanck-Piérard 2014. 
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dead. The audience, however, knows he will soon return to the living.^ In the 
Children of Herakles (ll. 912-14), Euripides is even more explicit; Herakles 
escapes the story (logos) that “he went down to Hades’ halls, his body burnt 
by the fire's fierce flame"5 Thus, the older version of the myth to whch Homer 
seems to allude, the stay in Hades, is curiously an exception. 

A more prominent theme is Herakles fighting different characters of the 
Underworld. A rather strange episode is included in Iliad 5.392-404, which 
relates how Herakles wounded Hades £v IT0Ac.6 This passage suggests the notion 
of a combative relationship between Herakles and Hades, and recalls a violent 
victory of Zeus' son over the god of death. Herakles fighting with Hades is a minor 
but recurrent theme, as for example in Euripides’ Herakles, lines 612—13: poyy 
(for Kerberos). Another significant fight is his struggle with Thanatos, the person- 
ification of Death, to save Alkestis. The main source for this Thessalian myth is a 
tragedy, Euripides’ Alkestis (staged in 438 BCE), celebrating Admetos' philoxenia 
and piety, as well as Alkestis' love and devotion.’ The play is very interesting for 
our purposes, for it is full of allusions to Hades as well as to death and funerary rit- 
uals. From the very beginning, Euripides shows us Thanatos, present on the stage, 
in front of Apollo, who quickly departs. In the second part of the play, Herakles 
twice mentions his fight with Thanatos (ll. 843-49 and ll. 1140-42), using the 
words uy, and &yóv. This athletic wrestling does not take place in Hades but 
near the grave of Alkestis and there is no katabasis here. Still, this is the deci- 
sive moment when Alkestis, between life and death, is about to be carried to the 
Underworld. Here, Herakles appears as a saviour god, who manages to rescue 
Admetos' brave spouse just as she is about to begin her journey to the land of 
the nerteroi: Act yap pe Thom THY Bavoboav àptiwç yuvortxar (IL 840—431, “for I must 
save the woman who has just died")? In the lines that follow, while waiting for 
Thanatos near Alkestis' tymbos, Herakles is ready again for a successful round trip 
to Hades: ^I shall go down to the sunless house of Persephone and her lord in the 
world below and shall ask for Alkestis, and I think I shall bring her up" (Il. 851-54: 
xác [...], vo: elu tov xéro | Kôpns ğvaxrtóç t’ eig vA tovc 8ópouc, | aithoopat te 


3 Euripides, Herakles 145 (Lykos showing Herakles’ children: tov nag’ "Aióy, natépa TavdE xelpevov), 
ll. 245, 262-67, 296-97, 427-29, 516 and 551 (Megara to Herakles: oè 8& Bavóvt’ nxovouev). 
Euripides, Herakles 514. 

All translations of Herakles by Coleridge 1937. 

Homer, Iliad 11.690—95; Pausanias 6.25.2-3. 


N oOo + 


LIMC 1, s.v. Alkestis, “Literarische Quellen”. See also the article by M. Stamatopoulou and 

S. Kravaritou in this volume. Cf. Bruit Zaidman 2002. 

8 InApollodoros 1.9.15, Herakles brings Alkestis back from hell and fights with Hades. According to 
Plato, Symposium 179¢, the gods agree to her anabasis but nothing is said about Herakles’ help. 

9 All translations of Alkestis by Kovacs 1994. 
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xoi méemord’ der dive | "Adoyortw [...]). His role is not unlike that of Asklepios, also 
mentioned in the play (1. 4 and ll. 121-29), who in contrast was struck down by 
Zeus for having raised the dead.!° 

Most of the texts relevant for our purpose refer to Herakles’ successful 
descent to Hades to bring back Kerberos or Theseus. Even if other gods or 
heroes have performed a round trip to the Underworld, Herakles seems to be 
the only one who successfully completed this amazing journey, even bring- 
ing back trophies.!! As mentioned in the introduction, the best-documented 
theme is the capture of Kerberos, which is considered to be one of his very 
last labours.! In Homer (Iliad 8.366—69, “the hound of Hades", and Odyssey 
11.623-26) and in later literature, this feat is described as difficult and risky, 
and set in a very hostile environment. In the literary tradition, Kerberos is 
most often represented as a terrifying monster, a worthy son of Echidna and 
Typhon.? His dreadful appearance is suggested in different ways, such as 
multiple heads and snake tail(s). It is mainly for this labour that the help of 
Athena and Hermes is needed. In some sources, Herakles must forego his usual 
weapons to capture the animal, which he instead grasps by the throat, trying to 
strangle him.“ Several locations have been linked to where Herakles entered 
or exited the Underworld for this particular endeavour, the best known being 
Cape Tainaron, and this journey is always characterized as a descent (kataba- 
sis) to Hades and as a (temporary) disappearance from the human world. 


10 His struggle with the triple Geryon is often seen as a representation of the Underworld; 
see the exhaustive study by Jourdain-Annequin 1989. 

11 Hyginus, Fabulae 251 (Qui licentia Parcarum ab Inferis redierunt) mentions: “Ceres, Pater Liber, 
Hercules, Asklepios, Castor and Pollux, Protesilaos, Alkestis, Theseus, Hippolytus, Orpheus, 
Adonis, Glaucus, Ulixes, Aeneas and Mercurius". This list is a catch-all, including cyclic round 
trips such as the anodoi of Demeter or Persephone, Adonis, the alternation of the Dioskouroi, 
the ‘true’ katabaseis of Herakles and Orpheus, the nekyiai of Odysseus and Aeneas, and so 
forth. Hermes is, with Hekate, the go-between, passing through the gates. On heroic kataba- 
seis, see Calvo Martinez 2000 (even if I do not agree with his p. 70: “there is not much to be said 
about Herakles’ katabasis"). See also the abstracts from the international conference Katabasis 
dans la tradition littéraire et la pensée religieuse de la Gréce held in Montreal in 2014 (http:// 
katabasis.ca/); Bonnechere & Cursaru 2015; Bonnechere & Cursaru 2016. 

12  LIMC vi, s.v. Kerberos, and LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, Section M, "Literary sources”. 

13 Hesiod, Theogony 306-12 and 769-73. 

14 Apollodoros 2.5.12. 

15 Forentrances to the Underworld, see the chapter by Friese in this volume. On the descent 
as a katabasis, see Pindar, Dithyrambs 2 (fr. 70b Snell-Maehler) entitled Herakles’ kataba- 
sis or Kerberos (the papyrus P. Oxy. 1604 has preserved the title but not the episode itself. 
Katabasis is based on a restitution). Among many other texts, e.g. Euripides, Herakles 
1101-2 (katélthon). 
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In Euripides’ Herakles, the katabasis motif not only underlies the plot but 
also helps to structure the whole play. The Kerberos feat is one of the most 
popular Labours, that is, the most widespread, being of great symbolic signif- 
icance and easy to understand, a kind of folk tale.!" It is often enriched with 
various other incidents and connected themes, such as a meeting with the 
soul of Meleager? or the fight with Menoites after sacrificing an ox belonging 
to Hades.!9 

Aristophanes' Frogs (staged in 405 BCE) describes Herakles' extraordi- 
nary katabasis acted out by Dionysos and Xanthias. Herakles, questioned by 
Dionysos, gives advice on the path to follow in Hades. His vivid description of 
the infernal landscape and various recommendations for the trip are terrifying 
as well as appeasing, for he adds a new conception of Hades to the former 
epic tradition.?? Herakles has become a wise man, giving his own instructions 
for the Netherworld. At the end of the play, Dionysos, who is acting as a new 
Herakles, truly performs Aeschylus' anabasis, for the salvation of Athens. 

Freeing Theseus, who was a prisoner in the Underworld, is another theme 
often associated with the capture of Kerberos?! Herakles, using only his 
strength, manages to wrench both Theseus and Peirithous from the seat of 
forgetfulness, usually with the consent of the infernal gods.?? For Euripides, 
Herakles had to stay in Hades for a long time in order to free Theseus.?? 
According to most sources, Peirithous had to remain in Hades, and Apollodoros 


16  Mikellidou 2015. 

17 Burkert 1985, 209 associates the descent to the world beyond with shamanism. 

18  Bacchylides5.56-92 and 155-75 (written for Hieron I of Syracuse in 476 BCE), where the 
poet suggests Herakles' future marriage with Deianeira. In this poem, Herakles' katabasis 
journey evolves into a kind of nekyia, a discussion with the shades of the dead. A fragment 
of a lyric poetry in P. Oxy. 2622 (by Pindar?) could also refer to the meeting of Herakles 
and Meleager in Hades, see Lloyd-Jones 1967. 

19 Apollodoros 2.5.12. This text is the most detailed account of Herakles' katabasis and falls 
back on several older poems, cf. Lloyd-Jones 1967, 218-29. 

20 See infra. 

21  LIMC vii, s.v. Theseus, “Literary sources’, and LIMC vil, s.v. Peirithoës, "Literarische 
Quellen" Homer, Odyssey 11.630-31, knows about their sacrilegious presence in Hades, 
but not in relation with their liberation by Herakles. According to Pausanias 10.28.2, the 
epic poem entitled the Minyad already mentioned this episode, which is also attested in 
Panyassis’ late epic poem Herakleia. 

22 The seat of forgetfulness is mentioned in Apollodoros, Bibliotheka Epitome 1.24. For the 
consent of the infernal gods, see Diodoros of Sicily 4.26.1. 

23 Euripides, Herakles 619: Onoéa xopičwv éxpôvio’ £& "Aðov. This reorganization of the myth- 
ical time allows the author to structure his play in a very original way. 
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even states that, when Herakles tried to release the hero, the ground started to 
shake, signalling a major shift in the world order.?* 

The earliest and most beautiful literary rendition of this episode is found in 
Euripides’ Herakles (probably staged in 416).25 The play is full of twists that cre- 
ate a sense of suspense and imminent disaster. At the turning point of the trag- 
edy (from l. 514), Herakles miraculously returns as a deus ex machina to save his 
family from death and to kill the cruel and dictatorial King Lykos. However, there 
is no happy ending. In a terrible irony, Herakles is struck by madness, Lyssa, and 
kills his own wife and children. His morbid sleep is a virtual death. He is somehow 
immersed again in Hades. He needs a symbolic return to life and a re-integration 
into another city. From line 1163, Theseus, whom Herakles has just released from 
the Underworld, comes on stage to save his friend's life and in order to fulfil his 
debt brings him back to Athens. The last part of the play, through Theseus' inter- 
vention, is linked to Herakles' important presence in Attica and in particular the 
strong evidence of his worship in the region. Indeed, Herakles' cult is much older 
and more important than Theseus’ in Attica.?6 Like Euripides’ Alkestis, Herakles, 
which is also an aetiological play, gives many clues to understanding Herakles’ 
role as saviour god after returning from Hades. Megara even compares him 
with Zeus Soter, “for here is one to help you, not at all behind our savior Zeus” 
(IL 521-22: ¿nei Atog | cwtijpog duty obdev £cO' 65’ Üotepos), and Theseus insists on 
his exceptional salvation: “I came making recompense for the former kindness 
of Herakles in saving me from the world below” (ll. 1169-70: tivwv ò’ auoBàs àv 
drhpEev “HpaxArjs | ooo ue vépOev, 990v) or “when you brought me safe from 
the dead to the light of life” (l. 1222: ëT’ eE€owods p’ ¿ç prog vexpdv nápa). 

The question is if Herakles could get away with anything in the Underworld. 
The answer seems to be that he holds the manual, namely Eleusinian initi- 
ation. This is already mentioned in Euripides’ Herakles as a prerequisite for 
capturing Kerberos: “for I had been lucky enough to witness the rites of the 
initiated” (1. 613: ta uuotév ð’ dpyv edtbyno’ idwv), and it is well documented 
before and after this play.2” Herakles’ initiation was clearly a major source 


24 Apollodoros 2.5.12; Plutarch, Life of Theseus 35.1. 

25 Euripides, Herakles esp. 618-19, 1150-70 and 1222. Euripides also wrote a lost play enti- 
tled Peirithous. 

26  Verbanck-Piérard 1995. 

27  Thistradition seems to date back to the 6th c. BCE. Pindar fr. 346c; [Plato] Axiochus 371E; 
Diodoros of Sicily 4.25-26; Apollodoros 2.5.12; Plutarch, Life of Theseus 33.2; Scholia to 
Aristophanes, Plutus 845. Important discussion in Lloyd-Jones 1967, Boardman 1975, 
van Straten 1975, Robertson 1980 (who suggests the influence of the lost epic poem 
Aigimios) and Suárez de la Torre 1992. 
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of pride for the city of Athens.?8 Some sources to this event are difficult to 
interpret and a full discussion lies beyond the scope of this paper, especially 
concerning the relation between Eleusinian and Orphic elements. In any 
case, Herakles was considered the first non-Athenian to be initiated into the 
Mysteries of Eleusis. The story is twofold, since a preliminary initiation at the 
Lesser Mysteries was requested for him in the sanctuary of Meter at Agra near 
Athens.?? In a sense, the figure of Herakles embodies the eschatological mes- 
sage of Eleusis, the conquest over death and promise of rebirth, a hope based 
on the cycles of the growth of grain. The Eleusinian initiation also underlies 
the narrative of Aristophanes’ Frogs, where a remarkable chorus of initiates 
sings about the beautiful mysteries, even if Herakles does not seem to have 
joined the party.?? Indeed, no text seems to present Herakles’ happiness as an 
initiate in the Underworld; during his afterlife, he joyfully dwells on Olympos.?! 


Imagery 


Greek iconography of the Underworld offers rather different representations 
than the terrifying Homeric ones, instead providing a sort of display of the 
Underworld. The stay of the souls in Hades is seldom shown, but provides a 
framework to particular mythological circumstances, like the Nekyia or some 
infernal punishments resulting from hubristic behaviour or major sacrilegious 
offences. Images of the Underworld are there to visualize the invisible, one 
could even say the unthinkable, as if they offered the viewer to undertake a 
safe katabasis. As always in Greek representations, there is little evidence of 
landscape and topography: a few plants, some rocks, as well as columns and 
an architrave indicating the palace of Hades.?? Scenes of the Underworld are 
mainly centred on its inhabitants, such as the sovereigns or the damned, or on 
heroes passing through. Herakles is one of the most important witnesses of the 
infernal regions. 

Herakles' stay in Hades, or fighting with Death. There are no representations 
of the stay of Herakles in the Underworld in the sense of him being dead. He 


28 See for instance Xenophon, Hellenica 6.3.6. 

29 According to Diodoros of Sicily (4.14.3) “Demeter instituted the Lesser Mysteries in hon- 
our of Herakles, so that she might purify him of the guilt he had incurred in the slaughter 
of the Centaurs” (trans. Oldfather). 

30 Ll. 154-63 for Herakles’ description of the initiates. 

31 Homeric Hymn 15, To Herakles, 8. 

32 See Felten 1975, Lochin 2010 and Cousin 2012. 
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is not mentioned in Pausanias’ description of Polygnotos’ Nekyia in the lesché 
of the Knidians in Delphi.?? In visual terms, he is never shown as one of the 
souls forever residing in Hades, nor as one of the damned. Similarly, the fight 
against Hades before Pylos is hardly attested in Greek imagery. It is more sur- 
prising that there are no certain depictions of Herakles' fight with Thanatos 
in connection with the return of Alkestis.?^ This victory over Death should be 
easy to represent, one would assume. Still, the visual impact of theatre must 
be considered. Through Euripides’ Alkestis, the iconography of Thanatos and 
of Admetos’ faithful wife recovering from death also becomes part of Athenian 
visual culture, even if the struggle between Herakles and Thanatos is not 
explicitly shown, just narrated. But even after Euripides' play, there is no tra- 
dition in vase painting or sculpture for this Thessalian folk tale that reflects an 
inspiration from tragedy. 

Even if this study is restricted to Greek iconography, it is important to 
remember that the striking and moving theme of Alkestis' anabasis with 
Herakles became very popular in Roman times, especially on sarcophagi, 
where the return of Alkestis evokes the victory of love over death and the 
promise of rebirth. Alkestis' salvation is found also in the catacombs, includ- 
ing the famous frescoes of the Via Latina,?? which represent a powerful and 
symbolic imagery of Herakles as a saviour and psychagogos to the world of 
the living, a kind of successful counterpoint to Orpheus. Again, it is difficult to 
understand why this successful rescue mission, one of the few happy endings 
among all the other rescue attempts, has no previous Greek iconography.?6 

Herakles' katabasis/anabasis for Kerberos. The earliest images concerning 
Herakles' katabasis mainly show Kerberos, just as this topic is mentioned in 
the earliest literary tradition, in both the Iliad and the Odyssey.” The iconog- 
raphy of this Labour is particularly prominent in Attic black-figure vases (6th 
c. BCE — beginning of the 5th c. BCE), in Apulian red-figure (second half of 


33 Pausanias 10.28.1-8, Felten 1975, 65-85, Stansbury-O’Donnell 1990 and Cousin 2000. 

34  LIMC1,s.v. Alkestis (no. 61 is questionable). 

35  LIMC 1, s.v. Alkestis, no. 24. 

36 A black figure amphora by the Swing Painter has been interpreted as a representation 
of Alkestis' return (see LIMC 1, s.v. Alkestis, no. 58), but it is an enigmatic scene as the 
woman could be Persephone and she is not following Herakles. In black figure scenes, 
representations of Alkestis are linked to her wedding with Admetos. Uncertain identifi- 
cation for the reliefs LIMC 1, s.v. Alkestis, nos. 17 and 61. For the Apulian oinochoe LIMC 
I, s.v. Alkestis, no. 18, see Morard 2009, 114-16. The scene could show Medea at Eleusis 
and not Alkestis and her children. 

37  LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, nos. 2553-27, and LIMC v1, s.v. Kerberos. 
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the 4th c. BCE) and again in Roman times. Of interest here are the Attic and 
Apulian representations. 

In Attic art, Kerberos is two-headed and less dreadful. Black-figure vases dis- 
playing this scene are found in great numbers, especially from important work- 
shops of the last third of the sixth century BCE, such as the Antimenes Painter 
and his circle or the Leagros Group. This rich corpus reveals variations on the 
subject as well as an evolution in the visual conception of Kerberos. Two stock 
images, schemata, appear on the Attic vases, one in motion and the other static. 

The scenes in motion are the oldest. Here, Herakles pulls a captured Kerberos 
out of the Underworld with the help of a big chain. He is obviously on the way 
back from Hades and he can lead the dog or even drive Kerberos before him, 
raising his club over his head. The Underworld landscape is barely hinted at, 
usually by the presence of the divine couple Persephone and Hades or some- 
times by a column or portico to suggest their palace, as well as to structure the 
scene as set inside or outside of Hades. Overall, this is a very minimalist vision 
of the Underworld, which is hardly scary. With the exception of the oldest vase 
scenes, Persephone and Hades seem to approve of Herakles’ departure.?® 

Hermes, the god of journeys and divine psychopompos, is usually present and 
sometimes Athena assists Herakles. This journey may contain joyful aspects.?? 
We can notice the images of Herakles easily coming back with a quiet Kerberos, 
who looks very happy to visit the upper world, on his way to Eurystheus. These 
vases present a scheme which is not an anodos but something I would like to call 
‘The Walk’ (Figure 8.1).*? The fact that the direction of the movement is horizon- 
tal is important for the understanding of these representations. The Underworld 
lies atthe end of the world travelled by Herakles and the land of the dead is often 
associated with the Extreme West.^! Visually, this is therefore not yet a katabasis 
nor an anabasis, but a linear passage as in a frieze. In the sixth and fifth centuries 
BCE, this horizontal movement is also used for Heraklean scenes of apotheosis, 
considered as a journey and not as a radical transformation.” 

In the second quarter of the fifth century, under the influence of Polygnotos 
of Thasos, there is a change in the conception of space in painting. For our 


38 On a Corinthian vase from the beginning of the 6th c. BCE, Hades is threatened by 
Herakles, see LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, no. 2553 and LIMC vı, s.v. Kerberos, no. 1. 

39 See also the famous Caeretan hydria in Paris, Louvre E 701 where Herakles has just 
brought a very colourful three-headed Kerberos to Eurystheus who is hiding in a pithos 
(LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, no. 2616). 

40  LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, nos. 2596 and 2609. 

41 Jourdain-Annequin 1989. 

42 . Verbanck-Piérard 2014. 
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FIGURE 8.1 Attic black-figure neck-amphora, c. 520 BCE. Brussels, Royal Museums of Art and 


History, inv. R 300. Attributed to the Circle of the Antimenes Painter (Group of 
Wiirzburg 199). 


SOURCE: © MUSEES ROYAUX D’ART ET D’HISTOIRE DE BRUXELLES. 
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purposes, Polygnotos is particularly relevant because the painter apparently 
created a spectacular and pioneering vision of the Underworld for his Nekyia 
in Delphi.^? His new interest in perspective is reflected in other arts as well. In 
vase painting, an echo is noticeable on some contemporary vessels. The body 
of the vase, which until then was decorated by one or several horizontal friezes, 
now presents a new reading axis, a vertical one, which corresponds to the cos- 
mic order in Greek mind and where the lower part of the vessel can be seen as 
the Underworld. Examples are relatively rare and centre on Amphiaraos, Ge 
and the anodoi of Persephone or Aphrodite. For Kerberos, the most obvious 
example of this trend is found in sculpture, on a metope from the temple of 
Zeus at Olympia (c. 460 BCE), where Kerberos is shown as coming out of the 
ground, from the lower right corner of the scene.*^ 

The second, more static, piece of stock imagery appears in the last third of 
the sixth century BCE. It shows a face-to-face between Herakles and the feral 
dog.^5 This is a scene of taming and domestication, which requires particular 
technical skills. It usually takes place in the presence of the cunning Hermes 
and of Athena, whose help and metis are very useful. Herakles’ gestures are 
cautious and methodical, and he is probably using his voice as well. He shows 
qualities that we would think incompatible with Heraklean behaviour, such 
as patience, self-control and temperance. This iconography belongs to a new 
conception of Herakles, appearing in the last third of the sixth century BCE in 
Athens, in addition to the standard pictures of his hard labours and hubristic 
victories. From this point on, Herakles can be shown as a more peaceful and 
divine figure, playing the kithara, shaking hands with Pholos or in dialogue 
with Athena.^6 Moreover, representations of the taming of Kerberos refer 
more generally to the relationship between humans and animals, suggesting 
that Herakles was the protos heuretes, the first inventor, of the domestication 
of the dog, an animal that, just like the wolf, is linked to ferocity, savagery and 
the Underworld. Here, Herakles has become a master of animals. 

Moreover, these Athenian vases with Kerberos scenes could give a glimpse 
of the Etruscan perception of the Underworld. Indeed, for the most part, 
the Attic ceramic production of the sixth and fifth centuries BcE has been 
found in Etruria and the reception of Greek images abroad has been a focus 
for scholarly debate.^? One interesting example of a coherent link between 


43 See supra. 

44 LIMCv,s.v. Herakles, no. 2591. 

45 . Chazalon 1995. LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, nos. 2554-68, uses the word “confrontation”. 
46 . Verbanck-Piérard 2006. 

47  Reusser 2002. 
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ci. Necropoli dell'Osteria. La tomba A9/1998 o del Kottabos in corso di scavo. 


FIGURE 8.2A Vulci Necropoli dell'Osteria. "Tomba Ag/1998 del Kottabos' during the excavation. 
SOURCE: € SU CONCESSIONE DEL MINISTERO DEI BENI E DELLE ATTIVITÀ 
CULTURALI E DEL TURISMO — SOPRINTENDENZA ARCHEOLOGIA, BELLE 
ARTI E PAESAGGIO PER L'AREA METROPOLITANA DI ROMA, LA PROVINCIA 
DI VITERBO E L'ETRURIA MERIDIONALE. 


Attic painting and Etruscan culture comes from the Tomba del Kottabos in 
the Necropoli dell'Osteria at Vulci, where two remarkable black figure vases 
were found among other Greek and Etruscan pieces (Figure 8.2a-c)48 On a 
hydria attributed to the Priam Painter, Herakles is taking care of Kerberos with- 
out violence (he seems to put on a leash), although he brandishes his club. To 
the right of the centrally placed Herakles, Hades and Persephone are sitting 
in their palace and the goddess makes a propitiatory gesture towards the dog. 
To the left, Athena is ostensibly extending her aegis to protect and celebrate 
Herakles. On an amphora by the Leagros Group, a huge Kerberos is in the cen- 
tre of the scene, ready to follow Hermes but still turning his heads towards 
Hades. Persephone and Herakles do not assist in this departure. Different 
moments seem to be referred to on the two complementary vases: the capture 


48 Moretti Sgubini 2001, 220-21 and 230-39 (cat. 111.B.7.1, hydria; cat. 111.B.7.2, amphora). 
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FIGURE 8.2B Attic black-figure hydria, c. 510 BCE. Rome, Museo di Villa Giulia, inv. 131422. 
Attributed to the Priam Painter. 
SOURCE: © SU CONCESSIONE DEL MINISTERO DEI BENI E DELLE ATTIVITA 
CULTURALI E DEL TURISMO — SOPRINTENDENZA ARCHEOLOGIA, BELLE 
ARTI E PAESAGGIO PER L'AREA METROPOLITANA DI ROMA, LA PROVINCIA 
DI VITERBO E L'ETRURIA MERIDIONALE. 
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FIGURE 8.2C Attic black-figure neck-amphora, c. 510-500 BCE. Rome, Museo di Villa Giulia, inv. 
131423. Attributed to the Leagros Group. 
SOURCE: © SU CONCESSIONE DEL MINISTERO DEI BENI E DELLE ATTIVITA 
CULTURALI E DEL TURISMO — SOPRINTENDENZA ARCHEOLOGIA, BELLE 


ARTI E PAESAGGIO PER L'AREA METROPOLITANA DI ROMA, LA PROVINCIA 
DI VITERBO E L'ETRURIA MERIDIONALE. 
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Fury/Erinys Heracles and Cerberus 
Sysiphos Hermes Hekate Tantalos 


FIGURE 8.3 Apulian red-figure volute-krater, 330-320 BCE. Munich, Antikensammlung, inv. 
3297. Attributed to the Underworld Painter. 
FROM A. FURTWANGLER AND K. REICHHOLD, GRIECHISCHE VASENMALEREI, 
VOL. 1, MUNICH 1900, PL. 10 (WITH HIGHLIGHTED BLUE LINES AND TEXT 
BY A. & S. VERBANCK). 


of Kerberos on the hydria and the departure to and/or return from Hades on 
the amphora. This combination of two motifs suggests that the Etruscan users 
may have had their own interpretations of Herakles' round trip to Hades. 
Although the most famous representation of Herakles and Kerberos, the beau- 
tiful amphora by the Andokides Painter in the Louvre with a taming scene, is a 
red-figure vase, the iconography of this penultimate or last Labour disappears 
on the red-figure vases after 460 BCE, even in its more peaceful versions. This 
change in the popularity of a motif is not specific to the Kerberos myth; in the 
Classical period, the traditional sixth century heroic iconography gradually falls 
out of fashion among the painters and their public. Furthermore, the lack of inter- 
est in the Kerberos imagery indicates that the concept of Herakles' round trip to 
Hades changed profoundly in Attica, as we will see in the last part of this paper. 
However, representations of Herakles and Kerberos also spread to South 
Italy, where they recur on Apulian vases of the second half of the fourth cen- 
tury BCE, usually as a part of monumental depictions of the Underworld. The 
best-known piece is the volute-krater in Munich (Figure 8.3),5° the name vase 
of the Underworld Painter, but kraters in Karlsruhe (Figure 8.4) and Naples 


49 Paris, Louvre F 204, c. 520-10 BCE; LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, no. 2554. 
50 Munich, Antikensammlung. 3297 (J 849), RVAp 11, p. 533, 282, LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, 
under no. 2571. 
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FIGURE 8.4 Apulian red-figure volute-krater, 350-340 BCE. Karlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum, 
inv. B4. Attributed to the Circle of the Lycurgus Painter. 
SOURCE: © BADISCHES LANDESMUSEUM KARLSRUHE, PHOTOGRAPH: 
THOMAS GOLDSCHMIDT. 
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bearing the same motif are awesome and inspiring too.*! These very crowded 
Underworld scenes, by painters belonging to the Lycurgus and Darius Painters' 
workshops, or by the later Underworld Painter, have been studied repeatedly, 
in order to better understand ancient beliefs concerning the afterlife.52 In the 
South Italian scenes, references to mysteries, either the Eleusinian, Dionysiac 
or Orphic, have been traced, a complex issue that cannot be further discussed 
here.53 

These images depict an impressive and complex vision of the Underworld, 
and offer a veritable construction of the infernal landscape presenting all 
its inhabitants, placed around the palace of Hades and Persephone. There 
is much to gather from the spatial arrangement of the various characters on 
the Underworld krater in Munich, in particular the contrasting locations, 
left or right, above or below (see Figure 8.3).5+ While Orpheus uses his musi- 
cal gifts to charm the infernal gods in order to get the permission to cross 
the border between the living and the dead, Herakles shows his strength 
and fortitude when dragging away the three-headed Kerberos. Herakles is 
truly an integral part of the imaginary vision of the Underworld and his 
key role is to embody the hope of successfully crossing the gates into Hades 
for the deceased and back and forth for himself. With his vigorous body in 
frontal view, he is clearly visible in the centre of the lower register. This is 
an important and obvious placement, just below the rulers, and this partic- 
ular area, near the infernal waters, is reserved for him also in other repre- 
sentations. His diverging motion is dynamic and striking, as if he is about 
to rush out to meet the viewer. Moreover, his posture marks the meeting 
point of two oblique axes running towards the upper parts of the compo- 
sition (see Figure 8.3). On the left, he is linked with his wife Megara and 
their children, a personification of mors immatura,?? and on the right, with 


51 Volute-kraters, Karlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum B4, RVAp 1, p. 431, 81, LIMC v, s.v. 
Herakles, no. 2571; very close: Naples, Museo Nazionale 81666 (H 3222), much restored, 
RVAp 1, p. 431, 82, LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, under no. 2571. See also Naples, Museo Nazionale 
80854 (SA 11), RVAp I, p. 424, 54, LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, under no. 2571; Naples, Museo 
Nazionale, sa 709, RVAp 11, p. 533, 284, LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, no. 2572. Amphora in Taranto, 
Museo Nazionale 76.010, RVAp 11, p. 763, 293, LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, under no. 2571. See 
also Vollkommer 1988, 15-16; Moret 1993 and Aellen 1994, cat. 2, 27, 28, 50 and 78. 

52 A few of these vases do not include the Herakles and Kerberos group. 

53 | Among many other references, see Borgeaud 1991. 

54 Moret 1993 and Morard 2009. In Apulian vase painting, the Underworld has become a 
kind of marshalling yard, where each deceased will find his rightful place, according to his 
previous life and beliefs. 

55  LIMC 1v, s.v. Herakleidai, nos. 10-16 (nos. 10-13 with Herakles). 
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two transgressors, Theseus, whom he will soon set free, and Peirithous.56 In 
his own lower register, Herakles is surrounded by Hermes showing the way 
and supporting him, and by a goddess with torches, interpreted as Hekate, 
a Fury or an Erinys,?? or a gatekeeper of Hades. Her action is important 
here: now that Kerberos is away, entering and leaving the Underworld will 
be easier, thanks to Herakles.58 

Once more, we must not lose sight of the spectators, for it was not only a 
Greek, Tarentine audience but also the Daunian indigenous elite, who adopted 
this vision of the Greek Underworld by placing these monumental vases in 
their hypogea, especially during the last third of the fourth century BCE.5° 
When the deceased was laid out in prothesis with all his grave goods, such as 
arms, local vases and other offerings, these complex scenes may have given 
rise to occasions for telling stories. The figurative organization of Underworld 
myths may have had a didactic function and played an important role in trans- 
mitting Greek concepts and scenographies to Italian cultures. 

Theseus and Peirithous. Herakles freeing Theseus is rarely represented, even 
if the motif is already known in the middle of the sixth century BCE from a 
bronze shield band found in Olympia (c. 560 BCE), where the protagonists 
are identified by inscriptions (Figure 8.5).5 In the first half of the fifth century 
BCE, a few renowned Attic vases present this particular scene. On a beautiful 
red-figure lekythos in Berlin, dating from 460 BCE, Herakles shakes the out- 
stretched hand of a bearded man sitting on a rock and helps him to his feet by 
pulling him up.9! The man seated on the stone wears a petasos, identifying him 
as a traveller, but it is unclear if he is to be recognized as Theseus or Peirithous. 
If he is Theseus, the picture makes clear that the most important Attic hero 
owes his salvation to Herakles. In any case, this image is a demonstration of 
strength and trust, and we are witnessing a remarkable feat of Herakles as a 
saviour and redeemer. 

On an impressive Classic kalyx-krater now in the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, the upper row of face A shows Herakles in front of the two seated 
friends dressed in traveller's or ephebic outfits, located between Hades and 


56 As on Naples, Museo Nazionale SA 709, RVAp 11, p. 533, 284, LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, 
no. 2572. 

57 “Furie” according to the definition by Aellen 1994, 24. 

58  Zografou 2010, 279-83. 

59  Pouzadoux 2013. 

6o  LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, no. 3519. On the topic see also Felten 1975, 46-64. LIMC v, s.v. 
Herakles, nos. 3515-20. Vollkommer 1988, 23-24. 

61 Berlin, Antikensammlung 30035, Alkimachos Painter, LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, no. 3515. See 
also LIMC vri, s.v. Peirithoós. 
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FIGURE 8.5 Bronze shield band relief, 575-560 BCE. Olympia, Museum. 
FROM E. KUNZE, ARCHAISCHE SCHILDBANDER, BERLIN 1950, 112, 
BEIL. 7, 4. 


Hermes.®? Meleager stands to their right. This very calm and paratactic com- 
position continues on the other side with men and a woman standing in 
front of Persephone who is seated in her palace. The painter has created an 
exceptionally elaborate picture of the Underworld by combining different ele- 
ments: Herakles’ katabasis for rescuing Theseus; a meeting or arrival of the 
deceased in Hades, but without the usual sinners; and a kind of mound as a 
communication channel, represented on the left of the frieze, behind Hades, 
above the left handle. There is no sign of any fear or terror here, instead the 
emphasis lies on the idea of passing into another world and being welcome. 
Finally, before leaving the Attic red-figure vases, we must briefly consider the 
famous Niobid krater in the Louvre, with the enigmatic group of heroes or war- 
riors set around Herakles and Athena.9? One of the main interpretations of 
the meaning of the image is the episode of Herakles descending into Hades to 
rescue Theseus and Peirithous. However, Martine Denoyelle has demonstrated 


62 New York, Metropolitan Museum 08.258.21, name vase of the Nekyia Painter, LIMC v, s.v. 
Herakles, no. 3516. 

63 Paris, Louvre G 341, name vase of the Niobid Painter, LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, no. 3520 
(uncertain). 
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that the composition rather refers to the warriors of Marathon gathered around 
the statue of Herakles as their patron and god.64 

As we have seen above, we also find the Theseus-Peirithous duo on a few large- 
scale representations of the Underworld on South Italian vases. The pair is asso- 
ciated with Herakles, but mostly shown because due to Peirithous’ sacrilege. On 
the Munich krater (see Figure 8.3, upper right of the drawing), Dike is figured near 
the unwise and rash ephebes.$5 Another important piece of evidence is the three- 
figured relief from the Torlonia Museum in Rome, which could be a Roman copy 
of an original Attic relief of c. 420 BCE.® The panel shows the sorrowful moment 
of parting, when Theseus is about to return with the help of Herakles to the upper 
world, while Peirithous has to remain for the rest of time bound to a rock in 
Hades. It belongs to a series of four reliefs, previously supposed to have decorated 
the Altar of the Twelve Gods in the Athenian Agora or a funerary monument.f? 
The three other reliefs render Orpheus and Eurydike, Medea and the Peliads, and 
Herakles with the Hesperides: various myths linked with the theme of pity and 
with death, immortality and salvation. According to recent scholarship, these 
reliefs could be of a later date and a Neo-Attic creation with a Classical literary 
inspiration has been suggested.®* Overall, Herakles freeing Theseus is a rare, but 
explicit, iconography. 

Herakles, Hades and the cornucopiae. On a famous and often discussed 
amphora fragment in Reggio in the manner of Exekias, found in a grave in 
Locri, two scenes centre on Herakles.$® On the shoulder, he takes Kerberos 
out of Hades while in the main scene, Herakles accompanies a procession of 
Demeter mounting a chariot moving towards the figure of Ploutodotas (name 
inscribed).”° This scene is intriguing and the question is if Herakles is accom- 
panying Demeter to the Underworld, to Olympos, to Eleusis or to Athens, 


64  Denoyelle 1997, with a study of all the previous interpretations, e.g. that of E. Simon 
(Herakles, Theseus and Peirithous). 

65 Aellen 1994, 62-66. 

66  LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, no. 3518 (other copies in Berlin, Antikensammlung, and Paris, 
Louvre). 

67 Thompson 1952. 

68  Nulton 2009. 

69 Reggio, Museo Nazionale 4001, LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, no. 2592; Shapiro 1989, 78-80. The 
same combination of Demeter's departure on a chariot and Herakles with Kerberos is 
found on a hydria by the Antimenes Painter in Würzburg, Martin von Wagner Museum L 
308, LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, no. 2593. 

70  LIMC vii, s.v. Ploutodotas, no. 1. This figure has been identified as Hades, Plouton, Zeus, 
Dionysos or as a specific god linked with Demeter. 
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and what place is symbolized by the presence of Ploutodotas. This name has 
prompted many commentators to see in this scene an allusion to the founding 
of the Lesser Mysteries for Herakles at Agra, in the suburbs of Athens.” 

The iconography of Herakles as the First-initiate (protomystés) is prominent 
on Attic vases in the second half of the fifth century and in the fourth century 
BCE, and has been well studied.7? One particular aspect should be emphasized, 
the combination of Herakles with the cornucopia (or cornu copiae), a major 
symbol for a number of deities, linked to prosperity both on earth and in the 
Underworld, ensuring the union of what is above ground with the chthonian 
down below.” In the mythological tradition, Herakles has a special connection 
with the horn of plenty, which is a trophy from his victory over the river-god 
Achelous in the struggle for Deianeira, although the images discussed here do 
not explicitly refer to this episode.74 

On some vases, Herakles is in the presence of a god bearing a cornucopia, 
for example on an early Classic red-figured skyphos and on a later bell-krater 
now in Benevent.?5 On both vases, a dexiosis between the two figures proves 
their strong relationship. The cornucopia implies that the god is a fertility deity, 
whether his name is Hades, Plouton, Hades-Plouton, the Eleusinian Hades, or 
even Zeus Chthonios or Meilichios. On a fragmentary bell-krater on Samos and 
a bell-krater in Madrid (both from the beginning of the 4th c. BCE), Herakles is 
seated in the middle of the composition, surrounded by Athena, Nike, a young 
man, a satyr, and a white-haired god with a cornucopia: again a Hades-like 
figure.” What is important to note here, is the reference to the setting as a 
temenos by the inclusion of a base and columns. On a Campanian bell-krater, 
Hades is almost certainly the seated god with sceptre and horn of plenty, since 


71 Shapiro 1989, 69-71. 

72 Most famous: the Pourtalés krater in London, Brittish Museum F 68, the pelike in St 
Petersburg, Hermitage St. 1792, the relief hydria (the so-called Regina Vasorum) in St 
Petersburg, Hermitage 51659, etc. LIMC 1v, s.v. Herakles, nos. 1401-10. See Metzger 
1951, 244-61, Vollkommer 1988, 41-43, Clinton 1992, Cohen 2006, 115, fig. 9 and 320, 
fig. 8.1. 

73 | LIMC vin, s.v. Cornu copiae, for personifications of Earth (Ge), the child Ploutos, Demeter, 
Tyche, Plouton, Hades, Herakles and river-gods, see Bemmann 1994 and Burton 2011. 

74 Apollodoros 2.7.5. Achelous' horn or Amalthea's horn (in exchange of Achelous' horn). 

75 Skyphos, Basel Market, LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, no. 3488; Benevent, Museo del Sannio 635, 
LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, no. 3489, and LIMC rv, s.v. Hades, no. 68. 

76 Samos Museum, LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, no. 3491, LIMC rv, s.v. Hades, no. 69; Madrid, 
Museo Arqueológico Nacional 11017, L.224, Oinomaos Painter, 400-370 BCE, LIMC V, 
s.v. Herakles, no. 3492 (and see also LIMC v1, s.v. Melikertes, no. 58). 
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Persephone wearing a polos stands behind him.” Herakles is positioned in 
front of the rulers of the Underworld and seems to take or partake of the horn. 

It is also worth mentioning a peculiar and rare iconography from the late red 
figure period: Herakles as a ferryman carrying on his back a god holding a cor- 
nucopia.7? This enigmatic figure has been interpreted as Hades or Plouton, but 
another hypothesis would be to here see Melikertes-Palaimon, whom Herakles 
saved from drowning, although Ino’s son is usually depicted as a child.” These 
images bearing no inscriptions have not been connected to any known text, 
but they are brimming with mythical and religious meaning. In a sense, this 
is a kind of marine anabasis: Herakles’ feet are not visible, as if they were still 
in water, and Hermes is there. The sea, or river, is here possibly an alternative 
Underworld.80 

Another set of images shows Herakles himself as a bearer of cornucopia, 
starting at least at the end of the sixth century BCE, with a black-figured sky- 
phos by the Theseus Painter.?! On fourth-century kraters, very similar to those 
just mentioned above (same date and workshops), Herakles appears as a cen- 
tral deity surrounded by various symbols of happiness and Dionysiac revelry. 
The presence of a flaming altar (bomos) ona bell-krater by the Erbach Painter 
suggests a setting in a sanctuary.®? On the Kanellopoulos krater (Figure 8.6), 
the atmosphere is very peaceful and the goddess on the left could allude to 
an Eleusinian context.?? The reverse side of the famous Pourtalés vase in 


77 Windsor, Eton College, Plouton Painter, c. 340-30, LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, no. 3494, and 
LIMC 1v, s.v. Hades, no. 73. The goddess is to be identified as Persephone and not as Ino/ 
Leukothea as in LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, no. 3494. 

78 Berlin, Antikensammlung 31094, bell-krater “Champernowne’, Pourtalès Painter. The god 
is white-haired and the cornucopia is white and shiny yellow (for technical aspects of 
added colours, see Cohen 2006, 331-33). See also two cups by the Jena Painter work- 
shop, Paris, Cabinet des Médailles 882, and fragments of a cup once in Weimar, Preller 
Collection (the cornucopia not preserved and the god has a sceptre or a thyrsus); Metzger 
1951, 196-202 (Plouton; Dionysos). LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, nos. 3496-97, and LIMC tv, s.v. 
Hades, nos. 71, 71a and 71b. 

79  LIMC tv, s.v. Hades, no. 71, and LIMC vı, s.v. Melikertes, nos. 52-54. See infra. 

80 See Theseus’ descent in the sea to recover his divine father's ring. On a famous red-figured 
cup in Paris, Louvre G 104 by Euphronios and Onesimos, 500-490 BCE, Theseus receives 
a crown from Amphitrite. 

81 New York Market: Herakles is feasting with Hermes, LIMC tv, s.v. Herakles, no. 1498. 

82 Ex Nostell Priory, ex private collection in Japan, now New York Market, Sotheby's 
New York, sale 4 Nov. 2014, n? 17 (400-380 BCE), LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, no. 3222, and 
LIMC vini, s.v. Cornu copiae, no. 3; Apollo is on the right of the scene. 

83 Athens, Kanellopoulos Museum 188, attributed to the Jena Painter, LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, 
no. 3490. 
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FIGURE 8.6 Attic red-figure bell-krater, c. 380 BCE. Athens, Kanellopoulos Museum, 1 88. 
Attributed to the Manner of the Jena Painter. 
SOURCE: © DEA/G. DAGLI ORTI — GETTY IMAGES. 


London depicts Dionysos feasting on a couch near a young man who could 
be Herakles, although without any attribute except the cornucopia.** 

These images have a generic meaning and this is why I do not agree with the 
systematic identification of the divine holder of the sacred horn, or of the part- 
ner of Herakles bearing a cornucopia, as Palaimon-Melikertes,$5 whose name 


84 London, British Museum F 68, bell-krater by the Pourtalés Painter, with Herakles as initi- 
ate on side A, LIMC 1v, s.v. Herakles, no. 1508. Other suggested readings: a young Plouton 
or Ploutos, see LIMC vii, s.v. Ploutos, no. 18. 

85 As in LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, nos. 3488-97, and LIMC vi, s.v. Melikertes, nos. 52-61. 
Vollkommer 1988, 43-45. 
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appears on a few inscriptions discovered in a little sanctuary of Herakles- 
Pankrates near the river Ilissos in Athens, as we will see in the last part of this 
article.8 Indeed, the relation between Herakles and the cornucopia is older 
than the foundation of this shrine. Moreover, our vases belong to a larger icono- 
graphical corpus, where Herakles is shown as a god of abundance and pros- 
perity, sometimes sitting in his four-column Herakleion. The satyrs and other 
gods who surround him do not fit the cults attested in the Ilissos sanctuary, but 
belong to the usual ‘court’ scenes.5? Palaimon is a rather inconspicuous figure 
and far less prominent than Hades or Plouton in vase painting, and therefore 
it would be surprising if a small local and rather specific sanctuary outside the 
centre of Athens would have influenced Attic or Apulian painters.5? There is 
absolutely no need for a personal identity or a mythological name to grasp the 
meaning of these representations. 

Similarly, it is unnecessary to specify where all these figured scenes are sup- 
posed to take place. We are no longer in the context of a mythical narrative, 
but now witnessing the epiphany of divinities acting according to their spe- 
cific competences, that is protection, healing and prosperity. The power of the 
images helps to suggest and to encompass at the same time the fruitfulness 
of the Underworld, the perfection of the gods, the paradise of initiates and 
blessed ones, a festival in a shrine, and the feeling of the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
We are no longer confronted with the usual categories of Olympian and chtho- 
nian beings, but altogether in another sphere, where this opposition no longer 
exists. Herakles is now a god, well beyond death. 


Cult-Related Imagery 


Finally, I will comment on the iconography of Herakles that can be linked to 
a ritual context. One of the earliest pieces of evidence is an interesting Attic 
relief found in Lamptrai, probably from a sanctuary. This statue base dat- 
ing from the beginning of the fifth century BCE is decorated with imagery 
of Herakles, not only the Lion and the Feast of Herakles, but also Herakles’ 
anabasis with Kerberos.8° The cornucopia also appears on some votive reliefs, 
for example an important fragment in Thebes (Figure 8.7), where Herakles 


86  Seeinfra. For the shrine of Pankrates-Herakles-Palaimon, see Vikela 1994. 

87 Boardman 1989, 225 (‘court’ scenes for Dionysos) and 228 (for Herakles); Verbanck- 
Piérard (forthcoming). 

88 As for LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, no. 3493. 

89 Kosmopoulou 2002, cat. 6. 
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FIGURE 8.7 Marble votive relief; c. 380 BCE. Thebes, Archaeological Museum, 111. 
FROM W.H. ROSCHER, AUSFÜHRLICHES LEXIKON DER GRIECHISCHEN UND 
RÖMISCHEN MYTHOLOGIE, 1, 2, LEIPZIG 1890, COL. 2187. 


receives a cornucopia from a male deity holding what looks like a large thyrsus; 
a goddess is seated to right.9° 

The complicated set of reliefs from the sanctuary of Pankrates-Herakles, by 
the river Ilissos was briefly mentioned earlier?! This fertility and healing cult 
to Pankrates/Herakles mainly flourished during the fourth and third centuries 


9o Thebes, Mus. 111, about 380 BCE, dedication by Eumedes; see LIMC v, s.v. Herakles, 
no. 3495; Tagalidou 1993, cat. 42 (with a photo of the relief and an exhaustive analy- 
sis); see also Tagalidou 1993, 129-39 (“Herakles mit dem Füllhorn"), cat. 37, relief in 
Rhamnous, and cat. 8, relief in Athens. 

91 Vikela 1994. But see the critical reviews by Touchette 1999 and Holtzmann 1996. 
Tagalidou 1993, 159-65. 
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BCE. Most of the inscriptions and/or figures on the reliefs refer to the two main 
gods of the sanctuary, Pankrates and Herakles, or to the syncretistic Herakles- 
Pankrates (the name Pankrates becoming a kind of epiclesis).?? Very few refer 
to Palaimon alone, who seems to have been an associated deity in the temenos, 
just as Serapis would be later on. Herakles and Pankrates, the “Almighty” 
bearded god, are usually shown with a cornucopia and could be linked with 
Hades or Zeus Meilichios. 

From these examples, it is clear that Herakles is no longer content with 
simply moving freely within the Underworld or conducting his successful 
round trips to the world of the living, but that he also belongs — somewhat like 
Dionysos and Demeter — to a group of masters of a blessed and prosperous 
place beyond, a kind of a new Netherland. No wonder Persephone welcomes 
him like her brother, according to Diodoros.?? Herakles with a cornucopia or 
assimilated to Pankrates is shown as a helping divinity, closer as ever to the 
figure of Hades, and is worshipped for his divine chthonian powers, which do 
not imply a heroic cult. 

A striking piece of evidence of this powerful association between Herakles 
and Hades is found on the famous Derveni krater.94 On the handle medallions, 
the faces of four very similar deities are represented, all protectors of the ashes 
of the deceased housed in the vessel: Hades, Dionysos, Achelous and Herakles. 
In this setting, Herakles, evepyetys Bpotoîot xoi uéyas gtrog (“benefactor and 
great friend to mortals”),9° is now part of a positive vision of the Underworld 
as a place of fertility and rebirth of the species. Death is a passage into the 
afterlife and Herakles will help and show the way. 


Conclusion 


Herakles’ descent into Hades, mainly to capture Kerberos, introduces a 
presentation of the Underworld into the narrative and iconography of his 
exploits. At the same time, it is an opportunity to set the scene for the con- 
trasting splendour and brilliance of Olympos, where Herakles will go to soon 
after. Herakles reveals to us the ends of the world and the untold spaces, 
which the living cannot access. The sources that connect Herakles to Hades 


92 CRESCAM, Banque de Données sur les Épiclèses Grecques, s.v. Pankratès: (http:/ /www.sites. 
univ-rennes2.fr/lahm/crescam/). 

93 Diodoros of Sicily 4.26.1: oz dv ddeX pos. 

94  Barr-Sharrar 2008. 

95 Euripides, Herakles 1252. 
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are numerous and complex to analyse. I have proposed to distinguish dif- 
ferent kinds of documents and their specific use and context. The literary 
and mythographic tradition emphasizes Herakles’ violent actions and pain- 
ful Labours, his unrivalled bravery and victory over the horror of death, his 
strength and his exemplary heroic courage. In these settings, Hades is usually 
described as a dark, grim and dangerous location, where punishment of sac- 
rilegious crimes is carried out. It is a place for sorrow, regrets and oblivion, 
populated by lifeless shadows. An Athenian innovation breaks with this pat- 
tern and links Herakles’ katabasis with the Eleusinian initiation, as a kind of 
vip-access to the Underworld. 

The iconographic representation of the Underworld is generally more pleas- 
ant and gentle than its literary counterpart, but the borders are firmly closed 
and cannot be crossed, except for exceptional reasons. Images reveal Herakles’ 
proximity to the rulers of the Underworld and, especially from the late fifth 
century BCE onwards, his status as a saviour, providing plenty and salvation. 
He is never represented as a dead hero in Hades. The images’ polysemy has 
proved to be crucial for my study of this subject: the iconography shows us 
more than what the texts describe. It offers us a different view, which is richer, 
safer and untroubled, both of Herakles and of the Underworld, belonging to a 
cosmic order and divine justice. 

For the literary evidence as well as for the images, there is a clear evo- 
lution over time, from the Archaic to Hellenistic and Roman periods, and 
even up to the present (Figure 8.8). We have noted the changes in Euripides’ 
plays and in Classical vase painting. Such transformations have been gen- 
erally related to the development of Eleusinian, Dionysiac and/or Orphic 
mysteries, which become mainstream from the fourth century BCE onwards 
and which involves Herakles’ fate as well.°° In the context of cult-related 
imagery, the action and powers of Herakles look similar to those of Hades, 
Plouton, Dionysos, various healing gods and even Zeus himself. Once again, 
we find that, even for a single deity, both Olympian and chthonian aspects 
co-exist smoothly and without opposition in the polytheistic religious struc- 
ture: therein lies the strength and outstanding adaptability of the ancient 
Greek religious mentality. 


96 For the debated question of the gold funerary lamellae, see e.g. the critical review of 
previous publications by Calame 2008, who highlights the links with the Eleusinian and 
Dionysiac mysteries, much more than with Orphism (“textes pseudo-orphiques”: the 
name Orpheus never appears). For recent studies, see Stampolidis 2014, 34-41 and 
Tsifopoulos 2010, 180-93. See also the contribution by Scullion in this volume. 
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HERAK LES ATTEMPTS TO TRAIN KERREROS AS A 





FIGURE 8.8 Etching by Marian Maguire, Herakles Attempts to Train Kerberos as a Sheep Dog 
(2007), from the artist’s series The Labours of Heracles. 
SOURCE: © MARIAN MAGUIRE — PAPERGRAPHICA. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Hades in Hellenistic Philosophy 
(The Early Academy and Stoicism) 


Adrian Mihai 


A chapter on the various ancient philosophical conceptions of Hades in a 
collection dedicated to narratives of visitors to the Underworld (who actu- 
ally came back) might seem unsuitable at first sight. And that, for two rea- 
sons: first, ancient philosophers were more interested in such questions as 
“What is Hades and where, cosmologically, is it situated?” or “What part of the 
soul goes there?” and “Does Hades as a place of souls really exists?,” which raise 
questions about the nature of the soul. These questions were different from 
the interests of the poets (Vergil, for example), who were working with a tra- 
ditional pattern (the journey of a hero to the Underworld and his return). We 
do not find such treatment in the philosophers, at least not in the Platonists 
and the Stoics. Second, for philosophers such as Plato, Zeno of Citium and 
Epicurus, the soul, after the death of the body, cannot return to earth. However, 
the philosophical perspective of Hades is important in this kind of volume, 
only if to show the difference or gap between such speculations and the ones 
of the poets. It is understandable then that the present contribution does not 
focus exactly on the visitors who return from the Underworld after a short visit 
there, since philosophers were not interested in such particular questions, but 
wanted to know the general nature of souls and their abode after the death of 
the body. 

Whether or not the dispute that divides modern scholars regarding the 
importance of beliefs in the afterlife for Greek thought will ever be settled 
makes little difference to the subject at hand! since the ancient philosophi- 
cal writings bristle with remarks and analyses about the post-mortem destiny 
of the soul. The present study proposes to outline and to sketch the doctrine 
of Hades as an abode of the dead in various Hellenistic philosophers, mainly 
pertaining to the Old Academy and to the Early and Middle Stoic school. The 
choice of these two main schools in a study about the afterlife in antiquity 


1 Many of the most renowned scholars on Greek religion still believe in a quasi-agnosticism 
of the Greeks concerning the fate of the soul in the afterlife. See, for example, Veyne 1983, 
Rudhardt 1992, 7, Grabbe 2000, 163-85 and Richard 2003, 43. 
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should be an obvious one, since there is little in the Epicureans and the 
Peripatetics. The first denied any afterlife, since the soul consisted of subtle 
particles that dissolve at death. As for the latter, the lack of information is due 
mainly to the scarcity of our sources, yet we know the interest in the school 
about the nature and the function of the soul. 

Any study of the afterlife in ancient thought must take into consideration 
a fundamental terminological distinction. In antiquity, at least from the 
Hellenistic period onwards, there were at least three locations where the souls 
of the dead could go: under the earth, in the sky or back on earth (since the 
soul can pass through various incarnations). These locations contained at 
least three realms of the afterlife: the Isles of the Blessed, Hades and Tartaros. 
Regarding the last two, and during the period that concerns us here, Hades 
was a kind of Purgatory, while Tartaros was what we might call Hell. In conse- 
quence, whenever we talk about Hades, we mean a place that has the following 
characteristics: (1) it is a place of transit, (2) situated either under the earth 
(as in Plato) or in the heavens (as in Herakleides or Xenokrates), (3) where the 
souls endure purifying expiations (4) for an unspecified period of time after 
which, if completely purified, the soul will continue its journey towards the 
Heavens. In contrast, Tartaros, like Hell, is a place of eternal punishment from 
where no soul can escape.” 

Forasmuch as, then, the location of Hades in the heavens (see below) cor- 
responds to or is based on both the ontological and cosmological function of 
the stars (the planets and the fixed stars), a word on their nature and the cos- 
mological system is necessary here. According to the ancient conceptions, the 
stars were incorruptible bodies, hollow spheres, transparent, encircling the 
earth and animated by a uniform circular movement. The solar system of Late 
Antiquity was composed of seven planets (the moon was also considered to 
be a planet) revolving around the earth, which was situated at the center of 
the cosmos. Further, for the period that concerns us here, the authors under 
discussion follow the ‘Egyptian’ or ‘Platonic’ order of the planets, which is as 
follows: Earth, Moon, Sun, Mercury, Venus (or Venus, Mercury), Mars, Jupiter 
and Saturn. This order is fundamental for a good understanding of the localiza- 
tion of Hades as an abode of the souls. 

Having thus delineated the contours of our study, I shall first look briefly 
at the Homeric Hades, which embodied, for ancient philosophers, the tradi- 
tional view about the destiny of the soul after the death of the body. Then, 


2 For a more complete account on the various representations of Hades in Antiquity, from the 
5th c. BCE to the 6th c. CE, see Mihai 2015. 
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as a sort of introduction to what follows, I shall give a sketch of the Platonic 
conceptions of the afterlife, since some of his dialogues, especially the Phaedo, 
the Phaedrus, the Gorgias, the Republic and the Timaeus constituted a sort of 
sacred text for whoever was concerned about eschatology. 


Homer 


In the Homeric poems, after the death of the body, the breath, that is, the psyché 
(py), escapes through the mouth or through the gaping wound and flies always 
downwards, towards the House of Hades.3 


And I will go over to summon Paris, 

If he will listen to what I have to say. 

I wish the earth would gape open beneath him. 
Olympian Zeus has bred him as a curse 

To Troy, to Priam, and all Priam’s children. 

If I could see him dead and gone to Hades, 

I think my heart might be eased of its sorrow!* 


Aides or Hades, as a god, is thus called evépotow dvaccowy, "lord of the dead” (Iliad 
15.188), and, as a place, his realm is located in the “nether gloom” (Iliad 15.191), 
under the surface of the earth. We must also mention that in Homer, for the most 
part, Hades is always a personal god, and only the genitive is used to denote the 
House of the Dead. Hades is used as a toponym only in Iliad 8.16 (Aidew), where 
the abode of the dead is referred to as Hades, and not as the House of Hades. 

Now, in regards to the journey of the soul: following the death of the body, 
the soul (vyh) is separated from the 9úpoç and descends towards the bowels 
of the earth. The thumos (8ôuos) is the nexus of the intellectual, emotional and 
deliberative functions. The losing of the thumos brings about the loss of con- 
sciousness and therefore death.® Hence, we have to distinguish, at least in the 
Archaic period, between thumos and psyche." 


3 On the Homeric netherworld, see Tsagarakis 2000; Sourvinou-Inwood 1995, 10-107; 
Büchner 1937, 104-22; Caswell 1990; Bremmer 1987; Claus 1981; Warden 1971, 63-80. 

4 Homer, Iliad 6.280—84, all trans. by Lombardo 1997. See also Homer, Iliad 7.330, 14.457 and 
23.100 and Odyssey 10.560 and 11.65. 

5 See Cheyns 1983, 20-86. 

6 Caswell 1990, 2-3. 

7 Snell 1994, 29. 
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In Hades, the soul is nothing but a replica or image of the deceased, an 
eldwdov (Iliad 23.103-7). Hades is situated under the earth (Iliad 7.330, 
20.61—66, 23.100-1), beyond the Ocean (Iliad 14.200) and could be arrived 
at by sea (Odyssey 10.501-12 and 11.13-22). Once the souls have entered 
the Underworld, they cannot return to earth (Iliad 23.75) and they main- 
tain a quasi-human appearance, that is, the appearance of the body (Iliad 
23.65-67 and 106-7). Moreover, the souls cannot enter the Underworld 
until their dead bodies have been buried (Iliad 23.65-101). In the Homeric 
Hades, the souls do not suffer any punishments: due to the constitution 
of the soul, they cannot experience any pain (Odyssey 11.218-22). The 
Homeric Hades has the following characteristics, which are worth keeping 
in mind: 


e Region under the earth (Iliad 7.330, 20.61—66, 23.100-1) 

e Plain of forgetfulness, tò Añônç medtov (see Aristophanes, Frogs 186) 
e Souls are there without their 6bp0¢ (Iliad 9.334) 

e Souls cannot return to earth (Iliad 23.75) 

* Souls do not suffer any pain 


Plato 


Since Plato has had a long-lasting influence upon Graeco-Roman thought, and 
because of the number of his writings that have been preserved, we must first 
look briefly at his doctrine of the Underworld. 

In the Gorgias, we read the following account of the destiny of the soul after 
the death of the body: 


As Homer tells it, after Zeus, Poseidon, and Pluto took over the sover- 
eignty from their father, they divided it among themselves. Now there 
was a law concerning human beings during Kronos' time, one that gods 
even now continue to observe, that when a man who has lived a just and 
pious life comes to his end, he goes to the Isles of the Blessed, to make his 
abode in complete happiness, beyond the reach of evils, but when one 
who has lived in an unjust and godless way dies, he goes to the prison of 
payment and retribution, the one they call Tartaros.® 


8 Plato, Gorgias 523a3-ba, trans. Zeyl. 
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As for the nature of Tartaros, the deepest part of Hades where we find the “the 
places of punishment beneath the earth” (70 yij¢ Sixatwmpta), Plato puts it as 
follows: 


one of the hollows of the earth, which is also the biggest, pierces 
through the whole earth; it is that which Homer mentioned when he 
said: “Far down where is the deepest pit below the earth” [Iliad 8.14], 
and which he elsewhere, and many other poets, call Tartarus; into this 
chasm all the rivers flow together, and again flow out of it, and each 
river is affected by the nature of the land through which it flows. The 
reason for their flowing into and out of Tartarus is that this water has no 
bottom or solid base but it oscillates up and down in waves, and the air 
and wind about it do the same, for they follow it when it flows to this or 
that part of the earth.? 


Regarding the punishment inflicted on the souls, in the Republic it is writ- 
ten that “the responsibility lies with the one who makes the choice; the god 
has none.”!° But, in the Laws, Plato asserts that the post-mortem destiny 
of the soul is settled in part by universal providence or superintendence, 
so that an artificer, with an eye on the whole, “has worked out what sort of 
position, in what regions, should be assigned to a soul to match its changes 
of character; but he left it to the individual's acts of will to determine the 
direction of these changes.” And Plato continues saying that “all things 
that contain soul change, the cause of their change laying within them- 
selves, and as they change they move according to the ordinance and law 
of destiny."!! 

Let us now return to the description of the journey of the soul. After the 
death of the body, the soul has to pass through a “daemonic region” (Republic 
10.614c1), or a Meadow and a Crossroad (Gorgias 524a1), headed by three 
judges, Minos, Rhadamanthys and Aiakos: 


After they've died [scil. Minos, Rhadamanthys and Aiakos], they'll serve 
as judges in the meadow, at the three-way crossing from which the two 
roads go on, the one to the Isles of the Blessed and the other to Tartaros. 
Rhadamanthys will judge the people from Asia and Aiakos those from 


9 Plato, Phaedo 111e6-112b4, trans. Grube. See also the contribution by Petrovic and 
Petrovic in this volume. 

io Plato, Republic 10.617e4-5, trans. Grube and Reeve. See also Müller 1997. 

11 Plato, Laws 10.904b7-c2 and 904c6-9, trans. Saunders. 
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Europe. I'll give seniority to Minos to render final judgment if the other 
two are at all perplexed, so that the judgment concerning the passage of 
humankind may be as just as possible.'? 


In this description, Plato says that there are two roads for the souls, one going 
upwards towards the Isles of the Blessed, the other going downwards towards 
Tartaros. Therefore, the Isles of the Blessed seem to be situated in the heavens. 
If we follow the Timaeus, the purified souls will return to their respective stars. 

It is important to remember that in the Republic we find four “openings” or 
“hollows” (xäouata), and not two, like in the Gorgias. Plato's description goes 
as follows: after the separation from their bodies, the souls 


came to a daemonic place, where there were two adjacent openings 
in the earth, and opposite and above them two others in the heavens, 
and between them judges sat. These, having rendered their judgment, 
ordered the just to go upwards into the heavens through the door on the 
right, with signs of the judgment attached to their chests, and the unjust 
to travel downward through the opening on the left, with signs of all their 
deeds on their backs.!? 


This place of judgment is situated, according to Proklos, between the heav- 
ens and the earth, "a place that, enveloping from outside the earth, enclosing 
its summits, its middle and a fortiori its bottom, forms from below a belt of 
heaven."^ This belt of heaven reminds one of Aristotle's fiery belt beneath the 
Moon (On the Heavens 11 7.289a30-35; Meteorology I 3.340b3). And this is 
exactly where Proklos assumes that Plato placed the three judges. 

In short, for Plato the just souls ascend towards the heavens and will dwell in 
the Isles of the Blessed, that is, the stars. The unjust and impious souls descend 
beneath the earth, towards the prisons of retribution, that is, Tartaros. The 
other souls either will undergo many incarnations until they are fully purified 
of their sins or they will fly towards a certain region of the sky, unspecified by 
Plato. This undefinedness in Plato’s descriptions of the Underworld gave rise 
to various school exegeses from his immediate pupils. We will look, in what 
follows, at some of them. 


12 Plato, Gorgias 524a1-7, trans. Zeyl. 

13 Grube and Reeve 1992, trans. Plato, Republic, Hackett, 1992. 

14 Proklos, Commentary on Plato’s Republic 11 131.18—20 Kroll, my translation. 
15 Proklos, Commentary on Plato's Republic 11 133.23. 
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Xenokrates (c. 396-314 BCE) 


In a testimony on Xenokrates of Chalcedon, transmitted by the Opinions on 
Physical Questions (Placita) of Aétius,6 an epitome of opinions on natural 
philosophy written and assembled around the end of the first century BCE, 
but maybe going back as far as Theophrastos (c. 371-287 BCE),!? we find one 
of the first elaborations of the doctrine of the heavenly Hades. The testimony 
of Aétius recapitulates well Xenokrates' theology, scholarch or rector of the 
Academy from 339 to 314 BCE, which announces the theological specula- 
tions of Plutarch and the Neoplatonists. This theological Weltanschauung is 
grounded in part upon physical allegory, the belief that the gods are repre- 
sentations of the material elements found in the universe: Hades is the divine 
power animating the air, Poseidon animates the water, and Demeter the earth. 


Xenokrates, son of Agathenor, of Chalcedon, «holds» as gods the Monad 
and the Dyad [tv povdda xoi t/jv dudda Oco0c], the former as male 
[&ppeva], having the role of father [matpdc], reigning in the heaven [£v 
oùpav® Baciksvouoav], which he terms ‘Zeus’ and ‘odd’ [mepittov] and 
‘intellect’ [voôv], which is for him the primary god [rp@tos 826]; the other 
as female, in the manner of the Mother of the gods [untpôs 028v], which 
he terms «D» ike [<A>txyv].!8 She rules over the realm below the heavens. 
It is for him the Soul of the universe [puyy tod mavtdc]. He regards the 
heaven also as god, and the stars as fiery Olympian gods, and he believes 
also in other beings, invisible sublunary daemons. He also holds the view 
that «certain» divine powers [8eiaç (...) duvaueis] penetrate the material 
elements as well [xoig bAtxots ototyetoic]. Of these, «that which occupies 
the air» he terms «Hades» [8tà tod dépoc “Atdyv],!9 as being invisible 


16 On Aétius’ Placita, see Mansfeld and Runia 1997 and 2009a. The fragment of Aétius 
quoted here is still accessible only in Hermann Diels' 1879 edition of the Greek doxogra- 
phers (Diels 1929). 

17 According to Jaap Mansfeld, the transmission of this doxography on physical questions 
goes as follows: Theophrastos' ®vatxal 86Eot + Vetustissima Placita (c. 3rd c. BCE, testi- 
monies of which we find in Varro, Cicero and Lucretius) ^ «Posidonius'» Vetusta Placita 
(c. 80-60 BCE) > Aëtius’ Placita > Ps.-Plutarch's De placitis philosophorum and > the first 
book of Stobaeus’ Anthologia. See Mansfeld and Runia 1997; 2009a and 2009b. 

18 We follow Boyancé 1948, 227 who conjectured <A>ixy, that is, Xenokrates called the 
Dyad by the name of the goddess Dike. This conjecture has been accepted by I. Hadot and 
J. Dillon. 

19 Conjecture of Richard Heinze to fill a lacuna of 15 words in the manuscript F (= codex 
Farnesinus 111 d15, c. 14th c.). 
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[e184 ], that which occupies the water Poseidon, and that which occupies 
the earth Demeter the Seed-Sower. All these identifications he adapted 
from Plato, and passed on to the Stoics.20 


The model that inspires this hypothesis according to which gods are, in a cer- 
tain sense, an anthropomorphic transposition of the elementary powers of 
nature, divine powers that penetrate the material elements, could be found 
easily in the first allegorists of the Homeric poems. 


Hades “below” [Iliad 15.193-09] is Homer's allegorical way of naming 
"air; this element is dark because, presumably, it is assigned to a denser 
and damper region; at any rate, it is separated from possible sources of 
light and does not shine, and so is quite properly called Hades, "the invis- 
ible” [&iônv] [...]. In all this, Homer has given us indications of the basic 
elements of the natural world.?! 


The elements are animated by divine substances, as Hades animates the air. 
For Annaeus Cornutus (flor. 60 CE), 


Hades is said to be their [scil. Zeus' and Poseidon's] brother. This is the 
most dense and earthy air, which is produced along with them when 
nature starts to flow and bring things about according to the princi- 
ples within it. It is called “Hades” [“Atdy¢] either because it is essentially 
unseen [&dpatd¢] (so that he is also called “Aides,” with diaeresis); or by 
antithesis, as if it is the one who pleases us — for it appears that this is 
where our souls go at death, and death is least pleasing to us.22 


The etymology that derives "Aióqc [Hades] from detdy¢ [invisible] spread 
widely during the Hellenistic and Roman periods and is evident already in the 
work of Plato and his disciples.?? 


20 Xenokrates, fr. 213 Isnardi Parente 1982 = fr. 133 Isnardi Parente 2012 = fr. 15 Heinze 
1892 - Aétius, Placita I 7.30 Diels, trans. Dillon, slightly modified. 

21 Herakleitos, Homeric Problems 23.9-11, 14 and 24.1 Buffière; trans. by Russell and 
Konstan. 

22 Cornutus, Epitome of the Things Handed Down in Greek Theology 5.4—5 Lang, transl. 
Boys-Stones. 

23 Plato, Gorgias 493b: ùç tôv ¿v ‘Aidou — to didës 87) A€ywv. Cf. Phaedo 80d and Cratylus 
403a. See also, Plotinus, Enneads v1 [4] 16.37 Henry-Schwyzer; Porphyry, Starting-Points 
Leading to the Intelligibles (Sententiae) XXIX 18.12 Lamberz. 
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The preceding passages have not been adduced here in order to prove an 
alleged borrowing of Xenokrates from the allegorists, or that these ones were 
his source, although in other respects this possibility should not be excluded. 
What matters is that this passage of Xenokrates shows a close correspondence 
between physical, anthropological and theological theories. The stoicheia (fire, 
air, earth and water) are seen as both spiritual and physical powers which ani- 
mate from inside or administrate from outside the stars and the elements. 

This discussion is also related to the Platonic doctrine of the stars as divine 
beings governed by a soul, called “younger gods" or “recent gods” (Timaeus 
42d6 ). According to this doctrine, the fixed stars and the planets are gods that 
assist the Demiurge in the creation of the human being. The Demiurge creates 
the reasonable part of the soul, whilst the astral gods created the irrational 
part — that is, 


the mortal kind, which contains within it those dreadful but necessary 
disturbances: pleasure, first of all, evil’s most powerful lure; then pains, 
that make us run away from what is good; besides these, boldness also 
and fear, foolish counsellors both; then also the spirit of anger hard to 
assuage, and expectation easily led astray.?* 


As for the location of Hades, Xenokrates situates it between the Earth and the 
Moon. Here are some often-quoted lines, though hitherto hardly evaluated, 
from Macrobius' commentary on Cicero's Dream of Scipio (commentary writ- 
ten around 420-430 CE): 


They declared that the immutable part of the universe extended from the 
outer sphere, which is called the aplanes, the fixed sphere, down to the 
beginning of the Moon's sphere, and that the changeable part extended 
from the Moon to the Earth; that souls were living while they were in the 
immutable part but died when they fell into the region subject to change, 
and that accordingly the area between the Moon and the Earth was 
known as the infernal regions of the dead. The opinion that the Moon 
is the demarcation of life and death and that souls falling from there 
towards the Earth die and that those rising from there to the heavens are 
returning to life has some merit. The realm of the perishable begins with 
the Moon and goes downwards. Souls coming into this region begin to be 
subject to the numbering of days and to time.25 


24 Plato, Timaeus 69c8-d4, trans. Zeyl. 
25 Macrobius, Commentary of the Dream of Scipio I 11.6 Armisen-Marchetti, trans. Stahl. 
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In this section of his commentary, Macrobius, a Latin Platonist influenced 
by the philosophies of Numenius and Porphyry, pupil and editor of Plotinos, 
exposes three Platonic theses concerning the location of the infernus. The pas- 
sage just quoted describes the ideas of the first Platonic group, identified by 
recent scholars with the “middle Platonists" Albinus and Atticus.26 However, 
this Platonic thesis contains nothing but common topoi of Hellenistic philos- 
ophy that we find already in Aristotle and the early Academy. The main theme 
in this passage is the distinction between the celestial and the sublunary zones, 
according to which whatever lay beneath the Moon was prone to decay and 
death; whatever was comprised between the Moon and the fixed stars denoted 
the aethereal and divine region of the cosmos.?" It was thus said that the Moon 
was “the frontier between life and death,” since it divides both regions. This 
same idea has been sometimes even assigned to Empedokles. 


As Empedokles said that the entire region where we are is full of evils and 
that evils reach to the Moon extending from the terrestrial region, but go 
no further, since the entire region above the Moon is more pure.?8 


Furthermore, the air that envelops the earth is polluted and contains only mor- 
tal beings, passible and always changing.?9 


Flecks in the sky and mist and fog and anything else that does not provide 
a transparent medium for light to reach our senses are merely variations 
of air; and its invisible and colorless part is called Hades and Acheron. In 
the same way, then, as air is dark when light is gone, so when heat departs 
the residue is cold air and nothing else. And this is the reason why it has 
been termed Tartaros because of its coldness.3° 


26 Regali 1983, 314-16. 

27 Cicero, On the Nature of the Gods 11 56; Aétius, Placita 11 3.4 Mansfeld and Runia; Arius 
Didymus, fr. 9 (Diels); Epiphanes, Panarion 111 2.9 Holl; Ps.-Galen, History of Philosophy 
46 (Diels); Hermias, Derision of Gentile Philosophers 11 Diels; Atticus, frs. 5.39-47 Des 
Places; Seneca, Epistle 59.16; Pliny, Natural History 11 48; Apuleius, On the Universe 2—3; 
Kleomedes, Elementary Theory of the Heavens 11 99.178.26—28 Todd; Calcidius, On Plato's 
Timaeus 76 Magee. 

28 Empedokles, 31462 Diels-Kranz = fr. A62 Inwood, trans. Inwood. 

29 See Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 1 42; Augustine, City of God xiv 3 Dombart-Kalb*; 
Cornutus, Epitome of the Things Handed Down in Greek Theology 59 Lang. 

3o Plutarch, On the Principle of Cold 948f1-2 Helmbold = Arnim 1964, I1 430, trans. 
Helmbold. 
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Before moving on to the doctrine of Herakleides of Pontos about the nether- 
world, let us briefly explore Xenokrates’ cosmology, in order to gain a better 
understanding of his conception of the heavenly Hades. Following the testi- 
mony of Aétius just quoted, it seems that Xenokrates maintained a tripartition 
of the cosmos: (1) a supra-celestial region, (2) a celestial region, and (3) a sub- 
lunary region.?! 

Over the first region, the supra-celestial one, reigns the One or the first God 
(mpato¢ 8€6ç) or the Monad, called also Zeus, the odd and intellect. Even if 
in our passage we encounter the expression “in the heaven" (év odpav@), this 
should not be taken expressis verbis. According to another testimony transmit- 
ted by Plutarch,?? we learn that Xenokrates believed that Zeus is “supreme” 
(üraros) and dwells “between the immutable and identical things,” that is, the 
intelligible Forms situated beyond the visible cosmos. The Dyad, as female prin- 
ciple, is subordinated to the One and presides over the distribution of divine 
justice in the sublunary region. And if we accept the conjecture of Eduard 
Zeller and Hermann Diels, to wit, Stag eivot Svvépets, then the principles are 
the following: the Nous-Monad as model of the World, whilst the Dyad is the 
World-Soul.?3 Furthermore, if we also accept the philologically plausible con- 
jecture proposed by Pierre Boyancé, to wit, untpôs 8edv Aixyy, then Xenokrates 
calls the Dyad as Mother of the gods by the name of Dike (Justice), who was 
according to Plato the m&pedpoc (advisor, assessor, coadjutor) of Zeus.?^ 

The second region is the one of the Heavens, which comprises the region 
between the fixed stars and the Moon. The Heavens or the sky is also a god. 
Moreover, Xenokrates identifies the Olympian gods with the Sun, the Moon, 
the planets and the other heavenly bodies. The third and last region, the sublu- 
nary one, is under the dominion of Hades, a second Zeus, Aia véatog.3° In this 
region we also find the “invisible sublunary daemons,” which were represented 
as incorporeal spirits. 


31  SeeSchibli 1993, 143-67; Baltes 1988, 43-68; Kramer 1964, 21-126; Thiel 2006. 

32 Xenokrates, frs. 216-17 Isnardi Parente 1982 = frs. 92 Isnardi Parente 2000 = fr. 18 Heinze 
1892 - Plutarch, Platonic Questions 1007f cherniss. 

33 Kramer 1964, 35-42. 

34 Plato, Laws 4.716a. See also Hesiod, Works and Days 255-59: "There is a maiden, Justice, 
born of Zeus, celebrated and revered by the gods who dwell on Olympos, and whenever 
someone harms her by crookedly scorning her, she sits down at once beside her father 
Zeus, Cronus' son, and proclaims the unjust mind of human beings" (trans. Most). 

35 Xenokrates, frs. 216-17 Isnardi Parente 1982 = fr. 92 Isnardi Parente 2000 = fr. 18 Heinze 
1892 = Plutarch, Platonic Questions 1007f cherniss. 
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Herakleides of Pontos (c. 390-310) 


In a passage transmitted by Damaskios, head of the Neoplatonic school of 
Athens from about 515 to 529 CE, who in turn is quoted by John Philoponos 
(c. 490-570), a Christian Neoplatonist, it is said that 


Empedotimos says that “the Milky Way is the path of souls which pass 
through the Hades situated in the sky."?6 


And a little further, Philoponos adds: 


And he [Empedotimos, reported by Damaskios] says: "The Milky Way is 
the path of the souls which pass through the Hades situated in the sky” 
Thus, if they pass through the Milky Way, the latter would be the Hades 
situated in the sky.3” 


This testimony about Herakleides of Pontos (Empedotimos being a character 
in one of Herakleides’ philosophical dialogues), a pupil of Plato?? and a school- 
fellow of Xenokrates, comes from Philoponos' commentary on the first book 
of Aristotle's Meteorology, in an invective against Damaskios' mythical concep- 
tion of the Milky Way. Having analyzed elsewhere in detail the interpretative 
difficulties that this testimony poses,?? we will give here only a brief descrip- 
tion of Herakleides' conception of Hades as a place for the disembodied souls. 
From the same dialogue (either On the Soul or On the Things in Hades), we 
have another paraphrase transmitted by another Neoplatonist, Proklos (c. 
412-485 CE), that reveals to Empedotimos the truth about life after death: 


Nor is it impossible that a human soul gained the divine truth of the sit- 
uation in the Underworld and reported it to humans. This is also shown 
by the account according to Empedotimos, which Herakleides of Pontos 
narrated. Herakleides says that while Empedotimos was hunting in some 
place with other people at high noon, he himself was left alone, and after 
encountering the epiphany of Pluto and Persephone the light that runs 


36 Herakleides, fr. 52 Schütrumpf = Philoponos, On Aristotle’s Meteorology 1 117.11-12 
Hayduck, trans. Kupreeva, slightly modified. 

37  Philoponos, On Aristotle's Meteorology 1 117.31—33 Hayduck, trans. Kupreeva. 

38 Against the opinion that Herakleides was a pupil of Plato, see Gottschalk (1980, 3-6) and 
Mihai (2015, 81-82). 

39 Mihai 2015, 81-148. 
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in a circle around the gods shone down upon him, and through it he saw 
in visions that he personally experienced the whole truth about souls.^? 


The description revealed to Empedotimos goes as follows (as reconstructed 
from the various testimonies transmitted to us from antiquity). After the death 
of the body, the soul, which is of an aethereal or luminous nature (ai0éptov 
oôpa, PwToEldH Tv púow), that is, a corporeal light,” escapes towards the sky. 
In a first region of the sky (situated below the moon), the soul is purified in 
the aerial zone comprised between the earth and the moon - it is the ‘pur- 
gatorial Hades’#? After its purification, the soul continues its ascension and 
settles in the Milky Way, which we can also call the 'empyrean Hades? situ- 
ated between the moon and the sun. It is for this reason that we think that for 
Herakleides, the Milky Way was constituted of stars different in nature from 
the fixed stars. As Hans B. Gottschalk puts it, 


discarnate souls were no longer lodged in the ordinary stars but formed a 
distinct category of luminaries in the sky. So it was natural to collect them 
allin one region, and no more appropriate place could be found for them 
than the Milky Way, whose real nature was a puzzle to the astronomers 
of the time but which had long been regarded as a pathway or dwelling- 
place of the dead in popular belief.^* 


Moreover, in a passage transmitted by Damaskios, it is said that Herakleides 
divided the Universe into three regions, according to the Homeric division of 
the world between the sons of Kronos:^9 


That the division of the earth is threefold. One «is a division» according 
to the three sons of Kronos: for the earth and the sky are common to 
them, Homer says [Iliad 15.193]. But if itis common [scil. the earth] it is 


40 Herakleides, fr. 54A Schütrumpf = Proklos, Commentary on Plato's Republic 10.119.18-27 
Kroll, trans. Stork, Van Ophuijsen and Prince, slightly modified. 

41  Philoponos, On Aristotle’s on the Soul 9.5-7 Hayduck and On Aristotle’s Meteorology 
1.117.11-12 - Herakleides, fr. 98c Wehrli. 

42 This terminology is mine, not Herakleides’. See also Gottschalk 1980, 98-102. 

43 I use this expression “empyrean Hades" out of convenience; it does not pertain to 
Herakleides' vocabulary. 

44 Gottschalk 1980, 105. 

45 Homer, Iliad 15.187-93. Cf. Proklos, Commentary on Plato’s Republic 11, p. 140.14-17 
Kroll and Plato, Gorgias 523a4-5. 
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clear that it could be divided among them; and if Poseidon were not the 
speaker and were not marking off his own realm, but Zeus <were>, to be 
sure he would have apportioned the sky into three parts, as the account 
of Empedotimos says [ó Epneðotipov Aóyoc]: for himself [scil. Zeus], the 
fixed sphere, for Poseidon the «outer» spheres up to the Sun, and for 
Pluto [= Hades] the rest.^6 


Thus, Zeus governs over the sphere of the fixed stars, Poseidon over the plan- 
etary spheres until the sun, and the realm of Pluto/Hades consists of the 
region situated between the sun and the earth.^? Because the Milky Way is 
bright and star-like, then it should, according to Herakleides, be situated just 
under the sun. It is therefore not, as Aristotle maintained, an atmospherical 
phenomenon. 

The domain of Hades is continuous (including the space between the earth 
and the Sun), but it is divided by the moon in two regions: a purgatorial and an 
Elysian zone. In the empyrean Hades, which is assimilated to the Milky Way, 
the souls have as “vehicles” the stars (which should not be confused with the 
stars situated in the sphere of the fixed stars). These stars of the Milky Way are 
thus the vehicles of the soul, òxhpata Ts puxi. 

Varro (c. 116-27 BCE) transmits another testimony according to which 
Herakleides affirmed that the soul’s journey through the sky follows three 
paths and passes through three zodiacal doors or gates: 


Varro nevertheless said that he had read that the mortal vision had been 
wiped away from a certain Syracusan Empedotimos by the agency of a 
certain divine power, and that he had seen among other things three 
doors and three paths, one at the sign of the scorpion (Scorpio), by which 
Herakles is said to have gone to the gods, the second along the bound- 
ary that is between the lion (Leo) and the crab (Cancer), and the third is 
between the water bearer (Aquaris) and the fishes (Pisces).48 


46  Damaskios, Commentary on Plato's Phaedo 11, d131 Westerink = fr. 58 Schütrumpf, trans. 
Westerink. 

47 According to Dillon 2003, 213, n. 96, the location of Hades between the Sun and the earth 
could be based on an error of the student that transcribed Damaskios' lesson on Plato's 
Phaedo, from where this passage is extracted. See however the discussion in Mihai 2015, 
129-31. 

48 Varro, Menippeae, fr. 557 Cébe, apud Servius, Commentary on Virgil’s Georgics 1 34 
Thilo - Herakleides, fr. 57 Schütrumpf, trans. Stork, Van Ophuijsen and Prince. 
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From the passage of Varro, we learn the function of the first road, through 
Scorpio (the path taken by the good and philosophical souls to go towards the 
gods), but he does not mention the function of the other two roads. If we sup- 
pose, with Hans B. Gottschalk,?? that Herakleides gives here an interpretation 
of the myth of Er (Republic 10.614c) and, we might add, an interpretation of 
the myth of the Phaedrus, then we could infer that the second road (through 
Leo and Cancer) is the path taken by the souls to go towards the sublunary 
Hades, and the third road (through Aquaris and Pisces) takes the souls that 
have not been neither too good nor too bad towards a certain region of the 
heavens. 

We find this same tripartition of souls in Plato's Phaedrus, according to 
which the wise souls return towards their divine abode, the impious souls are 
taken towards the earthly Hades in order to be judged, and the average souls 
are borne aloft “in a certain region of the heavens" (odpavod tiva tónov). 


Of all these incarnations, any who have led their lives with justice will 
change to a better fate, and any who have led theirs with injustice, to a 
worse one. In fact, no soul returns to the place from which it came for ten 
thousand years, since its wings will not grow before then, except for the 
soul of a man who practices philosophy without guile or who loves boys 
philosophically. If, after the third cycle of one thousand years, the last- 
mentioned souls have chosen such a life three times in a row, they grow 
their wings back, and they depart in the three-thousandth year. As for the 
rest, once their first life is over, they come to judgment; and, once judged, 
some are condemned to go to places of punishment beneath the earth 
and pay the full penalty for their injustice, while the others are lifted up 
by justice to a certain region of the heaven where they live in the manner 
the life they led in human form has earned them. In the thousandth year 
both groups arrive at a choice and allotment of second lives, and each 
soul chooses the life it wants.5° 


It is certainly reasonable to compare the Heraklidean theory with Plato’s, as 
we find it in the Phaedrus, a dialogue that exercised immense influence upon 
ancient philosophers.5! We thus find in the Platonic passage just quoted three 
kinds of souls and three regions assigned to each of them: 


49 Gottschalk 1980, 99. 
50 Plato, Phaedrus 248e3-249b3, trans. Nehamas-Woodruff, slightly modified. 
51 See Westerink and Saffrey 2003, IxX-xxxv11 and Boyancé 1952, 312-49. 
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1) At the lowest level, beneath the earth (either in Hades as a whole or, 
more specifically, in Tartaros, the deepest part of Hades), we find the 
souls that have sinned during their life; 

2) Atthe highest, we encounter the souls of the philosophers, ot ptvocogia 
bcavs xaðnpápevor of the Phaedo (114c2-3), who will return in the 
company of the gods, beyond the vault of heaven, in a region beyond 
the visible cosmos, 6 Drepoupdvios tónoç (Phaedrus 247c3); 

3) Finally, between the pious souls and the incurable souls, Plato locates 
the souls that are neither too good nor too bad. These souls, the éco 
BeBiwxdtes of the Phaedo (113d4), that is, those who have lived an 
average life, are lifted to a certain region of the heavens. Plato says 
nothing else about this place. 


We can see, therefore, that the discussion on the topography of the nether- 
world in Herakleides comprises various facets: the exegetical tradition of the 
Phaedrus (246e3—248C2) crosses an astronomico-astrological discourse par- 
ticularly attentive to the role of the stars upon the destiny of human beings. 

These are the guidelines of this original conception of Hades. It will be in 
the myths of Plutarch?? that it will attain its most genial expression, whilst it 
will be significantly weakened and edulcorated in the philosophical works of 
Late Antiquity. 


Stoicism 


It was a communis opinio in antiquity that for the Stoics the souls of the dead 
fly away towards the orb of the moon.f8 A paradigmatic example of this doc- 
trine is the testimony regarding Chrysippos' conception of the netherworld 
transmitted by Tertullian: 


To the question, therefore, whither the soul is withdrawn, we now give 
an answer. Almost all the philosophers, who hold the soul’s immortality, 
notwithstanding their special views on the subject, still claim for it this 
(eternal condition), as Pythagoras, and Empedokles, and Plato, and as 


52 Plutarch, On the Face in the Moon 940f-945d Cherniss; On the Sign of Socrates (De genio 
Socratis) 589f-592e Hani; and On the Delays of the Divine Vengeance (De sera) 563b- 
568f Vernière. See also Mihai 2015, 185-224. 

53 Arius Didymus, Epitome of Stoic Ethics, fr. 39 Diels = Arnim 1964, 11 821. See also Arnim 
1964, II 1076, II 430, I 147, II 812. 
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they who indulge it with some delay from the time of its quitting the flesh 
to the conflagration of all things, and as the Stoics, who place only their 
own souls, that is, the souls of the wise, in the mansions above [...] In 
his [scil. Plato] system, then, the souls of the wise are carried up on high 
into the aether: according to Arius, into the air; according to the Stoics, 
into the Moon. I wonder, indeed, that they [scil. Stoics] abandon to the 
earth the souls of the unwise [imprudentes animas], when they affirm 
that even these are instructed by the wise, so much their superiors. For 
where is the school where they can have been instructed in the vast space 
which divides them? By what means can the pupil-souls [discipulae] 
have resorted to their teachers [magistras], when they are parted from 
each other by so distant an interval? What profit, too, can any instruction 
afford them at all in their posthumous state, when they are on the brink 
of perdition by the universal fire? [...] Shall we then have to sleep high up 
in aether, with the boy-loving worthies of Plato; or in the air with Arius; 
or around the Moon with the Endymions of the Stoics?54 


In this passage, Tertullian amalgamates various ancient opinions regarding the 
netherworld. As for the Stoics (Chrysippos’ philosophy came to be viewed as 
Stoic orthodoxy),°° it seems that the soul of the sages, that is, the soul of those 
who have purified themselves in this life, fly towards the moon to dwell around 
it (sub lunam) until the final conflagration.5® This sojourn is without damna- 
tions or beatitudes. The souls of the impious (imprudentes animas) are located 
below this one, circa terram. 

We recall that the Stoic eschatological doctrine was based, in part, on an ety- 
mological exegesis of the names of the gods. Thus, Zeus represents the aether; 
Hera, the earth; Hades or Aidoneus is the dark or unillumined air (agwticto¢ 
ayo). A passage from the Homeric Problems of Herakleitos, who lived around 
the first century of our era, summarizes well the Stoic allegorical exegesis: 


Let no one ask of Homer, how it can be that aether is given the name 

Zeus, while he calls air Hades, obscuring his philosophy by these sym- 

bolic names [...] And what of Empedokles of Akragas? Does he not imi- 

tate Homeric allegory when he wants to indicate the four elements to us? 
Bright Zeus, life-bringing Hera, Aïdoneus [= Hades], 


54 Chrysippos, fr 822 Dufour = Arnim 1964, 11 814, trans. Holmes. On the myth of Endymion, 
king of Elis and lover of Selene (= the Moon), see Boyancé 1939, 319-24. 

55 Sellars 2014, 7-8; Gould 1971, 207-9. 

56 Arnim 1964, II 811. 
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Nestis, who wets with tears a mortal spring (31B6 Diels-Kranz). 

By Zeus he means aether (Zfjva [...] tov aiĝépa), by Hera earth (yĝv ... 
thv “Heav), by Aidoneus air (Atéwveade tov &épa), by the mortal spring 
wet with tears water?" [...] For their mother, Homer has given us Rhea, 
because the universe is controlled by a flow and an ever-flowing motion. 
Thus he made earth and water the children of Time and Flow, and set 
aether and air by their side. He assigned heaven as the site of the fiery 
substance, and gave the watery substance to Poseidon. Hades, the third, 
represents unillumined air; and he shows earth to be the element com- 
mon to all, completely stable, the hearth, as it were, of the creation of the 
universe.58 


It seems that such writers as Herakleitos the allegorist and Pseudo-Plutarch 
interpret the Homeric myths by means of physical exegesis and that they 
transmit a well-founded doctrine already formed around the time of Plato.5° 
Furthermore, this doctrine was based on the Stoic conception of the fiery 
nature of the Moon. For them, the Moon was subtle and formed of fire and air, 
which is dark and extends until the Moon.®° There is thus an affinity between 
the Moon, the soul and the fire that elements the whole universe.9! 

It has to be emphasized that the exegetical method of the Stoics, which 
interprets the gods as personifications of the cosmological elements (ctoryeta), 
goes hand in hand with the Stoic cosmology or cosmogony. We encounter two 
‘stages’ in Stoic cosmology: the first is the production of the four elements by 
Zeus or eternal fire.5? The second is the cosmogenesis or the generation of the 
world from the four elements.® The elements are then arranged in the cosmos 
as follows (in ascending order, from the earth to the fixed stars): earth, water, 
air (from the earth until the moon) and fire (which envelops the planets and 


57 Cf. Empedokles, 31433 Diels-Kranz = Ps.-Plutarch, Lives of Homer gg. See also Diogenes 
Laertios, Lives VIII 76 and Athenagoras, Legatio xx11 1-2. We find in Aëtius (Placita 
I 3.20) the following correspondences: Hera - air and Hades - earth. 

58 Herakleitos, Homeric Problems XXIV 1.6-7 and xr 1 8-10 Buffière, translation Russel and 
Konstan. It seems improbable that Herakleitos pertained to the Stoic school. See Long 
1996, 64, n. 13. 

59  Buffiére 1956, 124. 

60 Philo, On Dreams 1 145 = Arnim 1964, 11 674. On the fiery nature of the Moon, see Arnim 
1964, I 120 (Zeno), I 560 (Cleanthes), 11 650 and 666-80 (Chrysippos). 

61 Arnim 1964, I 120. 

62 Arnim 1964, I 102, II 580 and Diogenes Laertios, Lives VII 136. 

63 Arnim 1964, II 413 and 580. 

64 Arnim 1964, II 427. 
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the fixed stars). Moreover, there is an affinity between the cosmic fire, the soul 
and the moon. This is also one of the reasons why the Stoics use indiscrimi- 
nately fire, air, aether (subtle fire or subtle air) and pneuma (fiery air, corporeal 
breath).55 

To recapitulate our analysis of the Stoic conception of Hades we cannot do 
better than quote from the excellent study of René Hoven on the afterlife in 
Stoicism: 


Au moins de Chrysippe à Posidonius, — et probablement déjà de Zénon 
à Posidonius, - les Stoiciens plaçaient l'àme survivante, "corps léger, 
dans une région supraterrestre, rejetaient la croyance en un Hades sou- 
terrain et présentaient une interprétation allégorique de l'Hadés. Lame 
ne dépassait pas, semble-t-il, la zone sublunaire: d'autre part, certains 
Stoiciens établissaient peut-être une distinction, en plaçant les âmes des 
sages plus haut que celles des “insensés.”66 


As mentioned above, it is most important when talking about the Netherworld 
in ancient thought to constantly keep in mind the correspondence of Hades 
with Purgatory. We must therefore note that the lunar Hades of the Stoics is 
nota purgatorial place, like the Platonic Hades of Herakleides and Xenokrates, 
since the soul does not undergo any punishment. 


Conclusions 


I have sought to present, and in some cases to reconstruct, the philosophical 
conceptions about Hades as abode of the souls both in early Platonism and 
Stoicism. My study has showed that Hades was no longer represented as an 
underground place but was situated in the heavens. I have also highlighted 
that there is a close correspondence between the nature of the soul and the 
localization of Hades. From the various analyses it emerged that for the early 
Platonists, Hades could be best described as a purgatorial place, a transi- 
tional region in which the soul purifies itself in order to be able to return to its 
divine abode. 

As far as the history of ideas is concerned, the ancient philosophical con- 
tribution to religious topics is still understudied. The sketch given here has 


65 Plutarch, On Stoic Self-Contradiction 42. 
66 Hoven 1971, 78. 
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attempted to explore the manner in which the philosophical representations 
of the afterlife differ from the traditional and religious outlook. This difference 
is due mainly, as is well known, to the speculative freedom that Greek philoso- 
phers enjoyed (even in Homer and Hesiod we find quite a free attitude towards 
the gods), who were able, in the absence of dogmas and centralized religion, to 
give multifarious interpretations to religious experiences. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Following the Dead to the Underworld 


An Archaeological Approach to Graeco-Roman Death Oracles 


Wiebke Friese 


But when in thy ship thou hast now crossed the stream of Okeanos, where is a 
level shore and the groves of Persephone - tall poplars, and willows that shed their 
fruit — there do thou beach thy ship by the deep eddying Okeanos, but go thyself 
to the dank house of Hades. There into Acheron flow Periphlegethon and Cocytus, 
which is a branch of the water of the Styx; and there is a rock, and the meeting place 
of the two roaring rivers. Thither, prince, do thou draw nigh, as I bid thee, and dig a 
pit of a cubit's length this way and that, and around it pour a libation to all the dead, 
first with milk and honey, thereafter with sweet wine, and in the third place with 
water, and sprinkle thereon white barley meal. And do thou earnestly entreat the 
powerless heads of the dead, vowing that when thou comest to Ithaca thou wilt sac- 
rifice in thy halls a barren heifer, the best thou hast, and wilt fill the altar with rich 
gifts; and that to Teiresias alone thou wilt sacrifice separately a ram, wholly black, 
the goodliest of thy flock. But when with prayers thou hast made supplication to 
the glorious tribes of the dead, then sacrifice a ram and a black ewe, turning their 
heads toward Erebos but thyself turning backward, and setting thy face towards the 
streams of the river. Then many ghosts of men that are dead will come forth. 


(HOMER, Odyssey 10.509-30. Trans. Murray) 


Odysseus’s journey to the gates of the Underworld to question the dead seer 
Teiresias is the earliest as well as the most impressive literary account of ancient 
Greek necromancy (Figure 10.1). In fact Homer’s description of its sequence 
and its topography — the rock at the junction of the three rivers Acheron, 
Periphlegethon and Kokytos — appears to be so explicit that scholars are con- 
tinuously reconstructing historical settings for the plot at various places all over 
the ancient Graeco-Roman world.! The Greek term nekyomanteion (a place of 
necromancy) was first mentioned in the fifth century BCE by Herodotos to 


1 On necromancy generally (also referring to Homer), see Hopfner 1924, 148-63; Cumont 
1949, 96-108 and mainly Ogden 2001 (with older bibliography); Bremmer 2015 (on rituals 
and the terminology). On ghosts especially and with older bibliography, Johnston 1999. The 
main focus of all research lies on the literary material. 
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FIGURE 10.1 Odysseus consulting the shade of Teiresias. Lucanian red-figure kalyx krater in the 
Cabinet des Médailles in Paris, by Dolon Painter, c. 400-375 BCE. 
FROM A. FURTWANGLER AND K. REICHHOLD, GRIECHISCHE 
VASENMALEREI, VOL. 1, MUNICH 1900, PL. 60.1. 


describe an “oracle of the dead on the river Acheron in Thesprotia.”? The term 
was further used by Sophocles for a “Tyrsenian lake,” probably Lake Avernus 
near Cumae in Campania.? In Roman times, Pausanias’ Periegesis reported 
of the "Aornum in Thesprotis, where of old was an oracle of the dead" while 
talking about the myth of the Thracian hero Orpheus.* Plutarch associated the 
term with a particular historical topography, the “oracle of death at Herakleia" 
on the Black Sea coast - the place where the tyrant Pausanias was said to have 
consulted the ghost of Kleonike.5 Similarly used were the terms psychoman- 
teion (a seeing-place of the dead) and psychopompeion (a sending-place of 


2 Herodotos 5.92, trans. Godley. Herodotos, though, does not mention Odysseus in this con- 
text. For a more detailed explanation of the term, see Ogden, 2001, XIX-XXI. 
Sophocles fr. 748. Also Strabo 5.4.5 and Diodoros of Sicily 4.22. 
Pausanias 9.30.6. Translation by W.H.S. Jones et al. 
Plutarch, Life of Cimon 6. 
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the dead).5 While these pre-Christian authors mainly used the term in a non- 
Homeric but mythical context, Late Antique scholiasts on Homer's work started 
to associate vexvoyavtyiov specifically with the Teiresian oracle and its topog- 
raphy.’ Following them, modern researchers frequently assigned the Homeric 
myth a historical and institutionalized ritual topography with a cult already 
established when the Odyssey found its form.? The main sites associated with 
the Homeric ritual were Ephyra in Thesprotia, Tainaron on the Mani peninsula, 
Herakleia on the Black Sea coast and Lake Avernus near Cumae in Campania.? 

As F. Graf has already stated, the terms psychopompeion, psychomanteion 
and nekyomanteion “as the places where souls could be placated" are rare in 
literature, and to cite Sarah Iles Johnston, "in spite of the fact that the Greeks 
and Romans liked to think about necromancy, they seldom or never practiced 
it”! The present paper questions to what extent this part of the Homeric myth 
can be traced in the archaeology of the ancient Mediterranean sacred land- 
scape. While I have discussed the topography of necromantic rituals in ear- 
lier articles, this paper will focus on Graeco-Roman entrances to Hades and 
their inconsistency in the literary and archaeological evidence from antiquity 
until today." Presenting different case studies from all over the Mediterranean 
world, it can be argued that while the Homeric myth influenced the invention 
and spatial formation of particular cults, rituals and sites, it was never based on 
an historical ritual or topography itself. 


Nekyomanteia in the Ancient Mediterranean Sacred Landscape 


Traveling through Greece in the second century CE, Pausanias passed more 
than one entrance to the Underworld.” The majority of these places he either 


6 Psychomanteion: Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 1.115; psychopompeion as in Plutarch's 
description (Moralia 560e-f) on the underground entrance inside the sanctuary of 
Poseidon at Tainaron on the very tip of the Mani peninsula. Also used by Plutarch for 
Herakleia, Moralia 555c. 

7 Lucius Ampelius, Liber memorialis 83. Scholiast on Homer, Odyssey hypothesis 5. 

8 Hopfner 1921-1924, vol. 2, 546-49; Hammond 1967, 370; Dakaris 1993, 8-9; Ogden 
2001, 43-47. 

9 The “big four" according to Ogden 2001, 43-74. 

10 Graf 2006, 459; Johnston 2008, 95. 

11 Friese 2010a and 2013. 

12 Hermione: Pausanias 2.35.10; Lerna: Pausanias 2.46.7; Erinios near Eleusis: Pausanias 
1.38.5; Mt. Laphystios near Coroneia: Pausanias 9.34.5; Troezen: Pausanias 2.31.2; 
Pylos: Pausanias 6.25.2—3. 
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connected to the myth of Herakles dragging up the monster Kerberos or to 
the rape of Demeter's daughter Kore by the Underworld god Hades.5 The 
entrances could be located along the road or, as in Hermione in the Argolid, 
Peloponnese, right next to the agora. Generally they were described as natu- 
ral chasms into the ground, which could be fenced in if necessary but other- 
wise lacked any specific architecture. They were known (and shown by the 
locals) as the location of a myth but not of a particular ritual or cult. Only 
a few Underworld entrances were places of worship. By looking at the most 
famous examples this article will discuss if the dead themselves were vener- 
ated at these sites, usually consulted as an oracle by the performance of the 
rites of evocation. 

The nekyomanteion of Ephyra. Apart from Homer, the oldest frequently 
cited ‘historical’ account of the existence of the Thesprotian death oracle is 
Herodotos tale of the dreadful Corinthian tyrant Periander, who sent messen- 
gers to “the Thesprotians on the river Acheron to ask the oracle of the dead 
about a deposit made with him by a guest-friend."5 In this short passage 
Herodotos neither mentions the exact location nor the topography of this ora- 
cle site. Apparently he has never visited it himself. Furthermore, the reference 
to the nekyomanteion is very brief. Herodotos might in fact have used the term 
as an illustration to emphasize the cruelty and ridiculousness of the tyrant 
Periander, rather than to describe a historical site.!6 

Pausanias is also frequently taken as 'proof' of the Acheron nekyomanteion, 
but looking at his rare accounts of the oracle site, it becomes obvious that not 
only had he never been there in person, he also questions the existence of 
the place itself. Visiting Mount Helicon in Boeotia, he described a statue of 
Orpheus and only briefly mentioned that “others have said that his wife died 
before him, and that for her sake he came to Aornum in Thesprotis, where 


13 Herakles at Hermione: Pausanias 2.35.10; at Mt. Laphystios near Coroneia: Pausanias 
9.34.5; at Troezen: Pausanias 2.31.2; at Pylos: Pausanias 6.25.2-3; at Tainaron: Sophocles, 
Hercles at Tainaron, fr. 224-34; Herakleia: Xenophon, Anabasis 6.2.2; Diodoros of 
Sicily 14.13; Pomponius Mela 1.103. Kore in Sicily: Diodoros of Sicily 5.1-4; Ovid, 
Metamorphoses 5. 285—429; at Lerna: Pausanias 2.46.7; at Erinios near Eleusis: Pausanias 
1.38.5; at Kyzikos: Propertius 3.22.1—4; in Crete: Bacchylides fr. 46. See also the contribu- 
tion by Verbanck-Piérard in this volume. 

14 Fora more intensive discussion of the particular sites, see Ogden 2001, 1-75 and Friese 
2010b, 78-83; 2010a and 2013. 

15 Herodotos 5.92: meurpavtt yap ol £c Oecmpwtods én’ Ayépovta motapov dyyéXouc Emi TO 
VEXLOLAVTYLOV Tapaxatabhxns népi Eevixs ote onMaveew Ey. Trans. Macaulay. 

16  Necromancy was a common topic also in Attic comedy, as e.g. the psychagogia scene in 
Aristophanes’ Birds (1553-64) or the katabasis in his Frogs demonstrate. 
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of old was an oracle of the dead.”!” This passage shows that the author is not 
describing a particular historical site on his way through Greece, but a myth- 
ological one, illustrating Orpheus’ search for Eurydike. Pausanias’ own doubts 
become even more obvious in an earlier passage describing his visit to the 
sanctuary of Theseus in the Agora of Athens. As Theseus was once kept pris- 
oner by the Thesprotian king, Pausanias described a few sites of this kingdom: 


near Kichyros is a lake called Acherousia, and a river called Acheron. 
There is also Kokytos, a most unlovely stream. I believe it was because 
Homer had seen these places that he made bold to describe in his poems 
the regions of Hades, and gave to the rivers there the names of those in 
Thesprotia.!? 


Though neither Herodotos nor Pausanias described an active or former cult site 
that they inspected themselves, but were rather inspired by a myth or poem, 
modern researchers have frequently used their accounts to identify the site of 
Odysseus' consultation of the dead seer Teiresias. In the middle of the twen- 
tieth century, S. Dakaris excavated a Hellenistic vaulted crypt underneath the 
monastery of St. John Prodromos at Mesopotamo and identified the structure 
as the location where Odysseus’ death oracle took place (Figure 1 0.2). Dakaris 
reconstructed a labyrinth-like sanctuary, dedicated to the Underworld goddess 
Persephone, whose seventh- to fifth-century BCE statuettes were found inside 
the building and in a deposit of figurines, found 100 metres down the hill. He 
argued that the enquirers were left in complete darkness for several hours, 
performing purification and sacrifice, before being let into an inner chamber, 
where they were supposed to meet the dead. Parts of several iron wheels, which 
were found in this area, were reconstructed as a deus ex machina device, used 
by the priests for a dramatic illumination of the appearance of the dead. 
However convincing Dakaris' argumentation might be, the site lacked any 
inscription or dedication which might identify it as a nekyomanteion. The 
Corinthian pottery from the seventh to the fifth century BCE found all over the 
site does not instantly indicate a close connection to Corinth and the tyrant 


17 Pausanias 9.30.6. 

18 Pausanias 1.17.5: npòç dé TH Kixdpw Atuvy Té Eotw Ayepouaia xañovpévy xai ToTauds 
Axépuv, pet dE xal Koxvtéc 080p atepmeotatov. “Ounpds TÉ pot Soxel TAÕTA Ewoaxws ËÇ TE 
THY EMA y Toinow &notoAuHaal THY £v “Atdov xal dy Kal cà òvópata Toi oval ATd THY £v 
Oconpwrtidt 8é08o. Trans. W. H. S. Jones. 

19 See Dakaris 1993, with older bibliography. 
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Dakaris's ‘hall of 
necromancy’; 
below, the crypt 





‘labyrinth’ keep & storehouse 


FIGURE 10.2 Hellenistic structure beneath St. John Prodomos at Mesopotamo. 
AFTER DAKARIS 1993, 15. 


Periander, as Dakaris suggested.?? However, although the German archaeolo- 
gist D. Baatz?! in the 1980s proposed a completely different interpretation of 
the complex - he believed that the superstructure belongs to a Hellenistic for- 
tification, the vaulted chamber was used as a central storage room and the iron 
wheels were part of catapults, which were burnt when the building was finally 
destroyed by the Romans in the second century BCE - the modern visitor is 
still confronted with the necromantic past of the site.22 

The nekyomantion of Heracleia. Herakleia Pontike on the southern shore of 
the Black Sea is known as one of the many locations where Herakles dragged 
up the Underworld dog Kerberos.?? In the fifth century BCE Xenophon wrote 
in his Anabasis that the Acherusian Chersonese, where Herakles is said to have 


20 Dakaris 1960. 

21 Baatz 1999. 

22 Eg. in various internet descriptions of the place: http://www.visit-preveza.com/ 
nekromantio. 

23  In560Bck the Megarians established a colony at this place, naming it Herakleia, because 
Herakles fought against the Underworld dog Kerberos here, see Xenophon, Anabasis 
6.2.2; Diodoros of Sicily 14.13; Pomponius Mela 1.103. 
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descended to Hades after Kerberos, is a spot where they showed the marks of 
his descent, reaching to a depth “of more than two stadia.”?4 Plutarch men- 
tioned Herakleia as the place where the Spartan regent Pausanias “fled to the 
nekyomanteion" to call up his inadvertently killed bride Kleonike.?5 Finally 
the Late Antique writer Quintus of Smyrna described “a marvellous cave [...] 
with water running through and niches all around [...] a broad chasm has been 
made that goes down as far as the pit of high-minded Hades.”26 

Following Quintus’ text, in 1966 W. Hoepfner located the site in the mid- 
dle of three caves on the south side of the so-called Acheron Valley, south of 
the modern Turkish city of Karadeniz Eregli.?7 Today a narrow dromos-like 
entrance leads over a twisting stairway to a platform and a roughly rectangular 
chamber, which is mostly flooded by water over a meter deep (Figure 10.3). 
The walls are apparently worked, at least on the eastern side of the chamber. 
Small half-round niches are cut into three of the walls. Architectural fragments 
indicate that there may have been other structures in front of the cave as well 
as within the chamber.?? Another narrow tunnel leads from the northwest end 
of the chamber to a small low unworked cave, where human bones from the 
Middle Ages were deposited. Apart from this survey, no further investigations 
took place which could clarify the function of the site and until today no ded- 
ications or inscriptions demonstrate a necromantic cult at this location, nei- 
ther do the literary sources: Xenophon mentioned the Herakleian entrance to 
Hades as a kind of tourist site, though he did not indicate any sanctuary or 
cult here. Plutarch might simply have used the atmosphere of the necromantic 
ritual to illustrate the cruelty of the tyrant Pausanias, who first killed his bride 
and then repented of it. Finally, Quintus of Smyrna, though writing about an 
entrance to Hades, also did not use the specific term nekyomanteion. He rather 
stated that "it is a sacred cave of all the nymphs who live over the long hills of 
Paphlagonia and that in the niches stone craters and Pans and lovely nymphs 
and looms and [...] the products of all the crafts of men"? were on display. 


24 Xenophon, Anabasis. 6.2.2. Trans. Brownson. 

25 Plutarch, Moralia 555c. This episode is usually dated to 479-477 BCE, which has led most 
scholars to the assumption that there was a *nekuomanteion already established" in the 
5th c. BCE, see Hoepfner, 1972, 46; Ogden, 2001, 29, n. 1. 

26 Quintus of Smyrna, Post-Homerica 6.469-91. 

27 Hoepfner 1966, 2 and 21; 1972, 41-46. 

28  Hoepfner 1972, 45-46 suggested that the alcove housed a cult statue of Herakles. The 
architectural fragments may have derived from a temple. 

29 Quintus Smyrnaeus, Post-Homerica 6.469-91. Nymphs were frequently worshipped in 
caves, the most important might have been the Vari cave in Attica, see Weller 1903. 
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FIGURE 10.3 Heracleia Pontic. Cave 11. 
AFTER HOEPFNER 1972, PLAN 5. 


The psychopompeion of Tainaron. Another place where Herakles was said 
to have met Kerberos at the entrance to Hades was the cave of Tainaron.$° 
Plutarch mentioned a psychopompeion at Tainaron?! and Roman authors 
also associated this site with Orpheus descending into the Underworld.?? 
According to Pomponius Mela, the cave was located in a bay close to the tip 
of a promontory. It was surrounded by a grove in the vicinity of a temple of 
Poseidon.33 Pausanias mentioned an entrance to Hades, which looked like a 
temple *made like a cave" with a statue of Poseidon in front of it. Further he 
was disappointed that there was “no path down into the underground from 


30 Sophocles, Herakles at Tainaron fr. 224-34; Strabo 8.5.1; Apollodoros, Bibliotheka 2.15.1; 
Pausanias 3.25.4—5. 

31 Plutarch, Moralia 560e-f. In a tale in Suda, s.v. Archilochos (Aelian fr. 83 = Archilochus 
T170 Tarditi), Apollo sends Archilochos to Tainaron to propitiate the soul of the son of 
Telesikles and to render him friendly with libations. 

32 Vergil, Georgics 4.467; Ovid, Metamorphoses 10.13; Seneca, Hercules furens 587. 

33 Pomponius Mela 1.103. 
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SANCTUARY OF POSEIDON 
CAPE MATAPAN, LACONIA 





FIGURE 10.4 Zainaron. 
AFTER CUMMER 1978, 36-37. 


there”34 He does not say anything about a specific (necromantic) ritual in 
which he might have participated. 

Modern scholarship has frequently situated the sanctuary at the north 
end of the Sternis Bay at the very tip of the Mani peninsula (Figure 1 0.4).85 
What we find here today are the remains of a small cave above the beach, 50 
metres below a vaulted structure, probably Hellenistic. The Christian chapel 
built on the hill above this structure was dedicated to the Agioi Asomatoi, 
"the bodiless saints,’ which might refer to ancient ghosts.?6 The cave at the 
beach is 15 metres deep and 10-12 metres wide; the roof has collapsed. 
A two metre thick ashlar wall, built on rock-cut foundations and fitted with a 
doorway, closed off the entrance probably to hide the ritual being performed 


34 Pausanias 3.25. 
35  Cummer 1978, 35-43; Schumacher 1993, 62-87; Ogden 2001, 34-42; Mylonopoulos 2006. 
36 Ogden 2001, 35. 
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inside the cave. East of the entrance the natural rock has been trimmed 
to form a terrace, where other (cultic) buildings might have been erected. 
F. Bolte stated that the oracle clients underwent purification rituals in the 
larger building on the west side of the terrace before they entered the cave 
through a door in its western wall.?7 In front of the foundations there were 
cuttings for the erection of statues and stelai with the records of the sanc- 
tuary — none of which mention a death oracle.?? Moreover, remains of sev- 
eral buildings, (probably used for storage and/or accommodation of people 
visiting the sanctuary) all around the bay rather suggest that the Poseidon 
sanctuary, which was also known as an asylum and as the centre of a koinon, 
must have been a very busy place.?? It can therefore be questioned if the 
relatively small cave really was the venue of a death oracle; it may just have 
been shown to visitors as the 'entrance to Hades' and the location of the 
Herakles-Kerberos myth. 

Lake Avernus near Cumae. A fourth traditional setting for a nekyomanteion 
and the location of Odysseus' necromantic ritual is Lake Avernus, a flooded 
volcanic crater, located about 20km east of Naples. Sophocles referred to it as 
“a nekyomanteion on a Tyrsenian lake"? Indeed the scenery seems to be per- 
fect for an entrance to the Underworld: the surrounding Phlegraean fields are 
full of active volcanic fumaroles, hot springs and mephitic gases. The slopes 
of the hills surrounding the lake are covered with dark forest and the soft tufa 
rock abounds in natural and man-made caves. Although many scholars have 
searched for the Acheron nekyomanteion here, they have all until now been 
proven wrong. A huge vaulted chamber, the so-called Grotta della Sibilla, at the 
south side of the lake has turned out to be a military supply tunnel, and an 
underground labyrinth-like system at the Roman resort of Baiae was probably 
not used, as stated by R. Paget, as a death oracle, but as the warm water sup- 
ply of the nearby bath. Finally, Strabo's text, often cited as a evidence for a 


37  Bülte 1932, 2038. 

38 Only two late Spartan inscriptions record a prophet (mantis) of Poseidon at Tainaron, but 
he was based in the city, see IG v 210 and 211. 

39 As Plutarch wrote, the sanctuary was the goal of a theoria from Corinth and the venue of 
a three day festival (Moralia 160d). The participants and visitors would need accomoda- 
tion and food. From the 2nd c. BCE onwards the sancutary was the centre of a koinon, see 
Mylonopoulos 2006, 140—46. For the amphictiony at Tainaron, see also Sinn 2000, 239. 

40 Sophocles fr. 748. 

41 Grotta della Sibilla: Maiuri 1963, 155-57; Amalfitano 1990, 174-75. Baiae: Paget 1967. 
I would like to thank Inge Nielsen for discussing the underground supply system of the 
Baiae baths with me. 
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nekyomanteion at Lake Avernus, should rather be seen in a more critical way, 
since the author himself clearly doubted the historical background of such a 
sanctuary: “People prior to my time were wont to make Avernus the setting of 
the fabulous story of the Homeric 'Nekyia'; and, what is more, writers tell us that 
there actually was an oracle of the dead here and that Odysseus visited it.’ 
We may conclude that although the above discussed archaeological mate- 
rial and sites have frequently been associated with a death cult or a necroman- 
tic ritual, no inscriptions or dedications support such a function at any period 
in antiquity. Nor does the literary material attest to any ancient author’s par- 
ticipation in such a ritual or the consultation of a death oracle. It is more likely 
that the written accounts mentioning a nekyomanteion used the term as a topos 
to describe a particular mythical or even frightening topography (Herodotos). 
Others (Pausanias, Strabo) utilized the term to intensify the atmosphere of a 
myth. It can therefore be argued — at least until new excavations reveal new 
evidence - that none of these sites functioned as a necromantic sanctuary in 
Antiquity. Some of them (Tainaron, Herakleia) might have been shown - like 
most of the other entrances to Hades — as formerly active but now mythical 
cult locations. Others (Ephyra, Lake Avernus) existed only in the oral and 
written traditions. While private necromancy was a widely established ritual 
practised throughout Antiquity by individuals and self-appointed experts, it 
probably never took place in the institutionalized form of a sanctuary.^^ 


Mediators between Life and Death 


The Underworld was an eerie but fascinating place and the seemingly unlim- 
ited knowledge of the dead was too tantalizing not to use it for divinatory pur- 
poses. Therefore the following examples will illustrate a group of cults attested 


42 Strabo 5.4.5 including Ephorus FGrHist 70 F134a. Paget 1967, 102; Ogden 2001, 61-64. 
Ogden reads this as a proof for a nekyomanteion here. That the natural scenery of the 
environment already attracted people to believe in superstitious stories is shown by the 
so-called Sibyl’s cave underneath the acropolis of nearby Cumae. This 50m man-made 
tunnel with three cisterns at the east and closable window-like openings at the western 
seaside, ends in front of a vaulted chamber, which could be closed by an iron door. It was 
probably used as a military supply tunnel in Hellenistic times, but was already shown to 
ancient tourists as the mythical oracle place of the Sibyl, see Maiuri 1958; Pagano 1985- 
1986; Clark 1977. 

43 Strabo 5.4.5 including Ephorus FGrHist 70 F134a. Trans. H. Leonard. 

44 Graf 1997, 118-74; Ogden 2001, 116-27; Magini 2015. 
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in the historical period, which used the same mantic ritual and topography 
that was mythically associated with the nekyomanteia, but instead of the dead, 
a mediating divinity, either the god Plouton himself or a hero or daimon was 
worshipped. 

The Oracle of Trophonios at Lebadeia. Ritually as well as mythologically 
closely related to the death oracles, though never described with the term 
nekyomanteion, were the cults of deified (dead) heroes. Usually they were 
established at the site of the hero's real or mythical burial place, or the place 
where a hero had descended into the earth.*5 Apart from the healing cult of 
Amphiaraos of Oropos, north of Athens, a popular place to get in contact 
with a hero, there was the sanctuary of Trophonios, established in the sixth 
century BCE in the Boeotian town Lebadeia and reorganized in Hellenistic 
times.^? According to myth, Trophonios was an architect who was assigned to 
build a treasure chamber for king Hyrieus of Boeotia together with his brother 
Agamedes. Using a secret entrance, they tried to steal the king's fortune, but 
Hyrieus laid a trap, in which Agamedes was caught and later killed. Trophonios 
fled into a cave at Lebadeia and disappeared forever. Pausanias gave a very 
detailed description of the sanctuary and the ritual, as he obviously inquired 
of the oracle himself.^$ Also several epigraphic attestations from the fifth cen- 
tury BCE onwards from all over the modern town mention the hero and the 
location of his sanctuary. 

According to Pausanias, the grove of Trophonios was separated from the 
city by the river Herkyna (Figure 10.5). There were many temples inside the 
temenos for different gods (Apollo, Demeter, Zeus and Trophonios), but also 
a hospice and the so-called “bothros of Agamedes,” where the oracle client 
would sacrifice before he went to the oracle cave to meet the hero: 


[...] the oracle is on the mountain above the sacred grove. A platform of 
white stone has been built around it [...] Within an enclosure is a chasm 
in the earth, not natural, but artificially constructed. The shape is like 
that of a potter's kiln [...] They have not made a way down to the bottom 
[...] they bring a narrow portable ladder [...] After going down, one finds 
a hole between the construction and the bottom.*? 


45 Ekroth 2002, 228-34; 254-57 and 276-80; see also Kearns 1992. For oracles at burial 
places and in graveyards, see Ogden 2001, 3-16. 

46 Terranova 2013 with older bibliography. 

47  Bonnechere 2003; see also Turner 1994 and Friese 2010b, 50-52. 

48 Pausanias 9.39.4; see also Plutarch, Moralia 590-92. 

49 Pausanias 9.39.9-12. For the ritual, see Clark 1968; Bonnechere 2003. 
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FIGURE 10.5 Canyon of Lebadeia. 
PHOTOGRAPH: WIEBKE FRIESE. 


Following Pausanias’ description we may imagine an entrance with impressive 
architecture that probably covered a natural cave of at least two chambers. 
Unfortunately the area has been densely populated since Antiquity and until 
today no noteworthy architectural remains have been excavated. So far three 
different locations for the oracle cave have been suggested: underneath the 
Byzantine fort next to the Herkyna River at the entrance to the canyon, in a 
chapel on the steep mountainside at its back and next to the Hellenistic tem- 
ple of Zeus Basileus and on the top of the mountain, which was excavated by 
local archaeologists some years ago.°° No archaeological or epigraphical mate- 
rial could prove these hypotheses for certain. Only recently, Lee Ann Turner 
and Pierre Bonnechere convincingly proposed that, at least in Roman times, 
the sanctuary must have been divided into three main parts: the sacred source 
and grove in the canyon, the “official” buildings on the acropolis on the top of 


50 Waszink 1968, 23-30; Vallas and Faraklas 1969, 228-32. 
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the mountain and the oracle cave “somewhere in between.”>! Wherever the 
physical remains of the sanctuary might have been located, inscriptions and 
dedications as well as Pausanias’ account of his own experiences show that the 
Trophonios oracle was well established in Classical times and even more so in 
the Roman period. 

The plutonia of Acharaka and Hierapolis. The so-called charonia or plutonia 
were a group of sanctuaries located along the river Meander in Asia Minor, 
where the tufa rock slopes are interspersed with many natural caves. Though 
these sanctuaries were sacred to the god Plouton and therefore mythically con- 
nected to the Underworld, and though they were all located in a natural cave 
or cave-like structure, none of the ancient authors describing these sites men- 
tioned a gate or entrance to Hades.5? Neither was it possible to get in personal 
contact with the dead here. Instead, especially in Roman times, the vapours 
which arose from caves in this area gave reason for spectacular orchestrations 
which attracted many visitors to the sites. The vapours were said to be dan- 
gerous to all people other than the priests, but in the case of the sanctuary of 
Acharaka — about 5km west of the ancient Nysa - the vapours also had heal- 
ing powers. Here Strabo described a temple for Plouton and Kore next to a 
holy grove and the charonion, a cave “by nature wonderful”# Ill people either 
stayed in the sanctuary for several days and let the priest sleep in the cave on 
their behalf to find a cure for their disease,5* or they were “left in the cave, 
to remain in quiet, like animals in their lurking-holes, without food for many 
days.”55 Early excavations revealed the remains of a peripteral limestone tem- 
ple (6 x 12 columns) possibly built in Hellenistic times.56 Next to the temple 
there are several vaulted structures at the edge of a small canyon. It leads to an 
open cave with walls that show several man-made structures. Yellow sediment 
next to a small river at the bottom of the canyon might indicate a high level of 
sulphur in the water, which is typical for healing sources.5” However, Acharaka 
was not only known for its healing power. Most popular were the annual fes- 
tivals, when the priests let bulls into the cave. The animals then collapsed and 


51 Turner 1994, 468; Bonnechere 2003, 32. 

52 E.g. Strabo 14.1.44; Strabo 12.8.17; Pliny, Natural History 2, 207; Appian, De Mundo 327. 

53 Strabo 14.1.44. 

54 Incubation was a very common ritual in ancient Greek healing cults, especially that of 
Asklepios, see von Ehrenheim 2009 and 2016. 

55 X Strabo 14.1.44. 

56 Diest 1913, 57-62. 

57 Many springs connected to a healing sanctuary had a high level of sulphur, which was said 
to be good for the nerves and the body. Vitruvius, De Architectura 8.4. 
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died immediately.5? This ritual demonstrated the power and the dangers of the 
vapours to men and animals. 

Even more famous was a similar spectacle in the plutonium of Hierapolis, 
about a day’s journey to the east down the Meander valley. Again Strabo 
described the site as being an “opening of only moderate size, large enough to 
admit a man, but it reaches a considerable depth, [...] and this space is full of 
a vapour so misty and dense that one can scarcely see the ground."5? For many 
years, archaeologists associated the place with a tunnel right next to the tem- 
ple of Apollo to the south of the theatre of Hierapolis.9? In 2013, F. D'Andria 
excavated further south a complex with a round temple, a water pool and a 
sunken courtyard flanked by Ionic columns, two of them inscribed with the 
names of Plouton and Kore (Figure 10.6a-b). Above the courtyard a theatre- 
like structure was cut into the rocky slope. D'Andria also found two statues of 
Kerberos and a snake in the water pool, which underline that the cave was seen 
as connected with the entrance to Hades.®! Even today, the lower courtyard is 
full of carbon dioxide fumes, which usually stay near the ground, as the gas is 
heavier than oxygen.® This is why the air was not toxic for the spectators who 
probably stood on the theatre-like steps above the cave. 

However, while the ancient visitors obviously connected Acharaka and 
Hierapolis with an entrance to the Underworld, neither the archaeological 
nor the literary sources relate an active oracle at this place.9? Pliny mentioned 
Hierapolis as a place “which kills all those who enter it. And [...] where no one 
can enter with safety, except the priest of the great Mother of the Gods." 54 He 
continued, that “in other places (except Hierapolis) there are prophetic caves, 
where those who are intoxicated with the vapour which rises from them pre- 
dict future events, as at the most noble of all oracles, Delphi.” Also Strabo does 
not mention a prophetic ritual, when he noted: 


Now to those who approach the handrail anywhere round the enclo- 
sure the air is harmless, since the outside is free from that vapor in calm 


58 As depicted on coins from Magnesia and Nysa, D'Andria 2013, 180, fig. 27. 

59  Strabo13.4.13. 

60 Beginning with Carettoni 1963-1964, 441; Verzone 1978, 391-475. 

61 D'Andria 2013. Inscription: D'Andria 2013, 171, fig. 20. For the location at the Apollo 
temple, see Carettoni, 1963-1964; Verzone 1978. 

62  http://www.seeker.com/gate-to-hell-guardians-recovered-in-turkey-1768061838.html 

63 There was e.g. a letter oracle at the nearby temple of Apollo, see Friese 2010b, 103. 

64 Pliny, Natural History 2, 207, trans. J. Bostock. While the inscriptions relate to a cult of 
Kore and Plouton at this site, the priests conducting the spectacle were called galli and 
therefore connected to the goddess Cybele. 
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FIGURE 10.6A-B Hierapolis. Plan (A) and photograph (B) of the temple, pool and sunken 
courtyard. 


SOURCE: BY PERMISSION OF FRANCESCO D'ANDRIA AND THE 
ARCHIVIO MISSIONE ARCHEOLOGICA ITALIANA A HIERAPOLIS. 
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weather, for the vapor then stays inside the enclosure, but any animal 
that passes inside meets instant death. At any rate, bulls that are led into 
it fall and are dragged out dead; and I threw in sparrows and they imme- 
diately breathed their last and fell.65 


As in Acharaka, the spectacular ritual itself seemed to be the attraction of the 
site, which obviously did not have a particular religious aim or background, 
either healing or prophetic. 

The Bes Oracle in Abydos. The attraction of mystical oracle sites lasted 
well into Late Antiquity. In the Egyptian sanctuary of Abydos on the western 
shore of the Nile, graffiti and pyramidal texts attest an oracle of Osiris-Sarapis 
as early as the late Ptolemaic period.96 During the Roman and Late Antique 
periods, the cult was adopted by the daimon or god Bes. The general toponym 
Abydos refers to numerous archaeological sites, including several necropoleis 
and temples from the late fourth millennium BCE onwards, with the temple 
and tomb of the mythical pharaoh Osiris in the centre.f? However, all monu- 
ments are concentrated in the southern part of the wide valley, which is bor- 
dered by steep slopes that ascend to the high desert plateau (Figure 10.7). In 
its southwest corner the wadi Umm el-Quaab cuts through the slopes. Since 
earliest times this place was considered a gate to the Egyptian Underworld and 
a central focus of several rituals and processions. Such processions probably 
started at the Osiris temple, situated at the edge of the cultivation zone, and 
passed the tomb of Osiris and a hill located further south, which is still covered 
in pottery deposited here as offerings since the sixth century BCE.9? For most 
people, this was the end of the procession, as only initiated priests could con- 
tinue until the entrance to the wadi. 

So far, no excavations have been conducted there, but Andreas Effland 
has been surveying the area with the "Osiris Project" from the Deutsches 
Archäologisches Institut in Cairo since 2006. The only manmade structure he 
described is a small cave in the slope — which he suggested to be an eremitic 
house from early medieval times.9? Travellers from the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century mentioned a door-relief in the rock directly at the entrance of 
the wadi, but due to the heavy rainfalls in spring time, when the whole bay 
becomes flooded, and the ever changing sand during the rest of the year, it 


65 Strabo 13.4.13. Trans. H. L. Jones. 

66 X Effland and Effland 2013, 126-29; Effland 2014. 

67  Effland 2014, 193, and more generally O'Connor 2009. 

68  Effland and Effland 2013 (with older bibliography); Effland 2014, 193; Bortolani 2015. 
69  Effland 2014. I thank Andreas Effland for discussing his survey results with me. 
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FIGURE 10.7. Abydos-south and Umm el-Qaab. Aerial photo from the 1950s. Nos. are the 
1-4 sacred complexes of the Ahmose complex, nos. 5-6 those of Senusret 111. 
PHOTOGRAPH: DAI-KAIRO AND EFFLAND 2014, FIG.1. 


has not yet been re-located by modern archaeologists. According to Effland, 
this might have been a symbol for the entrance to the Underworld carved into 
the rock in ancient times. However, only the priests were allowed to follow the 
path to the wadi. Whatever ritual took place at this mythical location, it was 
not visible to the worshippers, who had to stay in the sanctuary, as this area 
was sacred and forbidden territory for them. What people believed to happen 
when the procession of priests reached the entrance to the Underworld is sug- 
gested e.g. in the Book of Traversing Eternity, which was written in Ptolemaic 
times: “You will worship (Osiris) in his reliquary [...] you will pass through 
the gates of ‘uplifter of millions’ (the necropolis of Abydos) and you will open 
up the ways in the Underworld of the god [...].’” As the worshippers could 
not approach Osiris at the gate to the Underworld itself (the wadi), they con- 
tacted him inside the sanctuary of Sethi I, a less sacred (but still sacred and not 
domestic) area (Figure 10.8). Further, they did not contact the deity directly 
but through a mediator, the daimon Bes. Inside the sanctuary of Sethi I, much 
graffiti related to Bes and dream oracles was found, mainly on the roof and on 


70 Smith 2009, 407-8. 
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FIGURE 10.8 Abydos. Reconstruction of Temple Sethi I, view from the west. The graffiti referring 
to Bes are located on the western exterior wall of the temple on the axis through 
the desert pylon. 

SOURCE: GRAPHIC BY JAN P. GRAEFF, HAMBURG. 


the western exterior wall of the temple — directed towards the desert and the 
entrance to the wadi. They were scratched into the wall at a height of c. 80cm, 
which could suggest a sitting or even lying position of the oracle clients.” The 
ritual itself was conducted individually, but the preparations before and the 
interpretation after a dream oracle were well organized and guided by the 
priests.’2 The Greek magical papyri gave precise instructions for the further 
rituals. First the oracle seeker had to bring a bone or cloth of a dead person.?? 
Then “draw on your left hand Bes(a) [...] Put around your hand a black cloth 
of Isis and go to sleep without giving answer to anyone. The remainder of the 
cloth wrap around your neck [...]." At sunset he had to pray to Helios/Bes: 


[...] hear, blessed one, for I call you who rule heaven and earth, Chaos 
and Hades, where men's daimons dwell who once gazed on the light [...] 
If you go to the depths of the earth and search the regions of the dead, 
send this daimon, from whose body I hold this remnant in my hands [...] 
at midnight hours.”4 


71 Rutherford 2003, 184-85; Effland 2014, 200; Bortolani 2015. 

72 Effland 2014, 200-1. 

73 | PGM viri 64-69, trans. Betz. This was not a problem at Abydos, as the surrounding desert 
was full of them, see Effland 2014, 199. Maybe bones were also sold in front of the temple. 

74 PGM 435-501. 
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Then the oracle seeker had to lay down on a mat, with an unbaked brick beside 
his head, waiting for the dreams.”® 

Futher, in Abydos, nobody was entering the gates to the Underworld in 
person, but rather called a mediator, the daimon Bes or the god Helios to help 
him, while staying in the secure precinct of Sethi I. Nevertheless, the vicin- 
ity of the “real” entrance to the Underworld was of high importance, as it 
guaranteed the authenticity of the cult. That the Bes oracle of Abydos was 
famous well into Roman times is evident from the fourth-century historian 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who in 359 CE reports that the site was so import- 
ant that its answers were even of interest to the emperor Constantine 11 in 
Rome.”6 


Conclusions 


In Graeco-Roman antiquity many poleis and extraurban sanctuaries had their 
very own entrances to the Underworld. Usually these were natural chasms 
into the ground which were displayed as the location of the Herakles or Kore/ 
Plouton myths but were not the focus for any particular ritual or cult. Therefore, 
and against the commonly held opinion, the myth of Odysseus’ nekyoman- 
teion was probably also never based on a historical and institutionalized ritual 
topography.7/ Although the natural environment of the relevant sites might 
mislead to a modern association with a death oracle, no archaeological mate- 
rial, inscriptions or dedications demonstrate an active necromantic sanctuary 
at any place or any time in Antiquity."? Neither does any literary description of 
a site show that the author himself participated in a necromantic ritual at one 
of these locations or that he was even recording a historical event. 

We have to consider that throughout Antiquity necromancy was cer- 
tainly practised, though it was officially regarded as something rather 
strange or creepy that belonged to the sphere of ignorance, superstition and 


75 | PGM Vin 104. 

76 | Ammianus Marcellinus 19.12.8. 

77 According to Ekroth 2002, 254 Odysseus’ blood ritual “can scarcely be considered as 
reflecting any contemporaneous rituals performed to the dead.’ Sourvinou-Inwood 
1995, 77-83. 

78 | We also know nothing about the resident priests at the oracle of dead, though we know 
about privileges of the priests at the oracle of Trophonios, e.g. Plutarch's brother Lamprias, 
see Plutarch, Moralia 431c-d; Pausanias 9.39—40. See also IG vit 3426. 

79  Onthelocalization and evocation of ghosts, see for example Suda, s.v. (peri) psychagogias. 
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“hocus-pocus.”8° Professional necromancers were portrayed as a curious 
group, living a miserable life at the edge of the world or having devious crim- 
inal potential.®! People consulting them were somewhat desperate or at any 
rate adventurous. The direct confrontation with the dead was something that 
took place in secrecy or at least in privacy, but not in an institutionalized sanc- 
tuary.?? Therefore, in literature the term nekyomanteion was rather used as 
a topos to describe a particular ancient, mythical and dark topography or to 
emphasize the strangeness and perfidiousness of a character or a story? 

However, at least in Roman times, a mystic atmosphere and ritual could 
obviously be advantageous for the success of a sanctuary, as it promised a par- 
ticular intense experience. The anthropologist L. Meskell has suggested that 
religion and cult should always be considered a multi-dimensional experience 
in which the body of the participant acts as an "individuated site of interface 
and resolution between the biological, cultural and personal.”84 This multi- 
dimensionality can be influenced by particular natural and architectural fea- 
tures. Certainly a dark, labyrinthian cave could provoke a very tense physical 
and emotional experience, which could be intensified by the strongly manip- 
ulated expectation of a worshipper.?* An initial stay in the sanctuary (as in 
Lebadeia or Abydos) with preparative rituals conducted by the priests was 
probably as efficient as the many accounts written on stelai and positioned all 
over the sanctuary, as well as the rumours spread about the oracle experience 
all over the Graeco-Roman world. Similarly important was the post-processing 
of the experience. The confusing dream or bewildering stay in a dark place 
sometimes only made sense if explained by a priest. 

Moreover, since the expansion first of the Macedonian and then of the 
Roman Empire, the Mediterranean area was overwhelmed by many differ- 
ent cults, with religious competition as a logical consequence. To attract new 
visitors a sanctuary had to become creative. Consequently the plutonia in 


80 Strabo 5.4.5. Also Pausanias on Tainaron 3.25.5. See also Plato's critique (Republic 364b-c) 
on agyrtai and manteis using epagogais and katadesmois. See also Graf 2006, 459-60 and 
Johnston 2008, 97. 

81 Hippokrates, On the sacred disease 6.36. 2; Libanios 41.7; Origen, Contra Celsum 1.68. See 
also Graf 1997, 61-88; Ogden 2001, 95-115. On Euripides, see also Dickie 2001, 31. 

82 Suda, s.v. (pert) psychagogias. 

83 Cf. Periander in Herdodotos 5.92 or Pausanias in Plutarch, Moralia 555c. See also Johnston 
2005, 292. 

84  Meskell 1996, 3. For the importance of sensory experience in history see Smith 2007; in 
oracle cults see also: Ustinova 2009; Friese 2010b, 319-31. 

85 For prehistoric caves, see Whitehouse 2001. 
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the Meander valley focused on the cruel but spectacular demonstrations of 
the deadly vapours in this area; the Trophonios oracle of Lebadeia canvassed 
customers with the proverb that the pessimistic “consulted the oracle of 
Trophonios"96; while the Egyptian Bes oracle benefited from the mysterious 
atmosphere of the Abydos' necropolis and the nearby forbidden entrance to 
the Underworld. 

The topography and divinatory function of these cult sites were certainly 
inspired by the mythical nekyomanteia of literature. However, none of these 
institutionalized sanctuaries was dedicated to the dead, but to a kind of medi- 
ating god (Plouton), hero (Trophonios) or daimon (Bes). Since death, ghosts 
and magic in general were subjects of many attitudes also in Antiquity, a medi- 
ator made the ritual experience safer and less frightening for the oracle clients, 
as they could rely on somebody to help them through the ritual, to protect 
them from danger and to gain their prophecy. Last but not least, the priests 
of a sanctuary, who had to make sure that the paying clients would get what 
they expected, had a strong interest in influencing the ritual by not relying on 
something as trustworthy as a ghost. 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Sounds of Katabasis 


Bellowing, Roaring, and Hissing at the Crossing 
of Impervious Boundaries 


Pierre Bonnechere 


In Book 6 of the Aeneid, a chasm, whose entrance is guarded by a bottomless 
lake and a dark wood, opens up into the depths of the earth.* Its emanations kill 
any bird that ventures above. Towards the end of the night, Aeneas offers sacri- 
fices to the divinities of the Night.! At the first rays of daybreak, a well-known 
moment of passage,” the earth starts bellowing, the tips of the trees shake and 
the barking of Hekate's she-hounds fills the darkness.? At this point, the Sibyl 
expels all laymen from the sacred grove and commands Aeneas to follow her 
under the earth with courage and determination. Vergil is the quintessential 
ancient poet, who concentrated Greek thought through the prism of Latinity, 
to say nothing of its influence and reception. And on this point, he stays true to 
his reputation:* a katabasis is accompanied by disturbing sounds. Most of the 


Ithank Gunnel Ekroth and Ingela Nilsson for their invitation. Some ideas in this paper I partly 
owe to Marie-Claire Beaulieu (Tufts), Gabriela Cursaru (Montréal), Mélanie Houle (Ottawa), 
Ivana and Andrej Petrovic (University of Virginia), Jean-Michel Roessli (Concordia), Valérie 
Toillon (Tufts/Perseus and Montreal) and Annie Verbanck-Piérart (Mariemont Museum, 
Belgium). I owe the translation to Marie-Claire Beaulieu, kindly revised by Lynn Kozak 
(McGill). 

1 Vergil, Aeneid 6.236-60 (sacrifices to Nyx, Erebos, Hekate, and Proserpine, then to 
Plouton). 

2 Sub limina solis (255): the mention of limen reinforces the idea of transgressing a chthonic 
limit: Bonnechere, 2003, 71-81. 

3 Aeneid 6.255-59: Ecce autem primi sub limina solis et ortus | sub pedibus mugire solum et iuga 
coepta moueri | siluarum, uisaeque canes ululare per umbram | aduentante dea. Trans. John 
Dryden 1697: “Late the nocturnal sacrifice begun, | Nor ended till the next returning sun. | 
Then earth began to bellow, trees to dance, | And howling dogs in glimm'ring light advance, 
| Ere Hekate came.” 

4 Indeed, Vergil’s long description is full of sound effects topoi. For example, the monsters 

guarding the entrance of the Netherworld are famous for their terrifying voice (trans. 

Williams 1910): Kerberos (401: aeternum latrans, “bay ceaselessly;" 418: latratu [...] trifauci, 

“with triple-throated roar”); Phlegeton (551: torquetque sonantia saxa, “which whirls along 

loud-thundering rocks”); Tartaros (557-58: Hinc exaudiri gemitus, et saeva sonare | verbera; 
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images that accompany the descent to the Netherworld have been quite well 
mapped, but sound has not received the attention it deserves.> This article is 
work in progress that will require further investigation, especially about the rela- 
tions between noisy katabaseis and whirls.® 


“Bellowing” in a Religious Context: Three Examples 


The starting point for this study is a cake called Boc, “ox,” in two Byzantine 
lexica: "Shape of the cake given to those who descend to Trophonios, because 
those who went down to the adyton heard bellowing.” The manteion of 
Trophonios, in Lebadeia, is one of the only rituals labeled as a kataba- 
sis, as early as Herodotos (ll. 133-4), but also in Aristophanes (Nu. 505-9) 
and a fourth-century inscription (1G VII 3055, l. 8). My first reaction to the 
Byzantine commentary was a positivist one: an ox-shaped cake, why not, but 
the bellowing must result from an etymology drawn from the word itself, as 
is often the case in late definitiones. However, a more thorough investigation 


tum stridor ferri, tractaeque catenae, "Hence groans are heard, fierce cracks of lash and 
scourge, | Loud-clanking iron links and trailing chains"); the doors "are grating loud on hinge 
of sickening sound, Hell's portals open wide" (573-74: Tum demum horrisono stridentes car- 
dine sacrae | panduntur portae). See also 286-89: “Centaurs are stabled there, and double 
shapes | Like Skylla, or the dragon Lerna bred, | With hideous scream; Briareus clutching far 
| His hundred hands, Chimaira girt with flame, | A crowd of Gorgons, Harpies of foul wing, 
| And giant triple-monstered shade [i.e. Geryon]" (Centauri in foribus stabulant, Scyllaeque 
biformes,| et centumgeminus Briareus, ac belua Lernae | horrendum stridens, flammisque 
armata Chimaera,| Gorgones Harpyiaeque et forma tricorporis umbrae). All of these beasts are 
noisy and they frighten Aeneas; 426-27: "Now hears he sobs, and piteous, lisping cries | Of 
souls of babes ...” (Continuo auditae voces, vagitus et ingens, | infantumque animae flentes ...); 
571-72: "Tisiphone, with menace and affront,| The guilty swarm pursues; in her left hand| 
She lifts her angered serpents, while she calls| A troop of sister-furies fierce as she" (Tisiphone 
quatit insultans, torvosque sinistra | intentans angues vocat agmina saeva sororum). 

5 Onsuch noise in ancient Greece, literature is really scarce; see for example Segal 1994 and 
1995, Strauss Clay 1992. Much more needs to be done. 

6 About which a conference was held at Tufts (Mass.) in April 2015 (to be published by M.-C. 
Beaulieu and myself). A thorough analysis of the vocabulary, including semantic contexts, 
would also provide fantastic results (Bodw, Bpuycopot, uoxdtopou, potB8£o and related words). For 
reasons of space, I am going to give priority to ancient sources rather to modern bibliography. 

7 Etymologicum Magnum, s.v. Bods: elSog mAaxodvto¢ 8iBopévou tots el; Tpopuviou xataBatvovat, 
Stott of KataBatvovtes elc TO Advrov puxyOpav alcOcvovrot (Cf. Etymologicum Genuinum, s.v. 
Bods. elpntat dé, tt ol xataBaivovtes elc TO KduTOV uoxvüpv aaO evovrou). 

8 See e.g. Luhtala 2002. 
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forbids this rather facile position.? The association between bellowing and 
the oracle of Trophonios is well documented in Plutarch’s On the Genius of 
Socrates (De genio Socratis).!? In this treatise, Plutarch attempts to define the 
nature of Socrates' daimon, this little voice that told him what to do or not to 
do." To find out, what could be better than asking an oracle? At the manteion 
of Trophonios, the Greeks thought that the soul could leave the body and 
receive the oracular answer in the world beyond, while in direct contact with 
the god.” In a scene worthy of Dante, Trophonios explains to Timarchos, with 
the support of images, how the souls that death frees from the body try to 
escape the cycle of reincarnation. So the Styx, which in the Middle-Platonic 
view of the Netherworld is the way from the earth to the moon, touches the 
moon twice every year. The souls which are carried up by the river are terrified: 


As the Styx draws near [the moon], the souls cry out in terror, for many slip 
off and are carried away by Hades; others, whose cessation of birth falls out 
at the proper moment, swim up from below and are rescued by the moon, 
the fool and unclean excepted. These the moon, with lightning and a terrible 
roar, forbids to approach, and bewailing their own lot they fall away [... ].'? 


9 Anyway, later texts are not necessarily mistaken. Cakes from the Trophonion, it is true, are 
nowhere else named “ox.” But lexicographers speak about some other cakes, melitoutta, 
used at Lebadeia, and these cakes were already cited by Aristophanes (Clouds 505-9), 
Lucian (Dialogues of the Dead 10), Maximos of Tyre (Dissertations 12.2) and Philostratos 
(Life of Apollonios 8.19). 

10 Plutarch could hardly be the source of the lexicographers, because he never speaks of any 
Bods cake in his preserved works. However, cakes shaped like an ox are well known in cult, 
and attested through epigraphical evidence: LSCG 252b, IL 1-2 (Athens, 4th-3rd century 
BCE: Apollo Pythios) and 52 (Athens, cultic calendar, 1st century CE: Kronos); Hesychios, 
s.v. Bods; Bods ÉBdouos; ÉBdouos Boóc; Photios, s.v. Bods ÉBdouos; LeAyvy; Poll. 6.76 (who cites 
together Bods and the peAttodtta of Lebadeia, and specifies the divinities who could be given 
this kind of cake: Apollo, Artemis, Hekate and Selene). In any case, the lexicographers gloss 
the word in relation with the moon (see also Eustathios of Thessalonike, Commentary on the 
Iliad 18.513). Sophocles (fr. 731 Radt) associates the pá&yðeç to Hekate, while this kind of 
cake, according to the lexicographers, was also used at the Trophonion. 

11 Inthe Middle Platonism, the daimon of Socrates appears to be both apotreptic and protreptic. 

12‘ Forall this, see Bonnechere 2003, 129-217 and passim. 

13 Plutarch, De genio Socratis 591c: "xal THs Xxvyóc Émipepouévns at puyai Bodot detpatvovoat 
Tomas yàp 6 “Atdys dpaprdlet meptoriabavotaac, Maç 5' dvaxopiZeto x&coev ý cM v 
nposvnxouévas, als els xotpóv Y| tho yevécewo veAewt! ouvénece, MANY Soa papai xal 
dx cbaptor coto; Ò' &otpåntovoa xal puxwpévy poßepòv ox & nerde, dd pvo Tov 
EQUTOV TOTHOV droopañdueva ....” Ed. and trans. (slightly revised) De Lacy and Einarson. 
The passage is confirmed, but without any mention of bellowing, in De facie 943d. 
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The idea that a bellowing scares impure souls is not Plutarch’s own. In Plato’s 
Republic (615e-616a) (and nothing proves that he invented this tradition), 
such a bellowing terrifies the souls that are coming back from the Netherworld 
where they were punished for their misdeeds, and they then prepare for a new 
incarnation.# From these examples, it is clear that the verb puxcopa (like 
Bovycopat)!> reveals a very strong experience. One might say that the katabasis 
presented here is ouranian, and that it is not a physical katabasis, but rather 
a katabasis of the soul. However, whether the Netherworld is under the earth 
or in the sky, this variation does not change the sheer idea of going there. In 
fact, the katabasis of the soul is by far the best-documented kind. As soon as 
metempsychosis comes into play, the soul appears in front of the gods to be 
judged and, most of the time, is sent back to earth, i.e. the Netherworld. That is 
precisely what the deceased who is equipped with an ‘Orphic’ funerary lamella 
is trying to avoid.!” 

Anyway, going down under the ground and going up to the sky are alto- 
gether at play with bellowing in Aristophanes’ Clouds. The story is well 
known: Strepsiades decides to use the mysteries of the Clouds to liquidate his 


14 Plato, Republic 615de: ods olopevoug Oy dvaBycecbat oùx édéyeto TO TTOLLOV, AA EuvKaTO 
OMOTE TIC TAV OUTWEC dvieTWS EXdVTWYV elc TOVNPlAY Y) ph ixavâç Sedwxwe Sixyy nyepot dviévot. 
évrad0a oy dvdpec, epy, &ypiot, didnupot idet, peo ti rec xod xaTapavedvovtes TO põéypa, 
tovs uv dlahaBôvres Hyov ... ("And when these [tyrants and other murderers] supposed 
that at last they were about to go up and out [from Hell], the mouth [i.e. the door] would 
not receive them, but it bellowed when anyone of the incurably wicked or of those who 
had not completed their punishment tried to come up. And thereupon” he said, “savage 
men of fiery aspect who stood by and took note of the voice/bellowing laid hold on them 
and bore them away”). See also 616a: év8a dy póßwv, Épn, TOMAY xoi Tavtodardyv opio 
yeyovotwy, todtov neppe, uy yévorro Exdotw TO PEypa öte dvaBaivor, xol &opevéota 
Ta EXATTOV otyoavtos avaBHvat ("And then, though many and manifold dread things had 
befallen them, this fear exceeded all, lest each one should hear the voice/bellowing when 
he tried to go up, and each went up most gladly when it had kept silence"). Trans. (slightly 
revised) Shorey. Aristotle (Posterior Analytics. 2.11.94b32-34) sends back evasively to 
Pythagorian beliefs, and we know that, according to these, the souls of good demons 
dwelled on the moon. 

15 See Pietrobelli 2012. 

16 In this conception, subterranean Hell becomes less important, but it nevertheless lin- 
gers in the minds: Tartaros, the high-security prison, for example, keeps its underground 
location. On the other hand, as soon as the soul aspires to go back to the sun, its move is 
therefore directed towards the heaven. Cosmologies were consequently adapted: see now 
Mihai 2015. A katabasis does not always imply the idea of “going down,’ despite of the 
prefix kata; see further below. 

17 See Bernabé and Jiménez San Cristóbal 2008; Graf and Johnston 2013; Edmonds 2013. 
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son's debts. He goes to the Thinkery of Socrates, who is the mystagogue of the 
Clouds, in order to be initiated into the knowledge of language, which in turn 
will allow him to swindle his creditors. The Clouds make themselves heard 
across the whole sky (ll. 356-57). Their voice is shot through with thunder, a 
“bellowing” voice, according to Socrates himself. This voice/bellowing (@8éyua) 
terrifies Strepsiades,!® who immediately feels his soul take flight upwards.!? At 
the moment when he is about to katabainein into the chamber for further reve- 
lation, he begs Socrates: “Give me a honey cake first; I’m as scared to go in there 
as into the cave of Trophonios!/ i.e. the very place of the vision of Timarchos 
in Plutarch’s story.2° 

Let us now jump ahead in time to reach Egypt and its magical papyri, in a 
formula meant to make Helios appear: 


And at once make a long bellowing sound, straining your belly, that you 
may excite your five senses; bellow long until out of breath, and again kiss 
the phylacteries; and say: ‘Mokrimo pherimo phereri, life of me, NN: stay! 
Dwell in my soul. Do not abandon me, for entho phenen thripioth com- 
mands you. And gaze upon the god while bellowing long; and greet him 
in this manner [...].?! 


18 Aristophanes, Clouds 294: obtws adbtas Tetpeuaivw xai mepéBnuat (“so much do I tremble 
at them and I am terrified”); 374: toOt6 pe nore terpeuaivetv ("This makes me quiver”). 

19 Aristophanes, Clouds 292: ÿo8ou qovíjc dua xai Bpovris uxnoauévns 0cocértov; (“Do you 
hear their august voice and thunder, bellowing?") 319: tadt' dip! dxovoao' adtdv Tò qO£yy' 
ý box) pov memdotytat ("So that is why my soul, having heard their voice/bellowing, flew 
away)" 

20 Aristophanes, Clouds 506-8: 8óc uot peAitoûtrav mtpóxepov, wç dédox' Eyw elow xataßaivwv 
wonep elc Tpopwviov. 

21 PGM iv.705-14 (ed. Preisendanz et al. 19747; trans. Betz et al. 19922): où Ôë edOéws | 
púxwpa paxpóv, Bacavičwv thy yaotepa, | iva ouvauvons tas mévte aicOycetc, pa/xpòv eic 
&móOsct, puxd KaTAPIASY TA / TA PLAUKTHOLA xod Aéywv: ‘Loxpiuo pepiuo/pepept <> 
gov, Tod detva, MÉVE ov, vépe &v TH / buy pov, uý pe / xataAretpys, Sti xece cot /evOo pevev 
porte. xal atéviée TH BEQ / paxpòv puxwpevos xal dondov otitwe... Identical passage in 
PGM iv.656-61. The text adds a clear relationship between thunder, thunderlight, seism, 
and whirl (iv.680-86): yaipete, oi xvwSaxopvaAaxss, ol iepoi xod dopo veavia, Ol OTPEPOVTES 
dnd Ev xÉAevoua Tov nEptdivytov Tod xüxAou &Eova To ovpavod xai Boovtas xal aoTpards xor 
geloudv xai xepauvév BoAdc apievtes elc SuccEBOv pÜAa (“Hail, O guardians of the pivot, 
O sacred and brave youths, who turn at one command the revolving axis of the vault of 
heaven, who send out thunder and lightning and jolts of earthquakes and thunderbolts 
against the nations of impious people...”). 
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It is a face to face contact with the god which comes after a long ritual prepa- 
ration, and which can be identified with a katabasis. This is not a unicum: in 
another papyrus we read: 


(Breathe out, in. Fill up: ) ‘E1 AI OA! (pushing more, bellow-howling). 
‘Come to me, god of gods, AEOEI EI IAO AE OIOTK' (Pull in, fill up, shut- 
ting your eyes. Bellow as much as you can, then sighing, give out [what 
air remains] in a hiss).?? 


In both cases, we note the importance of respiration. The magician exhales as 
much as possible in order for the god to enter his soul. Thus divine possession 
happens between two bellowings. 

The oracle of Trophonios, the initiation into the mysteries of the Clouds, 
and the summoning of a god in theurgic ritual all have this in common 
that they allow the activation of the soul in a katabatic style revelation. The 
scheme linking bellowing and the sacred is already fixed by Homer in an obvi- 
ous way: when Odysseus' companions arrive at Kirke's house, they hear an 
extraordinary song. Is it a woman or a goddess? The text adds: ddamedov ð’ &rav 
dupiuépuxev (227) — “the earth bellowed all over" And when Odysseus comes 
back from Kirke's house, after the divine manifestation, his companions cry 
around him in the manner of bellowing calves.?? 


Katabasis and the Terrible Noise during Contacts between Worlds 


Bellowing during katabasis is only one part of the atrocious cacophony that 
accompanies, in the Greek imagination, the terrifying opening of the sup- 
posedly impervious boundary between our world and the world beyond. We 


22 PGM xiii.943-47: mvedoov tw, éco. dlamAñpwoov: ‘erarl oa” Eow rpooBalduevos póxnoar. 
(OAolAvyp6c). '8:0pó uot, Pedy eé, ooi yt Iw ae olwtx’. EAnvoat ow, TANpOd! xauubwv, 
pbxyoat, dcov 8bvacot, Exerta olteváķaç oupryu® &vranróðoç. For the important motif of the 
hissing, see further below. 

23 Homer, Odyssey 10.227 (with Eustathios’ commentary ad loc.) and 10.410-14: w¢ 0’ öte 
&ypavAor róptec nepi Bods dyedatac, EAPovTas &c xórpov, ET Botdvnç KopETwVTAI, TATA Kor 
oxcipovat evavttat o08' Ett onxoi loyouo”, GM’ dSwov puxmpevert duplOEovat uj cépotc: dS uÈ 
xeîvot, ¿nel Sov opbaApotar, Saxpudevtes Exuvto... ("And as when calves in a farmstead sport 
about the droves of cows returning to the yard, when they have had their fill of grazing — 
all together they frisk before them, and the pens no longer hold them, but with constant 
bellowing they run all around their mothers”). Trans. (slightly revised) Murray. 
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already noted lightning, thunder and fear. Let us be more precise. The Nekyia 
in the Odyssey relies more on atmosphere than on sounds.?^ Odysseus, blindly 
pushed around by Boreas, crosses the “deep-eddying” Okeanos (¿n 'Oxeoavà 
Babvdtvy). Then, in the fully dark and misty land of the Kimmerians, he reaches 
the place where the convergence of the infernal rivers makes a "crashing noise" 
(epiSoumos), later 66x80, “roaring,”?5 according to Lykophron. 

By contrast, there is a very colorful image of noise in Sophocles' last play, 
Oedipus at Colonus, which associates Oedipus and Theseus in a two-level kata- 
basis, which proves fatal for the former, and takes place in front of the “thresh- 
old of the Netherworld,” in the alsos of Colonus. Oedipus senses his imminent 
disapperance in a storm of wind, rain and hail. The chorus emphasizes the 
“spheric circularity” of the storm (ll. 1478-79): “Once again the piercing 
and loud din is around us!” (1800 u&A' adOig à plo corro Stampdcatos StoBes),76 
earth and sky shaken?’ in a terrifying manner. In line 1606 (xrûnnoe pev Zeds 
y86vtoc), the use of xtuméw, “to ring/resound,” illustrates again the circularity 
of the noise, how all-encompassing the sound is even reaching underground. 
In line 1464 already, the word xtónoç was used in a similar way: “Listen! This 
louder noise crashes down unutterable, hurled by Zeus! A great fear creeps 
deep into my curls” ("Ide dla peyas ¿peineta / xcómoc ğpatoç 60e G16BoAos: &c 
8' dxpav | Sel’ TAAIE xporvóc póßav). In the The Women of Trachis, Herakles, 
brought down by the poisonous tunic, becomes mad: *For he convulsed down 
to the ground and up into the air as he shouted and cried out. All around the 
cliffs resounded, both the steep headlands of Lokris and the Euboean capes."28 
The chorus of the Oedipus at Colonus details two revealing topoi concerning 


24 Homer, Odyssey 10.505-15 and 11.11-22. Odysseus’ katabasis, following the instruc- 
tions of Kirke, is nota trip going down underground, because Odysseus basically remains 
on the same horizontal level, using a bothros as a trap-door to the Underworld (see also 
Ekroth, this volume). Such a bothros exists in the cult of Trophonios as well (Pausanias 
9.39.6), but at Lebadeia the underground travel is definitely clear. 

25  Lykophron, Alexandra 695-96. In Hesiod's Work and Days (504-11), Boreas provokes the 
bellowing of the earth and the woods, and the same Boreas here blindly leads Odysseus' 
boat on 'Qxeavà Babvdivy. 

26 See also Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus 1500-4; 1508-17. On ôtofos, see below n. 32. 

27 Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus 94-95 and 1606. 

28 Sophocles, Women of Trachis 786-88: éonâto yàp médovde xal uievágotoc, | Body, blu: dupl 
8' éxrünouv métpat, | Aoxpav T’ dpetot npôves EdBoiac t’docpat. Trans. Jebb. See the use of 
xtuméw in Euripides’ Cyclops (328), referring to Zeus’ thunder (Atd¢ Bpovtataw eic ëp 
xtum@v), and Kallimachos, Hymns 3.46-65 (in the Cyclops’ forge, again alluding to the 
resounding of mountains, in a passage full of reminiscences and deep and dreadful 
noise). 
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the way to Hades, on which, it is explicitly said, Hermes now travels with 
Oedipus: the Styx (roaring, even if it is implicit) and Kerberos howling in front 
of the gates.?? Just for giggles, when Theseus is called to Oedipus’ help, he is 
called a Bov8dty¢, “sacrificer of a Bods” (1495): so bellowing is not far away.?° 

Of course we remember the Cattle of the Sun (Odyssey 12.395-96): Odysseus’ 
people butchered the meat of the sacrificial victims, but nonetheless the ‘Cattle’ 
kept bellowing all around while roasting on spits, with terrible consequences 
(xpéa ò’ dug’ oBeActot pepóxer). 

Aristophanes’ Clouds, which materialize on stage, are bellowing (ll. 263- 
456). They also live in the ether and carry lightning and thunder (1. 265). Who 
are they ruled by? By the Big Vortex, the ethereal Dinos who has now replaced 
Zeus and the other gods. The Clouds themselves make up the (always whirling) 
chorus. They claim to have left their father Okeanos, Bapvayéos (277) “resound- 
ing” — so they say — and they evoke the “roaring” rivers (xehaduata) and the sea 
with its loud rumbling (xeAdSovta BapvBpopov) (Il. 280-83). They are described 
by Strepsiades in a parody of tragic verse (ll. 335-38): they move in “a tumul- 
tuous onrush" (8diov 6pudv), they are “whirling with lightning" (otpertatyAav), 
and “a hurricane that unleashes the winds" (mpynpawobous te 0v£Xoc). And 
they still praise Athens for two things: the Eleusinian Mysteries (which hallow 
a contact with the world beyond), and the Great Dionysia, with their exhil- 
arating choruses and their grave rumbling of auloi, which are, like rivers in 
the same passage, also called Gapóppopot (Il. 299-313): the same words are 
then used to describe the elements and the music which illustrate the contact 
between the worlds. This explains quite well why Dionysos, the god of wine, 
music and trance, arrives by the sea, and why entrances to the Netherworld 
are often caves in front of the sea.3! The Greek vocabulary of noise confirms 
the narrow link between vortex, wind, water and the sound of musical instru- 
ments, a path that I am now exploring in greater detail.82 


29 Sophocles, Oedipus at Colonus 1556—77 and 1645-52. Theseus covers his eyes so as not to 
witness a terrifying omen. 

30 The victim which bellows during its own sacrifice is a theme that would be interesting to 
look at too. 

31 On the relation between cattle and loud-roaring sea, for ex. Homeric Hymn to Hermes 
340-41. For entrances to the Underworld, see also the contribution by Friese in this 
volume. 

32 The sj defines xeAa8vjua. (and also xeAa8éc) as a rushing sound: of winds (Euripides, 
Phoenician Women 213), rivers (Aristophanes, Clouds 283), and later, of any loud sound (for 
ex. of trumpets: Anthologia Palatina 6.350 [Krinagoras]); BapoBpouoç means loud-roaring, 
esp. of the sea, the waves, the thunder, rugged banks or coasts, also loud-sounding, esp. 
of abAdc, Tüurava, and even harmonies. Idem for óx(x)oBoc: any loud noise: din of battle, 
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According to On the Genius of Socrates, as soon as Timarchos reaches 
Trophonios’ abode as a soul, he contemplates the souls of good demons in 
the ether, who are, again, whirling with sweet-sounding constancy.?? Then he 
ventures to look down and contemplates the chasm of the real world, i.e. the 
Netherworld itself:?* 


most terrible and deep was [the abyss], and filled with a mass of dark- 
ness that did not remain at rest, but was agitated and often welled up, 
as if they were stirred by waves. From it could be heard innumerable 
howls (wpvyy) and groans of animals (otevorypoc), the wailing of innu- 
merable babes (xAav8u6ç), the mingled lamentations of men and women 
(6Gvpu6s), and noise (pogoc) and uproar of every kind (8opófoc), coming 
faintly from far down in the depths, all of which startled him not a little.55 


So we must definitely, to the noise, the light and the darkness, add the whirl. 


Bellowing in Non-Katabatic Contexts 


The best example of this apocalyptic contact with whirling and howling appears 
in the Hesiodic Gigantomachy, or in the Homeric episode of the Skamander 
trying to destroy Achilles, in which everything I have just discussed seems con- 
centrated: storms, whirlpools, bellowing, screams, blazing fire, roaring water, 


rattling of chariots; crash of thunder; musical sounds of the aulos and clappers (xpotdAov). 
The very interesting study of Bing (1981) should then be revisited in taking care of those 
new aspects. 

33 Plutarch, De genio Socratis 22.590f-591a: Emetta xataxovety duavp@ç poilou xtvóc ntp 
KEMAATS repteAotvopévou pwvhv delay tévtoc. 

34 Inthe Netherworld, terrible (whirls and the like) and agreeable (harmony of the spheres, 
and the like) noises are always to be found together. In opposition to the tumultuous 
noise related above (n.), Vergil speaks about green meadows and lyre music for wise souls 
(Aeneid 6.637—59). If the Ocean is whirling, he is never noisy, but rather dxaAappettys 
in Homer (Iliad 7.422; Odyssey 19.434), in contrast to moAdedoicBog OdAasoa. Cf. 
Strabo 1.1.7. 

35 Plutarch, De genio Socratis 22.590c-d: qospóv dé Sewas xal Badd, moMod cxdtous 
TAK pes ody NovydCovtog dXX Extapattouévou xal dvaxAvCovtog modes" Sev dover Bau 
pupilas piv Gpuydg xoi otevayuods Cawv pupiwy dé xAavduèv Bpepdv xol peprypévovç 
avdpav xai yuvaixdv dsduepous, Wopoug dE Mavtodamods xai BopoBous Ex BáOouc nóppwðev 
duvdpods davarteumouévous oic où petpiwç abtdc éxmenAfySaut. Trans. (slightly revised) De 
Lacy-Einarson. 
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terror, death but also life.36 However, to study bellowing apart from the context 
of katabasis stricto sensu, let us ask Euripides, who is always eloquent when it 
comes to innovating on the basis of old themes, in the Bacchae or Iphigeneia in 
Tauris. Keep in mind that, in the three examples cited at the beginning, bellow- 
ing was to some extant connected to the "activation of the soul.” 

First of all the Bacchae is among the “noisiest” plays preserved: the chorus 
whirls, tambourines clatter all around Pentheus’ house, snakes hiss, the palace 
collapses in a huge crash during an earthquake (which includes lightning)?" a 
terrifying voice comes out of nowhere (like in the finale of Oedipus at Colonus 
or in Plutarch's episode of Timarchos); all of Kithairon, including its beasts, par- 
ticipates in the Bacchanal (ouuBaxyeveiv); Agave, who is possessed by Dionysos 
(1124: ¿x Baxyiou xatetyeto), shouts to the Bacchants who are called “she- 
hounds,” and when Dionysos commands them to punish Pentheus, “a divine 
fire shoots forth, connecting the sky with the earth,’ which is followed by com- 
plete silence.38 On vases from the mid-sixth century to 400 BCE, the Maenads 
are represented whirling about, and two even have significant names: Dina 
and Helike, i.e. personifications of the vortex.?? Valérie Toillon demonstrated 
how much the movements of the body, on some ancient vase-paintings, are 
a direct translation of inner emotions, so that a whirling maenad also reveals 
her whirling soul.^? Now that the framework of the Bacchae has been exposed, 
let us turn to bellowing: a cowherd, who later reports to Pentheus, finds the 
Bacchae as the sun rises, the famous moment of transition: 


36 Hesiod, Theogony 677-712 and 839-58. Homer, Iliad 21 passim, esp. 234-39. Mackie 
1999 is on the right track, but missed the importance of the whirling aspect. 

37 See Euripides, Bacchae 585, on “Earthquake,” Einosis, the personification of the seism. 
Also Hesiod, Theogony 681. 

38 Euripides, Bacchae 555-61 (tambourines); 64-169 (music around the palace); 99-103 
(snakes); 578 (anonymous voice); 585-609, 623 and 633 (earthquake with lightning, 
noise, collapse of the palace: see also Aeschylus’ fr. 58 [Edonians]); 725-27 (ouuBaxyeveiv); 
731 (Agave's shouts to “she-dogs of Lyssa;" also 977-78: the “she-dogs” have to goad 
Agave); 734-74 (the Bacchae swoop down on bellowing cows); 989-91 (Pentheus is from 
the blood of a lioness [roary beast], or of Libyan Gorgons [crying and hissing monsters], 
see also 1155: "Son of the serpent,’ a premonition of his death, when he will roar/hiss); 
1081-84 (Dionysos' shout and light, followed by silence), etc. 

39 Helike: Stamnos attributed to the Midas Painter (470-450 BCE), New Haven, Yale 
University 1913.32 (LIMC tv, s.v. Helike I). On the other side, a maenad with nebris(?) 
and torchlights. Dina: Bell-krater attributed to the Dinos Painter (450-430 BCE), Basle, 
H. Cahn HC 1623; Kossatz-Deissman 1991, 143, fig. 7. 

40  Toillon 2014. 
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All were asleep, their bodies relaxed, some with their backs against pine 
foliage, others laying their heads at random on the oak leaves [...]. Your 
mother raised the ololugé, standing up in the midst of the Bacchae, 
to wake their bodies from sleep, when she heard the bellowing of the 
horned cattle.*! 


The Bacchae lost consciousness during their nocturnal dances, and that is why 
Euripides specifies that their bodies are loosened up, sprawling with no deco- 
rum whatsoever,” at the very spot where the Dionysiac trance overcame them, 
at the moment when their souls, leaving the body — completely apathetic — 
come into contact with the god.* Thus, the oxen’s bellowing is anything but 
a quaint detail: it coincides with the ‘return of the soul’ into the body, which 
has remained in the exact same position it assumed when the soul left it.44 
And it is surely no coincidence that the Bacchae's frenzy was initiated when 
they were attacked by the cattlemen accompanied by their bellowing herds (ll. 
734-74). We know that the orgiastic thiasos was also traditionally associated 
with storms, thunder, and lightning through its musical instruments, like tym- 
pana and rhomboi (*bull roarers"), and through dance. Aeschylus' fr. 57 from 
the Edonians — a purely Dionysiac play — illustrates the role of music in orgias- 
tic rites: "And the twang of the string sounds loudly; and terrible imitators with 
the voice of a bull answer in bellowing from somewhere out of sight, and the 
fearful sound of the drum carries to the ear like ‘thunder’ deep into the earth" 


41 Euripides, Bacchae 683-91: n09ov 8& aca couaow napermévar, | ai èv npòç ¿dtng vlc 
épelouoat póßny, | at 8' év Spuds PUMoLat rtpóc mé8o1 xapa | eixht ParAodaat ccppóvoc, ObY WC 
c onic | owopévac xpatijpt xal Awtod pópwr | Onpdv xad' Dy Kong pnuwuévas. IA oy 
dé pre wAdAvEEV &v pEoaic | gtabeton Béxyouis ¿č Urvov uwvelv Sépac, | puxa wc ýxovoe 
xepopopu Body. 

42 The precision about the foliage does not refer to makeshift beds (for ex. Grégoire 1968, 
269, n. 2, or Seaford, 1997 ad 684-85) but rather to a coincidence when they fell uncon- 
scious. This does not mean that coincidence in Euripides is always happy coincidence: the 
pine will be the cause of Pentheus' atrocious death, and the oak recalls Dryas' sad stories 
in the Dionysiac sphere. 

43 . We must read this passage in relation with Bacchae 443-46: The Bacchae who were év 
decpoict, “bound in chains," by Pentheus were freed by Dionysos. In many philosophical 
works, the soul is tied to the body by decpot, and tries to escape during the night or during 
a face to face contact with divinities, and of course at the time of death. 

44 A nice parallel has to be drawn with Timarchos' consultation of Trophonios: when his 
soul, who has heard the bellowing of the moon, comes back into his body, suddenly the 
young man is coming to, and realizes that he lies exactly where he fainted (odzep 2& dpyfc 
xotexA(£1)). Intertextuality looks deeper than expected. 
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i.e. the noise of an earthquake:* the epiphany of Dionysos, who is himself a 
“horned bull” in the Bacchae (Il. 921-22), although he never explicitly bellows, 
corresponds with the general clatter and bellowing that is part of the scene.^6 

Orestes’ madness, as he is chased by the Erinyes in Iphigeneia in Tauris, 
confirms the connection between possession and bellowing. Orestes has been 
sent to Tauris by Apollo to recover the statue of Artemis. In a passage that is 
corrupted, but in a way that does not affect us, a cowherd describes Orestes’ 
behavior to King Thoas, when he has visions of the Erinyes or, in other words, 
when he is Éxppuv#7:“Yet to our vision there were no such figures but he falter- 
nated/confused/was getting in return/was answered byt the bellowing of oxen 
and the barking of dogs [whose sounds, so he swore, the Furies were imitat- 
ing].’48 With the Furies, we return to the vocabulary of animal noise already 


45 Aeschylus, fr. 57: [...] baauèç 8' dAaAder | tavedployyor ' 'orcoprox vxo | rov ££ dpotvoOc" 
gofepol pipor | yyw tumdvov 6’, dad’ droyaiou | Bpovrfjc pepetat BapurapBis (Radt). Trans. 
(slightly revised) Sommerstein. The link between thunder and earth is given by Hesiod 
(Theogony 505). For the details about Dionysism and mystery cults: Seaford 1997, 195- 
98. But all these characteristics of “Dionysiac” epiphanies — by far the best described — 
are now seen to be debated in a much larger context: seisms, winds, lightnings, whirls, 
howling, music, rushing/loud-roaring/loud-sounding music or noise, etc., arise as soon 
as the boundary of worlds is opened, since the Archaic period. Some passages are 
revealing: Pind. Dith. fr. 7ob Maehler (6ópot rurdvav, “whirlings of drums"); Sophocles, 
Antigone 153-54 (£AeAby€ov Båxyıoç). See also Euripides, Helen 1301-68, which pow- 
erfully evokes the mysteries of the Great Mother (e.g. 1362-63: pópßov 9' elliocouéva/ 
xbudtog £voatc aibepia, “the circular whirling ethereal earthquake of the rhombos"). See 
Kannicht 1969 ad loc. (fundamental) and West 1983, 155-57 and 170-72. 

46 Any mythic or 'cultic' apparition of Dionysos as a bull/ox/calf thus gains a new interpre- 
tative level if we pay attention to the power of bellowing, see for example Plutarch, Greek 
Questions 36 (E tadp¢, "noble bull"). 

47 A tradition according to which every god had his own way to take possession of the 
human mind goes back as far as the 5th century BCE, and probably much earlier. The 
Sacred Disease (1.11) refers to practionniers of the sacred about the epileptic seizure: if 
the patient imitates a goat, roars (Bpvy&opar) and suffers spasms on the right side, he 
is attacked by the Mother of the Gods; if he ^winnows" like a horse, it is Poseidon; if he 
foams at the mouth, it is Ares. Hekate, who is responsible for terrors at night and jumping 
from the bed, is the leader a noisy infernal thiasos close to the Erinyes and well attested 
from the Classical period. See Jouanna 2003, 56-61. 

48 Euripides, Iphigeneia in Tauris 291—94: raphy ò 6päv | où tata poppis oyxYuot, dv’ 
Tip &ccecoT | Pboyyas te póoywv xai xovàv LAcyportar, | [ds pda’ 'Epc iévot puhpata]. 
Especially at the beginning, the verse 294 proves badly corrupt (and athetized by 
Wilamowitz): see Cropp 2000. Some editors even corrected piwjuata in puxýpata, a fine 
reading, for sure, in accordance with the ancient realia, but probably a step too far. 
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noted from the Bacchae, the howling of dogs and the hissing of snakes. To the 
Greek mind, those features were simply obvious.*? 

Iam going to leave out the Erinyes in Aeschylus’ Choephoroi and Eumenides?9 
because Euripides’ Herakles deserves thorough attention (ll. 858-920): there, 
Herakles is assaulted by Lyssa, the personification of rage. She is identified with 
the Gorgon and her snakes with their hundred hissing heads.5! She leads fierce 
dogs, sets the mind in a frenzy, and makes her victims dance to the direful 
music of an aulos (which is Bapófpopoc) in a quick and whirling choral dance. 
Addressing Athena (ll. 906—9), the chorus says that the chaos Lyssa provoked, 
both by hurricane (vM) and earthquake, equals the clash during which she 
herself once threw Enkelados to Tartaros,?? and in fact would be comparable to 
the cosmic crash of the Prometheus Bound, obviously a non-Dionysiac play.5? 
To this bacchanal “Dionysos is not invited" (ll. 891-92). Lyssa boasts about 
being as efficient as the roaring waves of the sea, as the earthquake, or the 


49  Inthe Aeneid (607), the Erinyes have a “thundering” voice. 

50 Orestes suddenly sees the black Erinyes, intertwined with innumerable (hissing) snakes, 
and calls them his “mother’s (barking) dogs.” At the beginning of the Eumenides (116— 
30), the Erinyes are presented like Gorgons, out of Tartaros and with a fiery breath (137). 
In their sleep, they moan, then cry (puyuét, tla; ey góc, 09). While Orestes acts as a 
suppliant in front of the Athenian statue of Athena, they begin to whirl around him, sing- 
ing a hymn “over the sacrificial victim — frenzied, maddened, destroying the mind [...], a 
spell to bind the soul, not tuned to the lyre, withering the life of mortals" (trans. Smyth). 
Any criminal is then doomed to be sent into the Netherworld through an irresistible (and 
noisy) whirl (558-65: <év> uécq Qva osi te diva). 

51 Euripides, Herakles 880-84. Gorgons themselves are bellowing in Ps.-Plutarch, On Rivers 
18.6: “Mycenae was formerly called Argion [...] but afterwards the name was changed 
upon this occasion. When Perseus had slain Medusa, Stheno and Euryale, her sisters, pur- 
sued him as a murderer. But coming to this hill and despairing to overtake him, out of 
that extreme love which they had for their sister they made such a bellowing (puxypov 
dvédwxav), that the natives from thence called the top of the mountain Mycenae (Muxyjvag 
uetuvéuasav).” Trans. Goodwin. 

52 Tartaros comes from tapäoow: Chantraine, DELG, s.v. The aulos’ sound (according for ex. 
to Pindar, Pythian 12) is nothing else than the voice of the Gorgons made musical by 
Athena. 

53 In the Prometheus Bound, from the 5th century BCE (to avoid debates about date), 
Hermes tries to persuade Prometheus to reveal his secret about a forthcoming destitu- 
tion of Zeus. He refuses, and Zeus initiates a cosmic crash, in the vein of the Hesiodic 
Titanomachy: fire, snow, subterranean thunder, lightning, thunderbolts, howling winds, 
roaring sea, gigantic whirl, Tartaros. The earth shakes, and the ether is mixed with the sea. 
There is a risk of being terror-struck by the relentless bellowing of the thunder (uy pévas 


buadv Abw Boovtiis pUxynp’ &tépapvov). 
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goad of lightning when she strikes Herakles’ chest. He rolls his blank eyes, loses 
control of his breath and invokes through his bellowing the Keres of Tartaros, 
which is perhaps the noisiest place in the Netherworld, where also abide the 
Erinyes, whose whip Lyssa has borrowed.** In other words, he bellows when 
he becomes éxgpwv, and Euripides makes use of the topos in all its compo- 
nents.% Herakles falls asleep when Athena throws a stone at his chest. When 
he awakes, he suddenly feels Éurvous, when Lyssa's burning breath leaves room 
for his own soul. Herakles who bellows under possession recalls Agave who 
is possessed by Dionysos and who, according to Theokritos (26.20), when she 
seizes Pentheus to tear him apart, bellows as if she were making the pdxnua 
of a lioness. Note that, in the Bacchae, Pentheus' head was first mistaken for a 
lion's head, then for a bull's head, two roaring/bellowing beasts.5” 


54 Ina wonderful passage about Herakles’ madness, Philostratos (Imagines 2.23.4) says that 
his throat is bellowing/roaring (Bpvxâta). 

55 Euripides, Herakles 834-37 (dance and incitement to kill); 858-71: (Lyssa:) ei dé ðh w 
"Heat 6 drovpyetv cot T dvayxaiws eet tAos entpporfóety 6” duaotetv wç XUVNYÉTNL KOVAC, 
elui y" obte nôvros obtw xbuact otrévwv Ad poc oÙte Vs aeropòç xEpavvod T’ olatpog wðtvaç 
nvéwv of eyo otédia Spauobuar otépvov eic HpaxAéous: xal xatapphěw péňaðpa xod Sduouc 
&rep Bo, TEXV’ droxteivasa npÂTov: 6 dé xavwv oùx cioetar nada oüc ÉTIXTEV &vapov, Tpiv 
àv euag Adocas APL. Hv dov: xai ðh tiwdoce xpâta Ba Blcv Aro xai Stactpdpous EAlooet 
atya yopywrovs xépas, aurvods 8’ où awepovile, tadpos Öç £c EUBOAHY, Sewvd poxdtar dE 
Kijpac avaxoray tag Taptépou. xóa a’ iyw påMov xopetow xol xatavrncw popu, “but if 
indeed I must at once serve you and Hera and follow you in full cry as hounds follow the 
huntsman, then I will go; neither ocean with its fiercely groaning waves, nor the earth- 
quake, nor the thunderbolt with blast of agony shall be like the headlong rush I will make 
into the breast of Herakles; through his roof will I burst my way and swoop upon his 
house, after first slaying his children; nor shall their murderer know that he is killing the 
children he begot, till he is released from my madness. Behold him! see how even now 
he is wildly tossing his head at the outset, and rolling his eyes fiercely from side to side 
in silence; nor can he control his panting breath, like a fearful bull in act to charge; he 
bellows, calling on the goddesses of Tartaros. Soon will I rouse you to yet wilder dancing 
and pipe a note of terror in your ear;" 896-97: the music is dreadful. Trans. Coleridge. 

56 The same Herakles in Sophocles’ Women of Trachis roars in his convulsions 
(805: Bpuxwuevov exacpyotct). Deianeira roares in front of the altar just before commit- 
ing suicide (904: Bpuxâto u£v Bwpoior). See also 1072: dote mapévos BéBpuya xAaiwv 
("[Herakles] howling and crying like a young girl"). In many contexts of potential destruc- 
tion, enemies are depicted as crying animals, for example Tydeus who hisses like a serpent 
(Aeschylus, Seven Against Thebes. 381), or indeed Ajax bellowing like a bull (Sophocles, 
Ajax 322: tadpos Öç Bpuywuevos). 

57 Lion’s head: Bacchae 1174, 1196, 1279 and 1283). Bull's head (1185; Dodds 1960 ad 677- 


i» 


78: "uócxoc] is used in a wider sense than English ‘calves’ ,” with examples). 
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Returning to the magical papyri, the only important change to occur in a mil- 
lennium is that Herakles and Agave bellow when they are possessed, while the 
magician bellows of his own will to call the god and reach his power. In fact, the 
magician masters all the noises which one must know in order to call the god. 
In PGM vii.766—79, the companions of a goddess can be called out by fourteen 
noises, which include: otevaypóç (wailing), cvpryjog (hissing), 9ÀoAvyp6g (ritual 
cry) / puypóç (moaning), dAayués (barking), pvuxnðpóç (bellowing), ypeyetiopn 
óc (thundering/ winnowing), mvedua pwvdev (a sounding wind/breathing), ÿxos 
[&]veuonotés (a wind-creating sound). All these words or concepts are found, at 
least once, in the texts cited above, for example in Plutarch’s On the Genius of 
Socrates.5® This catalogue, which also includes silence, cyh, mentioned in the 
Bacchae, shows how magic in Egypt is not that far from Greek Archaic religion. 
Indeed, how then could we explain the Hesiodic portrayal of Typhon, son of 
Tartaros and Gaia, in his cosmic struggle with Zeus: 


From his shoulders grew a hundred heads of a snake, a fearful dragon, 
with dark, flickering tongues, and from under the brows of his eyes in his 
marvellous heads flashed fire, and fire burned from his heads as he glared. 
And there were voices in all his dreadful heads which uttered every kind 
of sound unspeakable; for at one time they made sounds such that the 
gods understood, but at another, the noise of a bull bellowing [...]; and 
at another, the sound of a lion [...]; and at another, sounds like puppies 
[...];°9 and again, at another, he would hiss, so that the high mountains 
re-echoed. 50 


58 Some noise listed in the papyrus does not appear in the texts we worked on, but a com- 
plete search in the TLG could probably surprise us: ronrvoués, “popping sound,” p86yyos 
évapmôvios, "harmonic sound,” tedeotyto¢ dvayxaotixh dmóppoto, “coercive emanation 
from perfection" and p86yyos avayxactixdc, the “coercive sound" which is typical of theur- 
gic works. 

59 À clear reference to another monster, Skylla (Homer, Odyssey 12.85-87). 

60 Hesiod, Theogony 824-35: èx 8€ ol ğuwy | Hv éxatov xeqadral Óptoc Setvolo Spdxovtoç, 
| yAwaoyot dvopephor AcAtyportes: év dé où dace | Oeoneoins xepa%ñoiv bn’ opptar nip 
audpvacev: | nacewy ò' ¿x xepakéuv mip xaieto 8epxopévoto:] | pwvai ò’ £v néopotv Écav ões 
xepadyjat, | mavtotny on’ tetoat dbeopatov: Mote prev yàp | pleyyove’ ws te Beoîot ovviépev, 
doe 8 adte | tadpou epiPptyew uévoc dcyétov dcoav dyabpou, | Mote 8 adte Aéovros 
àvaðéa Buuòv Exyovtos, | More 8 aÔ oxvrAduecow żoixóta, Baduat’ dxodoat, | &Mote Ò ad 
poilecy’, dnd 8' Hyeev oÙpea uaxpd. Trans. (slightly revised) White 1914. Of all these cries, 
which he connects with uaiveo8ou, no one is left out by Plato in a weird passage of the 
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The echo of the mountains is of course a way to recall whirling and the cosmic 
shaking of both earth and sky, as in the Theogony. The funniest thing about 
all this is that Aristophanes’ Clouds, who bellow in the context of a kataba- 
sis, exhibit “the hair of hundred-headed Typhon” (rAoxduous 0' exatoyxepora 
Tvg). According to Socrates, the Clouds can turn into panthers, centaurs, 
wolves and bulls,®! a specification which leaves their noise up to the audience’s 
imagination. The variety of noise leaves no doubt to its importance in later 
Greek thought.®? A group of Hellenistic epigrams, in particular, takes up the 
motif: towards the evening, a priest of Cybele who is “savagely inspired” by the 
goddess (Avocouaveïs: his soul is assaulted by Lyssa), takes refuge in an under- 
ground cave (katabatic motif). A "bull-killing" lion follows him, it rages when 
it roars (Bpvydouai) and rolls its eyes, its roar conveyed across the whole cave 
and valley and up to the Clouds. Then the eunuch shakes his ox-skin tambou- 
rine which makes a bellowing music which scares even the most courageous 
of beasts,9? and he emits the ololyge while — the final touch — whirling his hair 
about (édtvycev).64 In the magical realm, a ‘hymn’ in the PGM depicts Semele- 
Hekate in direct relation with Typhon’s animals: 


Republic (396a): in the training of the guardians, any imitation is prohibited. There is a 

paragraph devoted to the ban of noise: winnowing of the horses, bellowing of the bulls, as 

well as the noise of the rivers, the sea and the thunder. “They [the guardians] have been 

forbidden [...] to be ‘in rage/possessed’ or liken themselves to ‘raving/possessed people’ " 
(GA? àneipytar adtots [...] yhte MaiveoBat pyte patvouevois apouotoda8at). This text, which 
has long been tackled in modern commentaries, seems to find some meaning on the 
background described above. 

61 Aristophanes, Clouds 346-47: Yjy mot’ dvabAdpac eldes vepéànv xevtatew ôuolav Ñ 
Tapddret Y] Adxw  tabew; Also 349-50 and 352. A bit later (374-407), Aristophanes’ 
Socrates speaks at length about thunder. 

62 For example Plutarch (De tranquillitate animae 20.477de), in the frame of the revela- 
tion of the mysteries of Nature, makes a distinction between the animals with a nice 
call, like birds, or those that frolic, and the repulsive beasts that roar/bellow. See also 
Plutarch, Parall. Min. 39 (Phalaris); Cyranides (1.21). For evidence, we need only to read 
Quintus of Smyrna 5. 364-455, or Oppian, Cynegetica 4.147-211: when hunting the lion, 
the Ethiopians use shields made of bull leather, hissing whips, and get the roaring lion 
(Bpvy&opar) out of its den: the beast has fire-red eyes, throwing thunderbolts similar to 
Zeus, and its roaring shakes the ether. The Ganges river, with its twenty tributaries, when 
it throws itself into the sea, does not roar such a terrible BpuynOués. 

63 Withapun on Sapcaréog (cf. Papod, “take heart" in mystery cults). 

64 Anthologia Palatina 6.217-20: the four epigramms are “tema con variazioni." In 6.222, 
many themes are repeated and reworked, notably a pun on Pouvgdetos “heavily laden,” but 
also evoking the bull. 
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Three-headed [...], who arm yours hands with dreaded, murky lamps, 
who shake your locks of fearful serpents on your brow, who sound the roar 
of the bulls out from your mouths [...], with poisonous rows of serpents 
down the back [...], night-crier, bull-faced, loving solitude, bull-headed, 
you have the eyes of bull, the voice of dogs. You hide your forms in shanks 
of lions, your ankle is wolf-shaped, fierce dogs are dear to you [...].95 


To end on a larger horizon, two glances at iconography. The Chimera, daughter 
of Echidna (serpent) and Typhon, at first sight appears rather noisy to Greek 
ears, in a context of potential world destruction: the lion bellows, the snake 
hisses, and the goat, which is the most dangerous part of the beast, spitting 
out devastating fire, roars.$6 Kerberos, also son of Echidna and Typhon, has 
three dog heads, a mane of snakes, sometimes the hindquarters of a lion and 
a snake tail. We have also to add the noise of the Netherworld gates, which 
always bellow on their hinges. Thus, ancient paintings are all but silent. They 
evoke potentially terrifying sounds that we can no longer hear. When Herakles 
is implied in the scene, we must add the “silent roar” (uvxn8u6ç) of the lion (on 
his back), the syrigmoi of the snakes of Athena's aegis. In front of Kerberos, 
Herakles is shown at the climax of his katabasis: everybody knows that the 
monster, harnessed by the hero and Athena, is not going to unleash all his noisy 
power, but the suspense about it remains strong.®” Many other vases, espe- 
cially those implying a whirling motif, could acquire a more specific meaning, 
but I will return to this elsewhere. 

The katabasis to Trophonios' cave is a perfect digest of this paper: there we 
find fear, bellowing, thunder and lightning. The consultant received two honey 
cakes in order to appease (hissing) snakes in the cave. Finally when a pilgrim 
is about to faint in the adyton, he feels himself sucked in, “like the mightiest, 
quickest river catching a man into a whirl and making him disappear" (Gonep 


65 2798-2815: Ilepcepévy te Méyoupa xoi AMyxtw,/ ToAdLOPSE, ý xépoc OMAICouca/ xeAotvotic 
Aaundat Gervais, 1 po/Bepav dpluv xaityy cetovca ueco/notc, Y, TAbPwWY pxypa KATH oxo/ 
pata dvictoa, ÿ vov GoAt/ow renvxaouévn épruothpur,/ ioBdrotg Tapcotat KaTwpLadtotct/ 
Spaxdvtwv, opryyopévy xatà/ vata ralauvalois bd Secpolc,/ vuxTIBdy, TaveAmI, oU peus, 
Tav/poxdpnve, Suna dé cot/ Tavpwmdv, Éyels oxvAaxwdea pu/vhv, poppàç 9' ev xvuaotv/ 
bmooxencdovaa Acóvtov. poppó/Avxov aqupóv Eotwv,/ xdves PiAot/ &yptóðvpor [...]. Trans. Betz 
et al. 1992. 

66 Jacquemin 1986, 249-59. 

67 Smallwood ap. Boardman 1990, 91-100. See also the contribution by Verbanck-Piérard in 
this volume. 
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TOTAMAV ó MÉVLOTOS xal WKUTATOS gvvõeðévta orto Sivys dnoxptipetev dv dvOpwr 
ov).68 A katabasis is definitely a noisy, swirly and topsy-turvy passage to the 
Netherworld. In the novel Leukippe and Kleitophon, dating to the second cen- 
tury CE, during a storm at noon, 


the fire of lightning flashed from the sky, the heaven bellowed with 
thunder so that the all air rang with the din; this was answered from 
below by the turmoil of the waves, and between sky and sea hissed the 
noise of contending winds. In this manner, the air made a trumpeting 
sound.5? 


In the Apocalypse, the angel, who is swathed in clouds and lightning, bellows 
like a lion before the seven thunders resound and the sixth trumpet rings."? This 
trumpet still resonates in requiems and surprisingly perpetuates the terrifying 
sounds that are the result and the sign of a divine epiphany: "The trumpet, scat- 
tering a wondrous sound, across the graves of all lands, summons all in front of 
the Throne" (Tuba mirum spargens sonum per sepulcra regionum, coget omnes 
ante thronum). 


68 Pausanias 9.39.5-14, esp. 11. An oracle, later, could also be uttered in bellowing at Delphi 
and Dodona: Seneca, Herakles 1472—78: "et Parnassio/ Cirrhaea quatiens templa mugitu 
nemus" (^when the bellowing voice shook the sacred grove of the Parnassus and the tem- 
ple at Kirrha).” 

69 Achilles Tatios, Leukippe and Kleitophon 3.2.2: rüp ev dotpamijg intatat, poxdtor de 
Bpovtýv oùpavòç xoi tov dépa yeuitet Bóp Boc, dvteBduBer dE xdrcoev «àv xuudTwv f| To, 
exo dE odpavod xal BaAdoons dvéguov noixAwyv govpile pópos. xai 6 èv dno elye adArtyyos 
xov. Trans. (slightly revised) Gaselee. The trumpet motif is not new: the conch shell 
resounds identically in Theokritos 22.75. 

70 Revelation 10:1-4: xoi expakev $ovf) ueydAn ğonsp Agwv uuxâtar. xal Ste Expatev, ÉAdAnoav 
ai Eta Bpovrai tac EavtTdv hwveac. xai öte EAdAnCaV ai Eta Beovtal, EueMov yeadetv’ xat 
Yjxouca duvyv ex Tod obpavot Aéyouoav, Uppayiaov à ÉAdAnoav ai ntà Bpovtai, xo ph aÙtà 
yodbns. Kai ó &yyenos öv ei8ov Eotata ¿rì THs Sardcons xod éni ths vhs Hoev Thv xElpa adtod 
thy Õekiàv elg xóv obpavóv xal Ouocev Ev TH COvtt elc Tods aidvaocTav aiwvwy, Öç ÉXTITEV TOV 
ovpavoy Kal TÀ &y orc xai THY fjv xal TH Ev AUTH xod THY SdAaoav xai xà £v AUTH, OTL XPOVOS 
oùxért Eotat, KAN ¿v tails NUEpatc THS puvhs tod EBSduov cyyéAov, Stav LEY acies, xai 
ételéoM TO puothpiov Tod 9600, wç ebynyyeAtcev Tods Eavtod SobAous Toùs mpobras. Trans. 
SBL online. On the unbearable din of Hell in a Christian context, see also the contribution 
by Ainalis in this volume. 

71 Dies irae 3. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Down There and Back Again 


Variations on the Katabasis Theme in Lucian 


Heinz-Günther Nesselrath 


Lucian of Samosata, the versatile rhetorician and witty satirist of the second 
century CE, devoted a considerable part of his manifold writings to the mythi- 
cal Greek Underworld. These can be divided into two main groups: in the first 
one, the main characters are people who have definitely died and are either 
on their way to or already residing in Hades. Thus, the dialogue The Downward 
Journey (Cataplus) shows us a group of newly dead, as they are being led (or 
transported) by Hermes, Charon, the Moira Klotho and the Erinys Tisiphone 
to the Underworld court of Minos where they are awarded their future (and 
permanent) places in the Beyond; in the Dialogues of the Dead, this perma- 
nent residence is then evoked in thirty (mostly short) scenes, which altogether 
present a rather Cynic perspective of existence (if it can be called that) after 
death. In the other group, we meet people who while still living make strictly 
temporary (and rather short) visits to the Underworld, and it is this kind of 
“descent” (katabasis) that will be my focus in the following pages. Such a kata- 
basis, of course, quite necessarily implies also an anabasis, a coming-back from 
the Underworld,” for otherwise the performers of katabasis would end up no 
different than the dead in the first group. 

By Lucian’s time, this katabasis already had a respectable literary pedi- 
gree: the first prominent xataß&oıç was, of course, Odysseus in Odyssey 11, 
the next (in our extant literature) Dionysos in Aristophanes’ Frogs? In the 
earlier third century BCE, the Cynic satirist Menippos of Gadara produced a 


1 On this, see Nesselrath 2017. 

2 Sometimes the notion of katabasis is used quite loosely, e.g. in Gonzalez Serrano 1999, which 
is just a survey of beliefs and tales (from Neolithic, ancient oriental cultures, the Graeco- 
Roman world until Dante and the Apokopos of Bergadhis) concerning visits to or stays in the 
Underworld by gods and heroes (including such New Testament figures as Lazarus and Christ 
himself). Already the title of this paper shows that its terminology is rather vague: at least in 
the Graeco-Roman world, katabasis and ‘resurrection’ do not go well together, for resurrec- 
tion can come only after death, and katabasis is usually performed by a still living being. 

3 Not only in Frogs, but also in Aristophanes’ comedy Gerytades (possibly of 407 BCE) 
Underworld visitors seem to have consulted dead poets (fr. 156 K.-A.; Helm 1906, 20 and 
21-22). 
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Nekyia, which very probably also belongs to the literary ancestors of Lucian’s 
Menippos, or: The Descent Into Hades (Nekyomanteia):* a bit more than a cen- 
tury ago, the German classicist Rudolf Helm tried to prove that Menippos' text 
(of which we know almost nothing except the title)? was the main model (and 
source) of Lucian's (indeed the fact that Lucian’s main character in Menippos, 
or: The Descent Into Hades is named Menippos points to a major influence of 
this work).6 Lucian, however, is not only a clever user of earlier literature, but 
also a skilled variator of traditional themes. Thus, within the wide range of his 
many writings, the katabasis theme, too, comes up a number of times, and 
some of them exhibit rather interesting and ingenious variations. 


The ‘Classic Treatment’: Menippos, or: The Descent Into Hades 


We get what might be called the ‘classic treatment’ in Menippos, or: The Descent 
Into Hades: a first-person narrative by the already-mentioned Menippos of his 
journey to the Underworld and back, set within the frame of a dialogue, in which 
he tells his fantastic adventure (and his motivation to undertake it) to a friend. 
At the beginning, the first-person narrator of this piece, Menippos, makes his 
entrance in quite strange garb: he wears a felt-cap and a lion-skin and carries 
a lyre. A friend notices this and asks him what this is all about. Menippos at 
first only answers in quotations (sometimes slightly changed) from Homer and 
Euripides, claiming that he has just returned from the Underworld. Asked why 
he has undertaken such a strange journey, he answers (still in Homeric verse) 
that he (like some latter-day Odysseus) wanted to consult the mythical seer 
Teiresias. He also mentions that while he was in the Underworld he happened 
to be present at a political assembly (ekklesia) of the dead in which a most 
severe decree was proposed and adopted against the intolerantly arrogant rich 
people of this earth (Nec. 1-2). 

Clearly intrigued by all this, Menippos’ friend wants to hear more, not only 
about what Menippos just told him, but also about his whole Underworld trip. 
So, Menippos obliges and begins by explaining why he undertook this trip in 


4 At roughly the same time, the sceptical philosopher and satirical poet Timon of Phlius 
described another satirical katabasis in book 11 of his Silloi, in which a first-person narrator 
seems to have undertaken a journey through the Underworld, on which he may have been 
accompanied or guided by the philosopher Xenophanes (cf. Supplementum Hellenisticum 
775 and 833; Helm 1906, 20). 

5 Diogenes Laertios 6.101 mentions a Nekyia written by Menippos. 

6 Helm 1906, 17-62. 
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the first place, namely because of a moral contradiction that presented itself 
to him when he grew up: having been brought up on the poetry of Homer and 
Hesiod, he was at first not very much troubled by their stories about heroes 
and even gods quarrelling with and cheating and maltreating each other, but 
when he noticed that this behaviour ran contrary to each and every human 
law, he became rather worried and hoped that the philosophers might help 
him sort these questions out. The philosophers, however, threw him into even 
greater confusion (because they disagreed with each other in the most blatant 
ways, and, worse still, their own behaviour utterly contradicted their teachings 
and pronouncements), and so he saw only one way out: to entrust himself to a 
Babylonian magician to help him find his way into Hades and consult the great 
Teiresias there (Nec. 3-6). 

So Menippos goes east, finds a ‘Chaldaean’ magus with the colourful name 
Mithrobarzanes and persuades him (with a lot of money) to prepare him for 
a downward journey into the Underworld. Mithrobarzanes subjects him to 
elaborate rites for twenty-nine days (with many unintelligible incantations 
included; Nec. 7), and when the decisive day approaches, he dresses Menippos 
in a number of paraphernalia quite familiar from ‘orthodox’ Greek myth: a felt 
cap (a well-known accoutrement from the iconography of Odysseus), a lion- 
skin (the most famous piece of clothing of Herakles) and a lyre (the typical 
instrument of Orpheus). So, Menippos is to pose as one (or rather the sum) 
of these famous Underworld-visitors; apparently, even a Babylonian magician 
knows no better way to get into the Beyond (and back) than by following in the 
footsteps of these mythical Greek heroes (Nec. 8). 

Menippos and his magician then proceed (by boat) deep into a remote 
swamp (into which the river Euphrates disappears), and there, having duga sac- 
rificial pit and slaughtered some animals just like Odysseus did in his Homeric 
Nekyia, the magician splits the earth with a loud incantation (Nec. 9). Both 
then descend into the newly opened chasm (through which already more or 
less all of the Netherworld can be seen: “the Lake and the river Pyriphlegethon 
and the Place of Plouton") and first meet the mythical Rhadamanthys (appar- 
ently acting as gate-keeper) who is almost “dead of fright” because of these 
unexpected visitors. The hellhound Kerberos is quickly soothed by Menippos 
posing as Orpheus and striking a few chords on the lyre, and even Charon the 
ferry-man raises no trouble, because seeing the lion-skin he mistakes Menippos 
for Herakles (Nec. 10). Thus both visitors overcome all the traditional barriers 
of Hades with surprising ease. 

They then arrive on the well-known Meadow of Asphodel, with the screech- 
ing souls of the dead flitting all around them (just as at the beginning of the 
final book of the Odyssey), and proceed to the famous Court of the Dead 
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presided over by Minos (Nec. 11). Here they see long columns of wrongdo- 
ers and rich people (apparently reckoned here as a separate category of delin- 
quents) approaching. They spend some time watching the proceedings: during 
these, interestingly, the shadows of human beings act as the accusers of their 
former possessors, because they were, of course, always present at their actions 
(Nec. 12).7 Menippos and his Babylonian guide then go on to see the “Place 
of Punishment” (xoAwctyptov), where they witness much wailing and flogging 
and burning (even Kerberos reappears here — does he not have permanent 
duty as guard-dog at the gate? Nec. 14). 

Their next way station is the “Acherusian Plain” (Nec. 15), where most 
of the dead (i.e. those who have to undergo no particular punishment for 
particular wrongdoing) reside. Here it is most interesting to see how vari- 
ous conceptions of the status and condition of the dead are combined in 
Menippos' description (with some inherent contradictions that apparently 
do not much bother Lucian)?: On the one hand, the dead seem to be in var- 
ious stages of decay ("some of them ancient and mouldering, 'strengthless 
heads, as Homer has it, others still fresh, with substance yet in them, and 
most of all the Egyptian ones of them, because of the durability of their 
embalming"),? while on the other they appear as nothing more than bones 
lying in heaps together ("for all are so like each other when the bones are 
bared [...] They lay there pell-mell in undistinguished heaps [...] many skel- 
etons lay in the same spot, and all had eyes glaring ghastly and vacant alike 
and showed teeth gleaming bare [...]"),? with the result that Menippos 
finds it very hard to distinguish one from the other.!! 


7 Menippos singles out a particular case, in which Minos spares the Syracusan tyrant 

Dionysios, because the philosopher Aristippus intercedes for him (Nec. 13). 

On these, see Nesselrath 1993. 

TOUS MEV TAACLOUS Tivaç xal EVPWTLOVTALG Kal WS ert "Ounpos, auevnvous, voüc Ò’ ETL veo elc 
xol cuvectwxótoc, xoi udAiota voc AiyumTtious adTaV did TO ToAVAPKES THS TAPIyElXG. 
The translation is a combination of the translations by H. W. and F. G. Fowler and by 
A. Harmon, with a few additional modifications. 

10  GTavtes yàp &cexvàc KMANAoIC yiyvovtar Spolol THY óotÓv yeyvuvwpévwy [...] ExewTo ò’ én’ 
ao duavpoi xoi doynpot [...] MoMav ev TAT oxeAevóv xeuiévov xol MavTWY oOuolws 
Qoßepóv xt xal Sidxevov Sedopxdtwv Kal Yuuvods Tos dddvtac rpogatvóvtov. For the transla- 
tion, see the preceding note. 

11  "Iknew not how to tell Thersites apart from the beautiful Nireus or the beggar Iros from 
the king of the Phaeacians, or the cook Pyrrhias from Agamemnon" (hrópovv xpôs Éuautov 
ativt Otoocptvotpt tov Oepcityy dnd tod xoX.o0 Nipéwe À tov petaitny "pov dnd tod doucocov 
Bacthéws Y Muppiav tov udyetpov dtd tod Ayauéuvovos). For the translation, see note 9. 
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Yet a little later this difficulty seems to have vanished, and Menippos 
reports with no little pleasure his encounters with quite a number of famous 
dead from myth and history (Nec. 17-18). He evidently enjoys seeing VIP s 
like King Maussolos of Karia, King Philip of Macedon and other great rul- 
ers reduced to menial occupations (like elementary teaching and repairing 
shoes) and even to begging (Nec. 17). He also comes across prominent phi- 
losophers like Socrates and Diogenes who apparently quite enjoy themselves 
(Nec. 18). 

Finally — prompted by a question of his interlocutor - Menippos turns to 
relating the decree that was passed by the assembly of the dead (Nec. 19-20) 
and to which he had alluded at the beginning of his account. The full wording 
of this decree is given in Chapter 20: it establishes severe punishments for the 
wickedness and evil deeds of the rich. Interestingly both their souls and their 
bodies are to be punished (so they still do have bodies in the afterlife?): their 
bodies are to be subjected to the same tortures as that of the other wrongdoers, 
while their souls are to be reincarnated in the bodies of asses for 25,000 years 
and as such to be maltreated by the poor — only after this long period will they 
be allowed to die “finally” 

After this almost social-revolutionary touch, Menippos relates the last leg 
of his Underworld journey (which was also his primary aim): his consulta- 
tion of Teiresias (Nec. 21). The Theban seer at first does not want to answer 
Menippos' question about what kind of life is best for human beings on 
earth, because he fears reprisals from Rhadamanthys, but as Menippos does 
not stop begging, he finally relents, draws Menippos into a dark corner and 
divulges what apparently is a most dangerous secret: the best life by far on 
earth is — that of an utterly normal human, not aspiring to high office and 
honour or caring about philosophical subtleties, but simply seeking to make 
one's current situation as pleasant as possible, laughing a lot and taking noth- 
ing really seriously. 

After this momentous revelation Menippos returns to the upper world: his 
Babylonian guide very conveniently shows him a shortcut that leads into the 
cave of Trophonios, which, of course, is situated in Boeotia right in the middle 
of Greece (and thus quite a long way off from their point of descent in the 
marshes of the Euphrates!). With the help of this shortcut Menippos' katabasis 
comes to an unexpectedly sudden but happy end (Nec. 22). 


12 Before these chapters, Menippos — prompted by seeing all these almost indistinguishable 
dead on the Acherusian Plain — muses about the general human condition and its utter 
subjectedness to fate and fortune (Nec. 16). 
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While Menippos, or: The Descent Into Hades presents both a very elaborate and 
rather ‘orthodox’ version of a katabasis, we find two further (though also shorter 
and in some points deficient) versions of the theme in the dialogue The Lovers 
of Lies, or: The Unbeliever (Philopseudeis), in which an ostensibly honourable 
gathering of solemn philosophers in the house of a just as ostensibly honourable 
rich man enjoys itself by both relating and listening to ever more weird and tall 
tales. One of these (an ‘almost-katabasis’) is told by the rich host Eukrates himself 
(Philops. 22-24): one day, when he was out hunting alone and deep in the woods, 
he suddenly heard a barking of dogs and then — after an earthquake and a thun- 
derclap — he saw a gigantic woman approaching; she had snake-feet and snake- 
hair, a Gorgon-like stare, and she was holding a mighty torch and a big sword in 
her hands, and was accompanied by hounds bigger than elephants (Philops. 22). 
Fortunately he retained his presence of mind and turned the magic ring he wore 
on one hand to the inside, and this made the giant woman (she was, of course, 
the goddess Hekate, as we already might have guessed from her description and 
as is later explicitly confirmed) stamp on the ground (with her snake feet!) and 
thus produce a mighty chasm, into which the terrible apparition then jumped. 
Fearlessly, Eukrates dared to look into the chasm (wisely clinging to a nearby grow- 
ing tree, so as not to topple into the abyss) and thus was able to see nearly every- 
thing Hades contains: "the River Pyriphlegethon, the lake, Kerberos, the dead, so 
as to even recognize some of them; in any case, I clearly saw my father still wear- 
ing the very clothes in which we had buried him" (Philops. 24).? Questioned by 
the enraptured Platonic philosopher Ion, Eukrates adds even more details which 
are very reminiscent of Menippos' katabasis: he sees the souls — portioned into 
"tribes and clans" — spending their time together with friends and lying on the 
Meadow of Asphodel. He also claims to have seen Socrates, judging from the 
appearance of a “bald and pot-bellied" individual (and who else could this be but 
Socrates?), but he soberly adds that he is not sure that he saw Plato as well. After 
he has seen all this (just like Odysseus was able to peer deep into the Underworld 
in the Nekyia in the Odyssey), the chasm finally closes up and thus ends Eukrates' 
‘almost-katabasis’. 

This wonderful tale is, however, immediately topped by an even more wonder- 
ful story related by the Peripatetic philosopher Kleodemos who evidently feels 
obliged to go one better (Philops. 25): once when he was quite ill by a fever and 
lying alone on his sickbed, suddenly a beautiful young man in a gleaming white 
cloak appeared and led him through a chasm (once again) into Hades; that it 


13 The translations of this chapter have been taken from A. M. Harmon and modified. 
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really was Hades, Kleodemos recognized immediately when he saw the famous 
wrongdoers Tantalos, Tityos and Sisyphos being punished there (Menippos had 
seen those people, too). Then he came to the Court of the Dead (with Aiakos and 
Charon, the Fates and the Erinyes in attendance) and was led before King Plouton 
himself — who, however, immediately recognized that Kleodemos had been sum- 
moned too early and therefore sent him back into the upper world. 

These two tales rather neatly supplement each other: taken together, they 
offer a shorter version of what Menippos saw and experienced in his more 
elaborately told katabasis. 


From Katabasis to Para-basis: The Islands of 
the Beyond in True Stories, Book 11 


So far the Underworld visited in these katabaseis is the ‘traditional’ one, the 
main features of which are already present in Books 11 and 24 of the Odyssey. 
In our next instance, however, we get a kind of ‘lateral’ katabasis (perhaps we 
might call it a para-basis?), where the Beyond that is being visited is not ‘under’ 
our earth (and thus approachable from more or less any spot above it), but 
situated in a very remote corner of the vast Western seas of our world. This is 
actually not a new feature in the katabasis tradition: already in the Odyssey 
(again), Odysseus has to take his ship from apparently the easternmost point of 
earth-girding Okeanos, i.e. from the island of Kirke (Odyssey 12.3-4; 10.507-8) 
to the northernmost one and to the gloomy and mist-enshrouded shore of the 
Kimmerians, in order to find the entrance to the Underworld where he can 
meet Teiresias and ask him about his future. 

A kind of latter-day Odysseus is the first-person narrator of the wonder- 
ful tales of Lucian’s True Stories (Verae Historiae), whom we may call (for 
simplicity’s sake) ‘Lucian’ as well. At the beginning of the second book of 
the True Stories, this ‘Lucian’ finds himself and his crew far-out in Western 
seas and in the belly of a mighty sea-monster, which had gulped down his 
ship with all aboard in the latter part of the first book. Desperately longing 
to escape out of this gigantic animal, Lucian and his crew finally manage to 
kill it by burning it from the inside out and to manoeuvre the ship through 
its gaping mouth again into the open sea (VH 2.1—2). They then sail on and 
after traversing several peculiar maritime regions, they approach a group of 


14 They first have to brave a frozen sea (VH 2.2), after which they pass into a sea of milk with 
an island in it made of solid cheese and grapevines on it producing milk as well (vH 2.3). 
After another eight days' sailing the leave the sea of milk and come into 'normal' water 
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six islands that are truly ‘beyond’ everything else in this world, as our travel- 
lers soon recognize: the nearest of them emits wonderful fragrances as they 
approach (VA 2.5), and turns out to be nothing less than the paradisiacal 
Isle of the Blessed itself — it presents amazingly tranquil harbours, delightful 
rivers, woods and meadows, birds emitting melodious tunes, sweet air and 
pleasant breezes (ibid.). As our visitors do not naturally belong to this other- 
worldly place, their experience in the following chapters is both structurally 
and in many details (as we will see) the same as that of someone making a 
katabasis into a subterranean Beyond.5 

First, Lucian and his crew have to gain entrance. Right after they have dis- 
embarked, they encounter guards (qpoupot), who bind them with garlands 
made of roses and lead them to a court presided over by the mythical hero 
Rhadamanthys, who decides the fate of those who want to gain entry to the 
Isle of the Blessed (vH 2.6) — so this court is an adaptation of the Court of 
the Dead presided over by King Minos which we already saw in action in the 
katabasis of Menippos. After witnessing three other cases,!6 their own case is 
decided: our earthly visitors are permitted to stay for seven months (VH 2.10). 

As they are thus allowed to roam freely across the island during that time, 
we now get a description of its main settlement (which is even called a ‘polis’) 
and its surroundings (VH 2.11), of the peculiar physical condition of its inhab- 
itants (they are souls without bodies but present the visual aspect of the age 
in which they arrived, vH 2.12), of the dawn-like twilight which permanently 
prevails on the island and the atmosphere of everlasting spring (ibid.), of the 
lush and almost 'Cockaigne-like' vegetation (with springs of water, honey and 
perfume, and rivers of milk and wine; VH 2.13), of the never-ending sympo- 
sium being celebrated on the meadow of the so-called Elysian Plain (vH 2.14) 
with its exquisite musical entertainment, exhibiting on the one hand the best 
of Greek poetry and on the other nature's best singers," while two adjacent 
springs — one providing laughter, the other joy — ensure that everybody present 
really enjoys himself (vH 2.16). 


again: here they meet the so-called “corkfeet people” who run about on the water on feet 
of cork (vx 2.4). They also get a brief glimpse of their home island (called PMW in Greek, 
i.e. "Cork"). 

15  Inhiscommentary on the True Stories, von Móllendorff 2000, 285, n. 9 atleast implicitly 
recognizes the katabasis-like quality of this episode. 

16 These involve mythical heroes like the Telamonian Ajax, Theseus and Menelaos, but also 
historical figures like Alexander the Great and Hannibal the Carthaginian (vH 2.7-9). 

17  Swansandswallows and nightingales, with the soft sound of moving tree branches in the 
background (vH 2.15). 
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After these more general features, we hear more about individual inhab- 
itants of this wonderful place (just as we did in Menippos’ katabasis): there 
are present all the famous mythical heroes and fighters from the Trojan War 
(except for the few really evil ones like the Locrian Ajax), as well as great his- 
torical rulers and sages (again with exceptions like the tyrant Periandros). 
Socrates is there, too (still taking much delight, as in his earthly days, in the 
company of handsome adolescents), while Plato prefers to stay aloof in his 
own city (VH 2.17). Of other philosophical sects, especially the hedonists from 
the schools of Aristippus and Epicurus like it here; so does — quite remark- 
ably — the Cynic Diogenes who now lives in happy marriage with the famous 
courtesan Lais, while the Stoics are absent (they still try to ascend the steep hill 
of Virtue), as are also the Sceptics (they still doubt whether this Island exists 
at all; VH 2.18). The picture is rounded off by remarks on the erotic customs 
of the inhabitants: in this respect they all are most Platonic because they are 
happy to share all the women and handsome boys (vH 2.19). 

There follows a remarkable encounter of the first-person narrator with the 
great Homer, in which Lucian shows himself quite knowledgeable about vari- 
ous aspects of the Homeric Question (vH 2.20).8 Further episodes during the 
stay of Lucian and his crew narrate the arrival of Pythagoras and Empedokles 
(VH 2.21), the celebration of athletic and musical games,? and even the suc- 
cessful defence of the island against an onslaught by an army of evildoers that 
has surprisingly escaped from the “Place of the Wicked" (vu 2.23-4). 

After this, however, events unfold that lead to the expulsion of our visi- 
tors from this wonderful island: a younger member of Lucian's crew becomes 
romantically involved with none other than the famous (or infamous) Helen of 
Troy. Assisted by three others of Lucian's crew, they decide to elope, but before 
they get too far, they are caught and brought back, and the four male perpetra- 
tors are sent to the ‘Place of the Wicked’ for eternal punishment, while Lucian 
and the rest of his crew (as associates of the culprits) are ordered to leave the 
Isle of the Blessed within the next few days (VH 2.25-27). 

This is, of course, a rather disagreeable end to their stay, but on the other hand 
it also enables them to round off their peculiar sort of katabasis: already Menippos 
had a look at the place where the famous transgressors of myth and other wrong- 
doers are punished in Hades, and now Lucian and his crew, after departing from 
the Isle of the Blessed, visit one of the five “Islands of the Impious,7? which is 


18 On this, see Nesselrath 2002. 

19 The Thanatusia, an apparently regularly recurring event like the Panhellenic games on 
Earth (VH 2.22). 

20 The name is given in VH 2.27. 
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described in graphic and lurid detail (VH 2.29-31). After this, they sail on and 
visit yet many other peculiar (though not so otherworldly) islands lying in the 
vast Western ocean, until a sudden storm dashes their ship onto the shore of the 
unknown continent on the opposite side of the ocean, where the second book of 
Lucian's True Stories ends. 


Katabasis Inverted: The Anabasis of Charon 


After this para-basis, Lucian even presents us with a downright inversion of a 
katabasis (which we might therefore call an anabasis): in the dialogue Charon, 
the title character — none other than the famous ferryman of the Underworld 
himself — for once actually ascends into our world, where he meets the mes- 
senger of the gods Hermes (who as psychopompos usually goes down to him 
and delivers ever new groups of just deceased people) and persuades him 
(after some pleading) to give him a tour of this Upperworld so that he may bet- 
ter understand the (sometimes) strange habits of the dead humans he always 
has to carry across the Acheron. 

In a number of respects, Charon’s singular adventure can really be seen 
as the inversion of a katabasis like that undertaken by Menippos. First of 
all, Menippos needed a Babylonian magician to guide him into and through 
the Underworld; for Charon, Hermes will fulfil a similar function. Secondly, 
while Menippos had to get very deep down to see the numerous details of 
Underworld life, Charon on the contrary has to get very high up to get a 
good look at the details of earthly human life. To achieve this ascension, 
Hermes recites the two verses in which Homer (in Odyssey 11.315-16) 
describes how the gigantic Aloads piled Mount Pelion upon Mount Ossa 
to get access to heaven (Char. 4) — thus, Hermes uses these verses as a 
magic incantation to get Charon high enough above ground, in the same 
way as Menippos’ magician employed his spell to get Menippos down into 
Hades?! 

After a further Homeric incantation by Hermes (Char. 7), Charon is able to 
spot individual people who stand out for various reasons from the multitude, 
but — having never been on Earth before — he has to ask Hermes who they 
are. He does so by now using Homeric verse material himself, which he quite 


21 The result of this operation, however, (even after two more mountains have been added) 
is still unsatisfactory, because Charon is now so high up that he cannot see any details! 
Therefore Hermes employs another two Homeric verses (this time Iliad 5.127-28) to give 
Charon real sharpness of sight as well (Charon 7). 
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cleverly adapts (in a parodistic way) to suit his purposes.” This is in fact rather 
interesting, because Charon is thus able to do with these verses just what Cynic 
philosophers like Crates of Thebes and Menippos did: ingeniously distort these 
verses to suit their own purposes. And it is not only in this literary ability that 
Lucian’s Charon very much resembles the Cynic Menippos: in the further 
course of the dialogue, he will also express very Cynic sentiments about the 
short-sightedness and folly of humankind. 

After Charon has thus revealed his unexpected ability to use Homeric verse, 
in the next few chapters he employs it to ask about various individuals that 
strike his eye: the famous wrestler Milon of Kroton (Char. 8), Cyrus the founder 
of the Persian Empire, and the Lydian King Croesus whom Cyrus vanquished 
(Char. 9). At this point Hermes lets Charon eavesdrop on the famous con- 
versation between Croesus and the Athenian sage Solon, as it is reported by 
Herodotos (Char. 10).23 Hermes and Charon even listen in on a bit of con- 
versation between Croesus and Solon that was not recorded by Herodotos: in 
it, Solon points out that the god Apollo really has no need of Croesus’ gold 
and that Croesus himself would be much better advised if he rather cared for 
having enough weapons of iron in the case of a Persian attack on his realm 
(Char. 12). 

After this, Hermes informs Charon about what will happen to Croesus not 
too long after this conversation: he will be defeated by Cyrus and placed on a 
pyre to be burnt;?* Cyrus himself however — Hermes goes on — will hardly fare 
better: he will be defeated by the barbarian queen Tomyris, and his severed 
head will be put into a wine-skin full of blood; moreover, Cyrus’ son Cambyses 
will go mad, commit multiple acts of violence and sacrilege and finally die 
because he killed the bull Apis venerated as a god by the Egyptians (Char. 13). 
The next to be watched by our inquisitive pair is the tyrant Polykrates of Samos, 
as he is just getting back his beloved ring (which he had thrown into the sea), 


22 Hermes is quite astonished by Charon’s ‘para-poetic’ abilities, and Charon gives him a 
rather scurrilous explanation for them (Charon 7): when he had to take the great Homer 
himself across the Underworld river, the dead poet could not refrain from reciting his own 
verses in which he described a gathering tempest on sea (Odyssey 5.291-96) — with the 
unwelcome result that such a tempest now also broke loose over the Underworld river, 
almost overturning Charon's ferry and making Homer vomit all his precious verses, so 
that Charon could pick up quite a few of them. 

23 When Hermes then points out Croesus’ famous gift of golden plinths to the Oracle of 
Delphi, Charon can only wonder why humans set so much store by this curious sub- 
stance, i.e. gold (Charon 11). 

24 Hermes omits to add that (in Herodotos, at least) Croesus escapes this dire fate because 
the burning pyre is extinguished by divine intervention just in time. 
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after his cook found it in a fish. This amazing piece of luck, however (Hermes 
predicts), will soon be followed by dire catastrophe, as Polykrates is fated to be 
betrayed and killed by the Persian satrap Oroites (Char. 14). 

Our two watchers then turn to observe humans’ behaviour in general (Char. 
15-16), just as Menippos commented on the general condition of the dead 
in his katabasis.25 And as in the case of Menippos, these observations lead 
Hermes to general musings about the ridiculous frailty of the human condition 
(Char. 17): as long as they are enjoying themselves, humans seem totally inca- 
pable of looking ahead and of understanding how quickly their good fortune 
might change, how near in fact death (with its myriad helpers) is to all of them. 
Charon wholeheartedly agrees with these observations and adds some of his 
own on the precariousness and easy ruin especially of prominent rulers (Char. 
18). He even develops a colourful simile of his own (Char. 19): humans are 
like bubbles produced by water falling down — some are bigger and last longer 
than others, but all will burst in the end. By all this Charon now feels impelled 
to directly address these humans and remind them of the brevity and vanity 
of their lives (Char. 20), but Hermes points out that this would be a useless 
enterprise (Char. 21).26 

At the end, Charon still has a few open questions. He asks Hermes to show 
him the grave monuments of humans and then wonders why they make such 
elaborate offerings of food and drink in front of them (Char. 22). When Hermes 
answers that humans believe that the dead at certain times come back to par- 
take of these offerings, Charon very sarcastically comments on these foolish 
beliefs: he would be hard-pressed indeed, if he had not only to ferry all the 
dead into Hades but also regularly ferry them back again to such meals! In 
another quite skilful parody of Homeric verses, he stresses the utterly different 
condition of the dead vis-à-vis the living and the total sameness of this condi- 
tion for them all (a very Cynic belief). When he asks Hermes about the big and 
thriving cities he hears the dead so often talk about, he learns that death is the 
ultimate fate not only for human individuals but also for them (Char. 23). He 
gets his final impression of human folly when he sees Spartans and Argives 
furiously fighting for a small scrap of territory (this refers again to a famous epi- 
sode in Herodotos 1.82) and never giving a thought to how little of that space 


25 All human beings turn out to be dominated by manifold fears, hopes, passions, emotions 
and stupidities and ultimately dangling on the Fates' invisible, but also unbreakable 
threads which are often intertwined with each other. 

26 Hermes’ reasoning is the following: there are, in fact, some humans who are aware of their 
condition and act accordingly. These do not need Charon's admonishments, while all the 
others simply would not listen. 
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they will have after death. Charon ends his anabasis (which was quite as eye- 
opening for him as the katabasis for Menippos) with the exclamation: “How 
the things of these miserable humans are: kings, golden bricks, funeral rites, 
battles — and no thought of Charon at all!”27 

In these pieces, then, Lucian exhibits an admirable versatility in his han- 
dling of the katabasis theme — of which the preceding pages may (I hope) have 
shown at least a few aspects. 
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CHAPTER 13 


From Hades to Hell 


Christian Visions of the Underworld (2nd-5th centuries CE) 


Zissis D. Ainalis 


When men and women of the Graeco-Roman world in the first century got 
word about the resurrection of Jesus Christ, something about that story rang 
a bell. After all, some of the greatest heroes of their literature and their reli- 
gion had gone to the Underworld and returned alive. Odysseus and Aeneas, 
Herakles and Orpheus - they all went to Hades in search of the dead. Glen 
Bowersock is certainly right when he insists that the great difference between 
Jesus and all the others was that he was dead, that he really died and was 
resurrected, and that the notion of resurrection was strange and absurd to 
Graeco-Roman perception.! However, this central event of Christianity inev- 
itably called to mind the great characters of the Graeco-Roman tradition and, 
in this sense, eased the way for the acceptance of this new Semitic religion by 
Graeco-Roman society. This process will here be primarily illustrated by three 
texts: the Gospel of Nicodemus, the Vision of Paul and the Life of Saint Macarius 
the Roman. While these works belong in different centuries and to some extent 
in different literary traditions, they all display the way in which the Graeco- 
Roman heritage was recognized, used and developed in the Late Antique and 
early Byzantine tradition. 


The Gospel of Nicodemus 


From early on, Christians started to speculate about the passage of Jesus to 
the Kingdom of Death. Initially it may have been a taboo to call it Hades, but 
custom and tradition eventually prevailed. The Greek-speaking population 
of the Roman Empire continued to call the Underworld Hades and the new 
Christians began to wonder what the founder of their religion had done during 
the three days he spent there. These spiritual inquiries are well reflected in 
the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, probably written by the middle of the 


1 Bowersock 1994, 99-119. See also the contribution by Johnston in this volume. 
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second century CE.? The Gospel of Nicodemus seems to be the earliest known 
depiction of the Christian Underworld and, moreover, the first narrative of a 
Christian round trip to Hades, in the sense that Jesus himself arrived there and 
then left. 

In the second part of this apocryphal story, Annas and Caiaphas are ques- 
tioning Joseph (of Arimathea?) about the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Joseph 
replies that Jesus’ resurrection is not the most incredible of his deeds; indeed, 
his most exceptional deed is that he resurrected also many others, notably from 
Arimathea. So Annas and Caiaphas left for Arimathea, where they started ques- 
tioning the resurrected ones, writing down their stories. The resurrected ones 
had been to Hades (we cannot fail to notice the name), where all those who had 
died in the past centuries were present and the prophets were lazily talking to 
each other. To this place came Satan and started talking to Hades (note the typi- 
cally Greek conception, according to which Hades is a place and a person). Satan 
was trying to convince Hades to collaborate with him in order to take drastic 
measures and prevent Jesus Christ from resurrecting more people. This pitiful 
scheme turned out to be ineffective. Christ arrived, entered Hades (the place), 
arrested Satan and bossed around the ‘old’ god Hades. Then Christ took with 
him Adam and all those who had died because of Satan’s tricks and transferred 
them to Paradise where he delivered them to the care of Archangel Michael. 
Accordingly, Christ left — together with the patriarchs, the prophets and the rest 
of the righteous — for Paradise, leaving Hades (the place) half-empty and forcing 
Hades (the god) to guard Satan. This was all that the resurrected had seen. 

In the Gospel of Nicodemus we note, first of all, that there is not yet a concept 
of Hell. Hades is the typical Graeco-Roman Underworld, where the place and its 
master go by the same Classical name. Consequently, there is no description of 
this place. The reader or listener of the time was left to create in his mind his own 
picture of the Underworld, according to his own cultural perceptions and repre- 
sentations. The only characteristic we are offered is that Hades is a dark place in 
sharp contrast with the luminosity of Jesus. Second, after arriving and disturbing 
the ‘normality’ of the traditional abode of the dead, Jesus leaves Hades (the god) 
as a supervisor and delivers Satan to him, arrested and chained, as a prisoner to 
guard. I argue that it is precisely this detail that generated the concept of Hell, 
because one can legitimately assume that Satan corrupted Hades, managed to 
free himself and took command of his space. In any case, in all later represen- 
tations of the Christian Underworld (with the notable exception of a hymn by 
Romanos Melodos)? Hades (the god) is absent and Satan rules the place. 


2 Tischendorf 1853, 266-311; English translation by James 1924. 
3 "The Victory of the Cross,’ De Matons 1967. Cf. Frank 2009, 220-22. 
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The Vision of Paul 


The Vision (or Apocalypse) of Paul (not to be confused with the Coptic-Gnostic 
Revelation of Paul) is the next text to describe a Christian vision of the afterlife. 
It was probably written in the last decades of the third century, but has been 
preserved in a version that cannot be earlier than the second half of the fourth 
century (since it mentions the Emperor Theodosios, 379-395).^ The narrative 
is framed by a well-known literary device: a person of some authority finds a 
hidden manuscript, in which an unknown text of a great writer or an import- 
ant man has been preserved. In this case, a certain officer who by chance lives 
in the house in which St. Paul used to live in Tarsus finds the text of the Vision 
and delivers it to the city's magister. The magister, in turn, understands its 
importance and sends it to the emperor. In the discovered text, Paul describes 
his experiences from the time when he “ascended to the third sky" (or the third 
heaven) (2 Cor. 12:2). During this mental journey, an angel assumes the role of 
his guide — just as the Roman poet Vergil does for Dante some eight centuries 
later. First, Paul attends the “judgment of the souls,” where he observes how 
the judgment of the souls of the righteous and the sinners is done. Then he is 
transferred to the "City of the Righteous," which is described as a true Roman 
city bathed in light. 

After that, Paul is transported to the place where the souls of the sinners 
and the unbelievers are imprisoned, namely Hell. In contrast with the lumi- 
nosity of the “City of the Righteous,” Hell is a dark and bleak place. There 
is a river with boiling water, where countless people, men and women, are 
immersed, some to their knees, others to their navel or even their head. 
When Paul asks the angel who these people are, he replies that they are all 
those that lived “unrepentantly in fornications and adulteries" (odtot eiotv 
où Ev mopvetatg xal uotystotg duetavdyntot Cyoavtec).> There is another river, 
blazing and fiery, where even more are immersed, “all the thieves and liars 
and slanderers" and, generally speaking, all those that during their lives had 
riches and money as their prime interest. At this view, Paul starts to cry and 
the angel chastises him and makes him look carefully at the river. He then 
sees an old man being dragged violently by the angel Temelouchos who, 
with an iron bar, has pulled out his entrails by his mouth. When Paul asks 
the angel about this terrible punishment, he replies that the old man was 
a priest who neglected his duties and was eating and drinking while in the 


4 Tischendorf 1856, 34-69. On the Vision of Paul, see also the contribution by Graf in the 
present volume. 
5 Tischendorf 1856, 57. 
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service of God. After that follows a bishop and a deacon who are tormented 
with even greater brutality for their misconduct. 

Paul is then taken to another place in Hell, where men and women are bit- 
ing and eating their tongues — those who gossiped in the church during mass 
instead of listening to the words of God. Next, Paul stands before a cesspool 
full of blood, filled with people who poisoned others, and with sorcerers, for- 
nicators and adulterers and all those who oppressed or murdered widows and 
orphans. A woman, dressed from head to toe in black, is taken to a very dark 
place - a woman who disobeyed her parents and lost her virginity before her 
marriage. Other women, dressed in white, are impaled on fiery obelisks and 
blinded, constantly hurt by an angel (the text is not precise about the nature 
of this torment). These are the women who committed suicide or killed their 
babies; the same infants who then enter the scene crying and screaming and 
claiming vengeance. 

This highly unpleasant scene is suddenly interrupted and Paul is taken 
before a well, closed by seven seals. The angel asks the angel guarding the well 
to open the seven seals so that Paul can see. As the seals are opened, a terrible 
stench takes Paul by surprise. The guardian angel says: 


Inside this well that you are looking at is a godforsaken place which is not 
guarded by the angels of God. For there are all those who do not confess 
Virgin Mary and Jesus Christ and the Holy Sacraments. [...] Here is only 
death and tears and gnashing of the teeth and tortures. [...] There are 
kept all those who do not believe in Resurrection and therefore there will 
be no mercy or resurrection for them.® 


Hearing this, Paul cries bitterly and, looking up in despair, sees the skies open- 
ing and Archangel Gabriel arriving with an army of angels. Instantly, all those 
who are tortured in Hell cry to Gabriel for mercy. Gabriel replies: “In thy name 
of God I labour incessantly for the human kind. However, I cannot do anything 
for all those that erred and sinned during their lives. I can only cry with Paul 
and pray to God for mercy.’ Upon this, the heavens tremble like leaves and God 
appears on his throne with his son by his side. “All the sinners begged for mercy 
and Jesus Christ, complying with Gabriel and Paul, gave them Sunday free of 
tortures.”” 

After this, the angel takes Paul to Paradise. Unfortunately, the surviving text 
is mutilated, so we cannot know how Paul returned after his trip to the third 


6 Tischendorf 1856, 62. 
7 Tischendorf 1856, 62-63. 
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Heaven. In any case, we must note that Paul's trip is mental and not physical. 
Paul has a revelation and it is through the intervention of the Holy Spirit that 
he is transported to the third Heaven. This is the main difference to the next 
tale we shall consider, which is clearly inspired by the Vision of Paul: the curious 
Life of Saint Macarius the Roman (BHG 1004)8 A recent proposal dates this Life 
as early as the beginning of the fifth century, while previous dating ranges from 
the sixth to as late as the tenth century? Given that this hagiographical narra- 
tive remains rather neglected and unknown, I shall offer a relatively detailed 
summary of its basic plot before I move on to an analysis and interpretation. 


Life of Saint Macarius the Roman 


The basic story runs as follows. Three monks, retired to a monastery in 
Mesopotamia, wish to travel to the end of the world. After a rather traditional 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, they cross the Arabic desert and arrive at Ctesiphon 
on the east bank of the Tigris.!° So far, the journey is realistically described; 
I call this first part "the territory of the Others."! In the next part of the journey, 
which may be termed “the territory of the barbarians,” the monks enter the 
less known and rather imaginary world of the Indians — a description inspired 
by earlier literature, especially the Alexander Romance. The third part of the 
journey, which I call “the territory of the humanoids,"? loses any connection 
to reality as the monks meet the Kynokephaloi (Dog-Heads), known from 
both the Alexander Romance and other ancient sources.!3 Noble savages, the 
Kynokephaloi do not trouble the travelers, but regard them with curiosity.# The 
fourth part of the text, “the territory of the monsters and wonders,’ is firmly 


8 Bibliography on this Life remains limited, see Kazhdan and Constable 1982, 43; Dagron 
1990; Rydén 1996; Angelidi 2012. More recently Roilos 2014, 19-23. For the Latin Vita, 
see Elliott 1987, 63-66, 110-16 and 122-25. 

9 Ainalis 2014, 329-39; cf. Angelidi 2012, 169-70; Kazhdan and Constable 1982, 43; 
Vassiliev 1893, XXXVIII. 

10 Here they visit the tombs of Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego - the fiery furnace. Cf. 
Alexander Romance, recension $, II.18 (Bergson). 

11  Inthis part, the actual neighbors of the Byzantine Empire, the Persians, are realistically 
described. For the representation of the ‘neighboring other’ in ancient Greek literature, 
see Hartog 1980. 

12 Cf. Dagron 1990, 63-64. 

13 Cf. Roilos 2014, 16-18. 

14 Cf. Photius, cod. 72 (on Ktesias, Indika; Henri 1959, 142); see also Alexander Romance, 
recension y, 11.34 (Engelmann). 
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inscribed in the tradition of the “wonders of the East.” The monks encounter 
all sorts of creatures, known from ancient and medieval lore: serpents, adders, 
basilisks, unicorns, centaurs and dragons. Then they arrive at a “place where no 
light shines”!6 — a white dove sent by God guides them through a deep mist and 
after three days they arrive at a gate with the following inscription: 


Alexander, king of the Macedonians, erected this arch (cpida), as he was 
chasing from Carthage to here the king of Persians like a beast. May he who 
wishes to go further always walk to the left, for all rivers of the world gush 
forth from the left side. May he who passes through follow the voice of rivers 
and he shall come to the light, but the places to the right are all mountains 
and cliffs and a lake full of snakes.!” 


Here, if not before, the connection to the story-world of the Alexander Romance 
becomes clear. The arch also ends rather symbolically the fourth part of the narra- 
tive and opens the fifth: since Alexander in the medieval imagination transcends 
the boundaries between human and divine elements, the Arch of Alexander 
here marks the end of the known world.!5 It also marks the end of the area of the 
Creation and the beginning of the territory of the Creator, because the fifth part 
presents nothing less than “the territory of Hell” 

The first sign is the foul smell, the stench that makes breathing and living 
intolerable.? The monks hurry across these devilish lands, keeping always to 
the left, when they hear an unbearable din, like a thousand horses neighing.?° 
They see an enormous pit filled with serpents and humans and hear human 
voices begging for mercy; a voice from the skies says: “This is the pit of Judgment 
and these are those who denied God”?! Horrified, the monks move on and 


15 Campbell 1988, 47-86; see also Romm 1994, 82-120. 

16 Cf. Alexander Romance, recension P, II.38 (Bergson). 

17 Vassiliev 1893, 142. Cf. Alexander romance, recension y, 11.41 (Engelmann). See also 
Philostratus, Apollonius of Tyana, 11. 42-43 (trans. Jones). 

18 Cf. Alexander Romance, recension y, 11.34 (Engelmann). 

19 One of the most persistent characteristics of Hell according to medieval writers is the 
stench. See e.g. The Voyages of St Brendan (Barron and Burgess 2002, 55): “even when they 
could no longer see it, the howling of its denizens still reached their ears, and the stench 
of the fire assailed their nostrils.” This text is obviously the occidental equivalent of the 
Life of St Macarius; in fact, the sole difference between the Life and the Voyages is that in 
the Eastern text one has to travel east, while in the Celtic text one travels west in order to 
find Paradise. See also the contribution by Graf in the present volume. 

20 Cf. the sounds of Hades as discussed in the contribution by Bonnechere in this volume. 

21  Vassiliev 1893, 143. 
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after other terrifying encounters — an enormous man shackled between two 
mountains”? and a beautiful woman in a cesspit being hit by a dragon?’ — they 
eventually manage to cross Hell and arrive in a place with a magnificent tree. 
They thus enter the sixth part of their journey: “the territory of the servants 
of God.’24 They meet tall bearded men with swords and golden crowns: the 
keepers of God, guarding his Gates from serpents and other devilish beings till 
the Day of Judgment. There is a beautiful church with an angelic choir?> and 
the monks rejoice and continue their journey. They arrive at a large river that 
seems impossible to cross, so they wait for sixty days on its bank with its water 
as their only sustenance.26 Eventually they cross the river and arrive at the final 
stage of their journey, “the territory of the Holy Man and keeper of the Gates.” 

Now they finally meet Saint Macarius, a hermit who lives in a cave just out- 
side the double wall that encloses Heaven. He is nude and his face is enveloped 
by long white hair, his nails are long and his aged skin like that of a turtle. But 
his voice is soft and he embraces and blesses the monks.?” He explains that they 
have reached the end of their journey - the end of the human world: “there lie 
the gates of Paradise and no mortal man can advance any further this point.’28 
Macarius introduces the surprised monks to his children, who turn out to be 
two enormous lions, and tells them the story of his life. Born in Rome as the 
son of a senator, he had escaped an arranged marriage on the wedding night, 
fled to Jerusalem and decided never to return home.?? After a meeting with the 


22 Judas, or perhaps rather a mixture of Prometheus and Judas, both traitors of God. Cf. The 
Voyages of St Brendan (Barron and Burgess 2002, 56-57). 

23 The woman wears her hair down, the sign of a prostitute; see Cabrol and Leclerq 1920- 
1949, sv. ‘chevelure’ and Koukoules 1948, 11, 125-27. Cf. Revelation 17:1-17. 

24 The tree (Eliade 1952, 61-65) is filled with speaking birds who say that they sinned before 
God; see Vassiliev 1893, 145, and cf. The Voyages of St Brendan (Barron and Burgess 2002, 36). 

25 Cf. The Voyages of St Brendan (Barron and Burgess 2002, 41). Note also that the 
Community of Ailbe mentioned in The Voyages of St Brendan (Barron and Burgess 2002, 
55) has the same characteristics as the Church of Righteous in the Life of St Macarius. 

26 Cf. Photios, Bibliotheka, cod. 72 (Henry 1959, 138). Several of the characteristics of the 
river seems to be drawn from Ktesias, Indika. See also Rougé 1966, 350, and Life of St 
Zosimos (Vassiliev 1893, 169). 

27 The similarities between the physical description of Macarius and Paul, the hermit in The 
voyages of St Brendan, as well as the reception that they hold for the travellers, are aston- 
ishing (Barron and Burgess 2002, 59-60). 

28  Vassiliev 1893, 152. Cf. Alexander romances, recension y, 11.40 (Engelmann). 

29 The analogies with the Life of another Roman saint, Alexis, are impressive; see the Life the 
Holy Man of God (ed. Esteves Pereira). Just like the hermit Macarius, the hermit Paul in 
The Voyages of St Brendan abandons unnoticed the people who are close to him (Barron 
and Burgess 2002, 60-61). 
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Archangel Raphael?? and various other adventures, Macarius had come to the 
place where the monks had now found him. He has survived on only half a loaf 
of bread and struggled with the temptations of the devil.?! When the monks 
have listened to the story and marvelled at it, they return to Jerusalem and 
then to their monastery. And here ends the story of the journey of the three 
monks, a journey that goes beyond space, as it transcends the boundaries of 
the known world and enters the territory of God, but also beyond time, as it 
goes back to the immemorial depths of time in order to return to the origins of 
humanity: Paradise. 


An Allegorical Journey to the Other Side 


While the Life of Saint Macarius the Roman thus can be seen as an imaginary 
narrative which permits its readers to travel mentally through real and fantas- 
tic places, it is above all an elaborate, dark allegory filled with symbolism and 
hidden meanings.” The author took the topoi of ancient literature, and most 
notably the commonplaces found in the vast ‘Alexander literature’, and com- 
posed out of all this heterogeneous matter an elaborate and coherent Christian 
allegory with messianic and apocalyptic notes.?? This is reflected also in the 
structure of the narrative; or rather, it is precisely the structure of the text that 
urges me to consider the text as an allegory. 

To an ancient Greek, the world was organized according to a model of 
homocentric circles: in the first place, there was Delphi, the omphalos of 
the world,?^ which was placed in the middle of Hellas; then there was Hellas 
which was placed in the middle of the Mediterranean basin; then there was 
the Mediterranean which was placed in the middle of the oikoumene (the 
inhabited or inhabitable world, the Latin orbis terrarum); and finally there 


30 Cf. Tobit 5:4-9. At his help Macarius has also an Onager, a great Stag and a Dragon, sym- 
bols of death and rebirth respectively; see Eliade 1952, 230; Puech 1949; Cabrol and 
Leclerq 1920-49, s.v. cerf. 

31 Interestingly, Satan comes in the form of a young woman whose story reflects that of 
Macarius’ own: “I am Maria, the daughter of a Roman senator, and my father sought to 
marry me against my will and I left my house and the guests the day of my wedding and 
I wandered for many a year and here I am now”; see Vassiliev 1893, 160. 

32 The text indeed corresponds to the typology of allegory in Todorov 1970, 67-79. 

33 lam rather convinced that the Life of Saint Macarius the Roman has a Gnostic origin and 
affiliations (cf. the Coptic-Gnostic Revelation of Saint Paul of the Nag Hammadi Corpus), 
but that question is beyond the scope of the present paper. 

34 For the symbolism of omphalos, see Eliade 1969, 24-30. 
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was the oikoumene which was placed in the middle of the Earth. Of course, 
there were also the Antipodes, but this was actually a world à l'inverse.?5 By 
contrast, for a Late Antique or medieval person, the world was organized 
according to the model of the climax. The perception of the world as an 
imitation of the Temple of Solomon in Jerusalem, which became popular- 
ized through the work of Cosmas Indicopleustes,?® does not really mod- 
ify this model of the climax since the principle is the same: the more we 
walk towards the back of the world (world-temple), that is towards the 
east, the more we come to sacred or ‘sacrificed’ territories, because of their 
closeness to God. The more we ascend the climax, the closer we come to 
God. Accordingly, the more we descend the climax of Creation, the more 
we recede from God. It is precisely this perception of the world organized 
according to the model of the climax that we encounter in the Life of Saint 
Macarius the Roman, since the more we march towards the East, the closer 
we come to God. This practically geometric perception is clearly reflected 
in the structure of the text. 

As noted above, the Life of Saint Macarius the Roman is divided into 7 + 1 
parts (the eighth being implied, but nonetheless present in the narrative), a 
division that corresponds to the division of the world into 7 + 1 parts: 


. The territory of the Others 

. The territory of the barbarians 

. The territory of the humanoids 

. The territory of the monsters and wonders 
. The territory of Hell 

. The territory of the servants of God 

. The territory of the keeper of the gates 

. Eden (Paradise) 


D I oan pw RD rc 


As we can clearly see, each part of the text corresponds to each part of the jour- 
ney of the three monks, which corresponds in turn to each part of the world. 
Moreover, just as each part of the world is distinguished from another with an 
important geographical marker of semantic polyvalence (a desert, a mountain, 
a river etc.), the text is divided by similarly important linguistic markers of 
some symbolic value. In addition, we notice that there is also an internal sub- 
division in 4 + 3 + 1 parts, and of course of the voyage and of the world, inside 
the primal division in 7 + 1 parts. The hub of this internal sub-division, as we 


35 Romm 1994, 128-32. 
36 | See Wolska 1962 and, more recently, Kominko 2013. 
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have already seen, is the Arch of Alexander, which separates the territory of the 
Creation from the territory of the Creator. 

The basic outlines of this allegory are relatively clear. In the footsteps of 
Orpheus, Odysseus, Aeneas, Herakles, Dionysos and of course Jesus Christ 
himself, the three monks undertake a voyage to the Otherworld, or more spe- 
cifically to the other side of Death. In order to regain eternal life, one has to 
“go down" (to die) and be reborn.?? This is one of the most ancient and basic 
concepts of all religions and it is represented symbolically in countless rituals 
across the world. In Christianity, this concept is represented by baptism. With 
baptism, the old man, Adam of the flesh descending into the water, dies in 
order to re-emerge from the water renewed, the new spiritual Adam. This pro- 
cedure is represented in the Life of Saint Macarius the Roman mostly through 
the various beings that the monks encounter on their journey, making this text 
a kind of a rite of passage; a passage from Life to Death or more precisely from 
Death to Life, but also, and primarily, a passage from mundane to sacred, from 
human to divine. 

In the last part of their journey in this world, that is, before passing 
through the Arch of Alexander and entering the divine territories, the monks 
arrive at a high mountain where the sun is not shining and there is no vegeta- 
tion at all.?? In Christian thought, the dragons, along with their companions, 
the adders and the basilisks, are traditionally considered personifications 
of Evil and Death, and in later iconographic representations they symbol- 
ize Satan and his companions.?? After the reptiles, the monks come across 
some beings whose symbolism we cannot clearly grasp, but among them we 
recognize the unicorn and the centaur, which both had a certain connection 
with Death.4 In the Hermetic literature and tradition, the unicorn was a 
constant symbol of Death, and it has the same function in the hagiograph- 
ical novel Barlaam and Joasaph.* It is certainly not a coincidence that the 
same passage of Barlaam and Joasaph relates also to dragons and adders. As 
for the centaur, we know that it was a symbol of dark earthly powers and 
demons of the inferior world in the Graeco-Roman world.^? After this dark 
and ghastly scenery, the monks descend the mountain and arrive at a desert, 


37  Forthe katabasis motif in later Byzantine fiction, with a brief reference on the Life of Saint 
Macarius the Roman, see Moennig 2014, 163-82. 

38 For the symbolism of the mountain, see Eliade 1969, 17-34. 

39 See Cabrol and Leclerq 1920-49, s.v. “dragon.” 

40 See Canivet and Canivet 1979. 

41 Cf. Mattingly and Woodward 1914, 188-90. 

42 See Cabrol and Leclerq 1920-49, s.v “centaur.” 
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which stretches as far as the eye can see. There they stay for sixty days, that 
is to say twenty times the time that the Savior stayed in the tomb. At this 
precise moment, they seem to have transgressed the limits between mun- 
dane and sacred, humane and divine, because a great stag appears before 
them out of nowhere and leads them, through hordes of elephants, to a place 
near the Arch of Alexander. There the stag leaves them and a white dove 
assumes their guidance. The symbolism of the white dove hardly needs to 
be addressed. The stag, on the other hand, is one of the most ancient sym- 
bols of the cyclic renewal of life and the world.* Apparently, the Christians 
assumed this significance because almost from the beginning of Christianity 
the stag was associated with baptism, which explains perfectly the system- 
atic iconographic representation of the stag in baptisteries.^^ So there they 
are, the monks, before the Arch of Alexander, having symbolically crossed 
the miserable desert of human life and humanity, having left behind their 
fleshly selves and ready to enter the dominion of God, where in a chiastic 
parallel to the last part of their mundane trip they first have to cross Hell. 
Then follows the territory of the Servants of God, which is also marked by 
some of the most characteristic traits of the later Purgatory, and, finally the 
territory of the servant of God — the most worthy of his servants, the keeper 
of the gates. 

This is the journey of the monks and the basic outlines of the narrative's 
symbolism. However, if we were to assume that each saint imitates a model of 
sanctity, as the martyrs tried to imitate the Son of God in his pain and suffer- 
ing, where could we find the model that the three monks imitate? Here lies, 
I think, the greatest originality of this text. For the model for the three monks 
is set by the text itself: the voyage of the monks is a ‘voyage within a voyage’, to 
paraphrase a well-known verse of Edgar Allan Poe. It is Macarius whom they 
imitate — unknowingly — as their journey to Paradise reflects, step by step, his 
previous journey. The only difference is that the various beings that Macarius 
encounters on his own journey are different from the ones that the monks 
come across. They retain, however, the same symbolic function. Accordingly, 
in the case of Macarius we do not have a unicorn but an onager — the animal 
differs, but the function remains.# In a way, the entire journey was nothing but 
a rite of passage. 


43 Eliade 1952, 230. 

44 Puech 1949; Cabrol and Leclerq 1920-49, s.v. “cerf” 

45 X However the stag remains the same (this reveals also something about the importance of 
symbolism). 
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Concluding Remarks 


Based on these three texts, especially the Vision of Paul and the Life of Saint 
Macarius the Roman, we can assume that at the beginning of the fifth century 
(at least if we accept the hypothesis that the Life was composed at the begin- 
ning of the fifth century) the representation of Hell was somewhat fixed in the 
imaginary of the Christian population of the Roman Empire. Its principal char- 
acteristics are darkness, stench, heat and torments. Other systematic elements 
of great symbolic importance are the cesspool, the well and the female figures 
(reminiscent of the Vision). Even more systematic is the typology of the sinners; 
we now know who they are and how they were tormented, along with a certain 
classification, a sort of hierarchy of sinners. The unbelievers are obviously the 
worst — there is no salvation for them. The priests of all grades follow; the higher 
up a sinning priest is placed in the hierarchy, the more he is tormented in Hell. 
In everyday life, the greedy, the thieves, the fornicators, the adulterers and the 
suicides are the worst. Paradoxically, murderers are only sporadically mentioned 
(for instance, when the authors refer to women who killed their babies or com- 
mitted suicide while pregnant, or to men who killed widows and orphans). This 
obliges us to consider murder a rather rare crime in the fifth century, while femi- 
nine suicide seems to be a more persistent social problem. 

In comparison with the Vision of Paul, the Life of Saint Macarius represents 
a great advancement in the representation and localization of the Christian 
Underworld: for the first time in Christian literature, the Underworld becomes 
physically accessible. The eager believer can find his way to Hell, to the “City of 
the Righteous” and even to the Gates of Paradise in this world. The Underworld 
thus acquires a geography. It is no longer accessible exclusively through reve- 
lation and the intervention of God, the Holy Spirit or the angels, but is placed 
on this earth (as was its pagan predecessor). Moreover, the ‘Underworld’ is no 
longer really an ‘Underworld’; you no longer necessarily need to go down in 
order to find Hell — you simply travel eastwards or westwards, according to the 
starting point, to Hell or Paradise. 
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CHAPTER 14 
The Virgin in Hades 


Thomas Arentzen 


One day the Virgin Mary prayed to see heaven and Hades. Her prayers were 
heard: “Hades gaped open, and she saw those who were being punished in 
Hades.” It is the Apocalypse of the Theotokos which thus relates how the Mother 
of God gets to experience the torments in the Underworld. Like the Apocalypse 
of Anastasia, it describes an afterlife where the condemned are almost bureau- 
cratically punished. Mary visits the sinners to witness their suffering and to 
intercede for them or even to take their place? With great compassion the 
Mother of God prays that Christ must let them go. With the publication of 
Tales from Another Byzantium, Jane Baun drew scholarly attention to these two 
popular Marian apocrypha, which were written sometime after the ninth cen- 
tury. In these apocalyptic visions the reader follows the Virgin to Hades. And 
yet, although the narratives are truly startling, they do not in any way represent 
the Byzantine Theotokos’ first ventures into Hades. 

Many of the Dormition narratives do admittedly imagine that the Virgin’s 
soul was taken directly up into heaven by Christ. A direct ascension leaves lit- 
tle room for a visit to Hades in connection with her death. John of Damascus 
in the eighth century denies any relationship between Mary and death.? In 
the seventh-century Dormition homily by John of Thessalonike, however, the 
Archangel Michael holds Mary’s soul in his hands while her separate dead 
body starts speaking with Christ (who is also present) on its own: “Remember 
me, King of glory! Remember me, that I am your creation; remember me that 
I guarded the treasure entrusted me.” In this version it is as if there is a liminal 
phase where death and life co-exist before the body is buried and then later 
resurrected. The preacher leaves room for a certain amount of death interac- 
tion. There is what Brian Daley calls a “cultivated vagueness about the event.’® 
But there are even other ways of imagining the relationship between the Virgin 
and Hades. John of Damascus’ contemporary Andrew of Crete, for instance, 


m 


Apocalypse of the Theotokos 3; trans. Baun 2007, 392. 
See e.g. Baun 2007, 243-45. 
John of Damascus, Homily 11 on the Dormition 3. 
John of Thessalonike, Homily on the Dormition 12; trans. Daley 1998, 63. 
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has a very different version. The present article follows the Virgin in Hades 
motif backwards in history to see how far back into Late Antiquity it is possible 
to trace it. I start from the end of the ninth century - the earliest attested time 
for the apocalypses — and explore Mary's relationship with Hades according to 
a selection of liturgical texts. 

While the Dormition narratives have attracted a certain amount of scholarly 
attention lately, the way in which Mary relates to Hades has hardly been discussed.® 
A brief search through modern Mariological literature confirms such an impres- 
sion. Scholars who are trained in the field of theology (of whom I am one) often 
betray a strong impulse to read anything Marian metonymically. Whatever ancient 
writers say about the Theotokos concerns her only by extension. Ultimately, it all 
comes down to Christology, according to this line of reading. When the Akathistos 
to the Mother of God, for instance, exclaims to Mary “Hail, [you] through whom 
Hades was stripped naked,” many instinctively interpret the Greek words 8v fc 
instrumentally: she did not strip Hades, but she bore a son who did. Commenting 
on a hymn by Romanos the Melodist, which explicitly identifies the Virgin as the 
new Paradise? a scholar once wrote: "Romanos [...] does not intend to identify 
Mary ontologically, but causally, with the new Paradise. [...] Basically, this typol- 
ogy is Christological"? Yet, when Romanos actually states quite literally that Mary 
is the new Paradise, can we allow ourselves to say “He does not really mean that”? 
Such a Christological method has tended to eclipse the Virgin's connection with 
Hades. But what happens if we take the imagery in these Byzantine texts at face 
value, so to say, rather than perform a Christological operation of extension? I am 
not denying, of course, that a connection and relation between the mother Mary 
and her son Jesus persists in almost any conceivable form of a Christian world 
view, but I question — and will try to resist — the inclination to reduce the Virgin 
into a mere metonymical representation or extension of the Son. 

In the Middle Byzantine apocalypses, God forms a frighteningly just and 
distant figure. The all-merciful Virgin must strive to convince him that he 
should take pity on his unruly creatures.!? In the Apocalypse of the Theotokos, 
the deceased in Hades ask Mary: "How is it that you ask about us, O Holy 
Lady Theotokos? Your blessed Son came upon the earth and did not ask at all 
about us”! Similarly, in the Apocalypse of Anastasia, Wednesday and Friday, 


6 E.g. Shoemaker 2003. 

7 Akathistos 7.16: xops, dv ç Éyuuvoln 6 "A816; my trans. 
8 Romanos Melodos, On the Nativity 11 7.3. 

9 Reichmuth 1975, 63. 

10 Baun 2007, 267-318. 

11 Apocalypse of the Theotokos 4; trans. Baun. 
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as personified figures, ask God to judge everyone who breaks the fast. From 
the distance they hear a voice — God's voice — saying: “Cursed is that throat, 
the one that eats meat and cheese on Wednesday and Friday"? But then the 
Theotokos raises her voice: “Master, you should not hear the entreaty of holy 
Friday and holy Wednesday, and destroy the works of your hands, but you 
should send forth a sign"? Finally, God gives the human race this message 
through an angel: “I wanted to destroy you utterly from the earth, but through 
the entreaty of my wholly undefiled mother [...] I was reconciled."^ The 
authors of the apocalypses envisioned the Mother of God as an intercessory 
figure in Hades. Earlier representations, however, have other ways to imagine 
her in the Underworld. 


The Kanon of the Akathistos by Joseph the 
Hymnographer (c. 816-886) 


Joseph the Hymnographer was born in Sicily, but as a young monk he moved 
to Constantinople, where he established a monastery and later became 
attached to the Hagia Sophia.!* He composed a vast number of hymns, and 
his biographers attempted to parallel his life with that of Romanos, the 
great hymnographer of the sixth century. Among his most famous works 
is the Kanon of the Akathistos. The hymn is not to be confused with the 
earlier Akathistos hymn mentioned above, with which it resonates. Today 
these two compositions are usually performed together during Lent in the 
Byzantine rite, but they represent different genres and probably different 
periods as well; while the former is a kanon, the latter can be classified as a 
kontakion 17 

Joseph's hymn comprises a series of praises for the Virgin, arranged, as other 
kanons, into nine odes. Mary is praised as the "restoration of Adam and death 


12 Apocalypse of Anastasia 26; trans. Baun. 

13 X Apocalypse of Anastasia 28. 

14 Apocalypse of Anastasia 48. 

15 Foran introduction to Joseph's life and work, see Tomadakis 1971; for a more recent bib- 
liography, see Frayshov 201 3a. 

16 Ševčenko 1998, 101-2. 

17 There is no agreement about the dating and author of the Akathistos, but Peltomaa 
(2001) suggests that it was composed in the early 5th c.; in any case it had already been 
translated into Latin by the time Joseph wrote his kanon (Conomos 2013). For an intro- 
duction to the Constantinopolitan hymn genre kontakion, see Froyshov 2013), and for 
the kanon genre and its Jerusalemite origin, see idem 2013c. 
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of Hades (tod d8ov  véxpwois)” (1.4)./8 The hymn uses metaphors which evoke 
urban images of the Underworld; Hades resembles a city surrounded by defen- 
sive walls. Like a warrior, the Virgin attacks and crushes Hades’ gates, rendering 
it open and penetrable: 


Hail, [Mary] only gate through which the Word alone has passed! 

By your birth-giving, Sovereign Lady (Aéamowa), you smashed the bars 
and gates of Hades (Y poyAods xoi núñaç &ğðov). 

Hail, all-praised, divine entrance (ý Seta elooôos) of the saved!!9 


Various gates and penetrations intersect in these lines, and the relationship 
between the different gates is both complex and ambiguous. First, there is the 
gate of Mary’s body. The Marian gate constitutes an important image in Joseph's 
oeuvre, as it does in other Christian poets of the period.?? According to the pro- 
phetic book of Ezekiel, God says: "This gate shall be shut, it shall not be opened, 
and no man shall enter in by it; because the Lord, the God of Israel, hath entered 
in by it, therefore it shall beshut.?! Based on this vision, late ancient interpreters of 
the Virgin Mary developed a Marian idea that turned into a topos in early Christian 
literature. The virginal gates of Mary's body are unopened by human intercourse; 
only the Son ("Lord, the God") has passed through it and out to the world. 

Joseph's second gate is altogether different: The gates of death keep the 
deceased trapped. Mary has not entered through the bars herself, it seems, but 
has crushed the gates — or contributed to their destruction. Now the way out of 
Hades is open and the captives are free. Joseph thus carefully juxtaposes the gate 
of Hades and the gate of the Virgin, and in the final words of the third ode there 
is a new entrance that brings together the two: Joseph says that Mary has opened 
up her gate to embrace the saved ones through it. The new city which she offers 
can hardly be read as anything other than her own gated body "through which the 
Word alone has passed.” It now opens up to the saved. This paradox of Marian cor- 
poreal intimacy with the saved is not uncommon in late ancient authors either, as 
her virginal body becomes associated with the delights of Paradise.?? 


18 Trans. (with slight modifications) and numbering follow E. Lash (from "Anastasis"). 

19 Joseph the Hymnographer, Kanon of the Akathistos 3.4. 

20 For this motif in Joseph and its historical background, see Hillier 1985. A similar stanza 
appears in Joseph's Kanon on St. Bucolus (Patrologia Graeca 105.1057): “Gate of grace, which 
opened the gate of heaven for mortals, open clearly the gates of penitence for me, Lady 
(Aéonotva), and free me from the gates of death (S8avcrtov)” (trans. from Hillier 1985, 320). 

21 Ezek. 44:2. 

22 See Arentzen 20174, 46-86. 
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Ultimately, Mary manages to open the gates of both bodies — Hades’ and 
her own. Immaculate and impregnable, she kills Hades, and comes to replace 
the prison of death with her own gated body. She herself constitutes a living 
paradise (5.3), Joseph assures. And the hymnographer expands on that theme 
by the use of other architectural metaphors: 


Hail, bridge that has truly brought over from death (avtov) to life all 
those who sing your praises.?? 


[you are] the strength and fortress of humankind [...] place of sanctifi- 
cation of the glory, death of Hades (véxpwois d8ov), bridal chamber full 
of light.24 


Mary does not enter into Hades in the Kanon of the Akathistos; she fights 
and replaces it. The idea that the Theotokos opened a pathway between 
Hades and Paradise is not restricted to Joseph, of course. A similar motif 
actually appears in the Frankish west around the same period. The eighth- 
century Benedictine Autpert Ambrose — who has recently been called the 
“first Mariologist of the West”?5 — hails the Virgin and says that her humility 
“opened Paradise and liberated the human souls from the Underworld (ab 
inferis).?6 Those who would formerly have to expect a gloomy life among 
the dead can now look forward to a lustrous life in the chamber of her pres- 
ence. Joseph lets the Virgin, instead of Hades, emerge as humankind's final 
destination and goal. Now her open doors, instead of Hades’ prison gates, 
welcome the living. 


Homily 11 on the Dormition by Andrew of Crete (c. 660—732) 


In Joseph’s kanon, Mary gives birth and Hades withdraws. If we move a century 
and a half back in time, we arrive in Andrew of Crete’s period. Andrew was 
among the first great poets of the kanon genre in its ripe form, but I would like 
to turn to his preaching and the trilogy of Dormition homilies that survive from 
his hand. He probably wrote them at the end of the seventh century or around 
the turn of the eighth century, when he had been installed as metropolitan of 


23 Joseph the Hymnographer, Kanon of the Akathistos 4.2. 
24 Joseph the Hymnographer, Kanon of the Akathistos 5.2. 
25 Benedict XVI 2009. 

26 Autpert Ambrose, On the Assumption 10; my translation. 
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Gortyna on Crete.?" The occasion for which he preached about the death of the 
Virgin must have been the Dormition festivities.?? "Hades has no power to hold 
you,’ Andrew exclaims to the Mother of God in the third homily, “for the forces 
of slavery cannot capture a royal soul.”?9 These sermons do not imagine the 
Virgin to substitute herself for Hades or that she conquers it. She experiences 
it. Quite literally she has to make her way through Hades. A power-struggle is 
played out between them, and she turns out to be stronger. 

So, what happens when she dies — when Hades meets his bane? Andrew seems 
well aware that this question also excited his audience; he keeps them in suspense 
for quite some time. In the second homily, he suggests several times that we ought 
now to tum to the details of her descent, but he never ends up describing it. He 
gives, however, an explanation for why humans - and even someone like the 
Mother of God — have to go through Hades after the resurrection of Christ: 


So the souls of the saints will go through the gates of Hades (x&v tod d8ov 
rvAdv), as we have explained, for the disciple is not above his master. [...] 
They shall pass through - listen carefully! — not to be destroyed, but to be 
examined and to be initiated there into the strange mystery of God's plan 
of salvation (tò &&vov tig Beiaç obxovoulac uotyptov): I mean the descent 
[of Jesus] into Hades (thv £i d8ov xat&Bacww) [...] In addition, souls will 
be taught the supernatural meaning of what he accomplished there.39 


Apparently, Andrew imagined Hades as some mystical abode, a place that 
eventually everyone must enter in order to be transformed. The souls of 
the deceased have to pass through its lands — not to live there, but to learn 
the secrets of what happened there once. Although Andrew appears reluc- 
tant to give any detailed ekphrasis of the Underworld and the descent of the 
Theotokos, he does finally address the question of her death and ponder its 
meaning in first-person singular: 


If, as the saying goes, “there is no one who will live and not see death,’ 
then she whose praises we sing today is clearly both human and more 


27 Daley 1998, 16-17; for a brief introduction with bibliography to Andrew’s life and hom- 
ilies see also Cunningham 2008, 41-3. For a recent but different introduction to Andrew 
of Crete and his poetry, see Krueger 2014, 130-63. 

28 For the development of the feast, see e.g. Bradshaw and Johnson 2011, 206-14. 

29 Andrew, Homily 111 on the Dormition 8 (Patrologia Graeca 97.1100); translation from 
Daley with slight modifications. 

30 Andrew, Homily 11 on the Dormition 3 (Patrologia Graeca 97.1052). 
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than human, since she kept the same law of nature that we must keep, yet 
in a way not like us but beyond us, it seems, and beyond the reason for 
which we are forced to suffer it. This, then, is how I suggest you understand 
her descent into Hades (adrijg eic dov xatd&Bactww): the period of time for 
which the separation of the parts (tH Stactdcet t&v epôv) held power over 
her - in my judgment, at least — was only as long as was necessary for her 
to move, at natural speed, through unknown regions (&yvwotois xopíotc) 
and to come to know them first-hand, regions where she had never set foot 
before and which she was now crossing as in a journey through foreign, 
uncharted territory (&dMAoðanñç xoi &tpıBoðç mopetac).3! 


Andrew literally imagines Mary to be wandering through the land of Hades. 
Everybody must go to Hades, he says, even Christ. The preacher believes that the 
Virgin died, and her death did not simply involve an assumption into heaven. She 
had to go through a real death and a real katabasis. While her body was in the 
tomb, as though it was asleep — in what Andrew calls “a kind of ecstatic move- 
ment towards the things we only hope for"?? — her soul went down into Hades. 
Traditionally, her soul and her body were thought to be separated for three days. 
Andrew seems to be indicating that these three days were just enough time for 
her soul to make it through the regions of the Underworld at "natural speed" In 
this relatively short period, she moved around in the different corners of Hades. 

The Virgin did not wander like a restless spirit, however; she had a special task. 
But what was it? Why did she have to “know first-hand,’ as Andrew says, a land 
that she was about to leave? Did she need to know what it looked like down there 
and find her way through these foreign territories? Andrew has already described 
Hades as a place of initiation and examination for all souls. All this is a bit enig- 
matic, and the preacher does not give his audience unambiguous answers, but he 
suggests that the Virgin's mission is to go ahead of all the other faithful, to take the 
lead through Hades, and to show them the way through Hades to the other side. 
He asserts that “her role, surely, was to show us clearly the way she moved through 
transformation from a corruptible state to an incorruptible one."33 

Andrew, in other words, imagined the Theotokos to guide the Christian 
church through the uncharted territories so they could come out on the other 
side. Hades appears as a mystical, perhaps labyrinthic, landscape through 
which the Virgin may eventually guide the dead, towards the land of the living. 
Andrew draws no map and gives no description of this Underworld, however, 


31 Andrew, Homily 11 on the Dormition 4 (Patrologia Graeca 97.1053). 
32 Andrew, Homily 11 on the Dormition 3 (Patrologia Graeca 97.1052). 
33 Andrew, Homily 11 on the Dormition 4 (Patrologia Graeca 97.1053). 
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for only Mary knows the way. More than in Joseph’s kanon we encounter here 
the topos of Mary helping the dead, for eventually she escapes the forces of 
the Underworld, and Hades must obey her authority. Andrew presented his 
congregation with a Theotokos who had become an expert on the intricacies 
of Hades and was able to lead the faithful through the gloomy Underworld. 


On the Nativity 11 by Romanos the Melodist (c. 490-560) 


If we move backward another one and a half centuries, we come to the time of the 
poet Romanos the Melodist. Romanos composed his long kontakia for use in the 
liturgical vigils in Constantinople.** In several of his dramatic texts, Hades is a per- 
sonified figure who engages in dialogue with either Thanatos or Belial; he is also 
a notorious overeater who simply gorges on dead bodies.?? The eighteen stanzas 
long kontakion On Nativity 11, however, construes Hades as a place. "The gospel 
was preached also to them that are dead,” Peter pledges in the first epistle of the 
New Testament.?6 In Romanos, it is preached by the voice of the Virgin Mother. 

The reader meets Adam and Eve alienated from fertility and life; an elderly 
Adam complains that he has “grown old in Hades (&v “Atéy).”3? Down in the 
Underworld the primeval couple slumbers. But this is a Christmas song, so 
Mary and Christ are in the birth-cave in Bethlehem. The ancient world often 
identified a cave as the entrance to the Underworld. Orpheus, for instance, 
was thought to have entered Hades through a cave.?? The rather unusual fea- 
ture of Romanos' poem is this: as Mary sings to her newborn child, her voice 
reaches all the way down to Hades and awakens Eve. The deadly landscape of 
the Underworld resembles a wintry field. 


As Mary was singing praises to the one she had born, 
extolling the infant she brought forth on her own, 

she who bore children in pain heard her, 

and rejoicing Eve cried to Adam: 

— Who has now sounded in my ears what I had hoped for? 


[..] 


Her voice alone has delivered me from the tribulations, 


34 Lingas 1995; Grosdidier de Matons 1977, 104. 

35  Seee.g. Frank 2009, 220-26; Eriksen 2010/2011; Arentzen 2017b, 171-73. 

36 1 Peter 4:6. 

37 Romanos, On the Nativity 11 8.5; (numbering follows Maas and Trypanis; my translation). 

38 As witnessed by e.g. Boethius, Consolation of Philosophy 3.12.55. For caves as entrances to 
the Underworld, see the contribution by Friese in this volume. 
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[..] 


the rod of Jesse 
has sprouted forth a branch for me, that I can eat and not die 
the Graced One (Y, xexapiTouévn). 


As you have heard the swallow [i.e. Mary] sing for me at dawn 
leave your deathlike sleep, Adam, and arise! 

Listen to me, your partner: 

I, who long ago made bodies fall, I now rise up.?? 


There is an aspect of comedy and gender play in this vision of Hades. Eve tries, 


but it is not easy to convince Adam; he says he has had bad experiences with 


women before: 


— I hear pleasant song, delightful warbling, 

but now the tone of the singing does not delight me, 

for itis a woman, and I fear her voice; 

Ihave experience; hence I am afraid of the female sex; 

while the sound enchants me as pleasant, the instrument rattles me.*° 


Finally, though, he shakes the weight from his eyes, lifts his head and opens his 


deaf ears. Eve continues insistently: 


— Sniff the moisture and burst into flower at once 

like an ear of grain erect, for spring has come to you; 

come, follow me to Mary and touch her undefiled 

feet with me now, and she will at once take pity (crAcyyvicrjoevou).*! 


Adam replies: 


39 
40 
41 


42 


— I recognize spring, woman, and I sense the delight 
that we fell from long ago; and I see 
a new paradise, another one, the Virgin.*?? 


Romanos, On the Nativity 11 3 and 4.1-4. 

Romanos, On the Nativity I1 5.5-9 

Romanos, On the Nativity 11 6.5—10. For a textual variant of the last two lines, see the 
apparatus in Maas and Trypanis 1963, 12. 

Romanos, On the Nativity 11 7.1-3. 
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With Eve’s exhortation and Adam’s recognition of Mary as a new paradise, 
the couple in Hades actually approaches the Virgin and prostrate them- 
selves at her feet. Adam weeps and moans. Romanos does not tell his readers 
whether the encounter happens in the Underworld or in the cave — these 
two places seem to be located adjacent to one another — but it develops into 
a dialogue between Eve and Mary where Eve tells her how difficult Adam is 
to live with - and Romanos lets the reader understand that Adam really is 
unbearable. 

But the Virgin approaches them with sympathy, as a mother worrying 
about her suffering children.^? Her eyes are filled with tears of compassion 
(tà omAdyyxva Étapéatreto) when she perceives the miserable couple.^^ She has 
come to Eve's rescue.# Heroically the Virgin exclaims: 


— Cease your lamentations, 
and I will be an ambassador for you to the one who is from me, 
and you must push away the calamity as I have given birth to joy; 
for to pillage all sorrows, I have come now, 
the Graced One.^6 


Mary’s advent in Hades marks the shift from sorrow to joy. She performs what 
one might call a vocal katabasis and proclaims salvation. While in Andrew’s 
homily the katabasis of the Theotokos at her death mimicked that of her son, 
in Romanos the katabasis of her voice prefigures that of the son. 

Here, in this version — more than in Andrew’s and Joseph's - Mary decides 
to intercede on behalf of humankind in Hades in a manner which almost 
resembles her behavior in the apocalypses cited in the introduction. The dif- 
ference is that in Romanos there is no frightening divine judge that she has 
to convince. She simply discusses Adam and Eve's case with her son (in the 
manger!) He will release them soon, he says, but Mary may go and tell them 
that they must wait a little longer. Of course, three decades is not a long time 
when you have already spent millennia in the Underworld. The presence of 
Mary's voice in Hades represents the beginning of new life and instigates their 
renewal. 


43 Romanos, On the Nativity 11 10. 

44 Romanos, On the Nativity II 10.5. 

45 Romanos, On the Nativity 11 12.1—2. 
46 Romanos, On the Nativity 11 10.7—11. 
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Memra on the Burial of the Mother of God 
by Jacob of Serug (c. 451-521) 


The fourth and earliest writer in this roundtrip to Mary’s Hades is a Syriac 
one. Jacob of Serug was an older contemporary of Romanos. He received his 
education at the school of Edessa; eventually he became a bishop in Batnan 
(modern-day Suruç). According to the manuscript, the hundred and ten verses 
long memra or verse-homily On the Burial of the Mother of God was first deliv- 
ered at a church council in Nisibis in the year 489:*7 


The 81st festal homily of St Mar Jacob, concerning the burial, that is, 
the departure, of the holy Virgin Mary, the Theotokos, and how she was 
buried by the apostles, which was spoken by him when there was an 
enquiry about it at the synod, while it was meeting in the church of St 
Mar Cyriacus the Martyr in the city of Nisibis, on the fourth day of the 
week, on the fourteenth of the month Ab [August].#8 


As is clear from the title of the homily, we now leave the world of Bethlehem 
and return to Mary’s Dormition. Jacob’s version is one of the earliest witnesses 
to a Dormition tradition. Like Andrew later, the Syrian bishop emphasized that 
everyone has to die, even the Mother of Jesus. 

In Jacob’s vision, Mary’s death becomes a cosmic event. Her body is placed 
in a cave and all of God's creation comes to celebrate:*9 


the air was utterly sanctified with sweet fragrance. 
New sounds were heard from all the birds, 
which were chanting in ranks according to their natures. 
All living creatures made a joyful sound of praise in their places; 
all the earth was stirred by their shouts of joy.°° 


The created world is in a state of euphoria; delightful sounds and pleasant 
smells fill the air. But Jacob goes further than this; not only does he imagine all 
kinds of living creatures to rejoice, but the world of the dead is also involved. 
The whole cosmos of both living and dead gather around: “The assembly on 


47 Fora general introduction to this memra, see Hurst 1990. 

48 Trans. Shoemaker 2003, 408. 

49 Jacob, Homily on the Burial 715; trans. Hansbury with slight modifications; numbers refer 
to the page in Bedjan’s edition. 

50 Jacob, Homily on the Burial 716. 
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high and that below cried out with one hymn.”5! The apostles are present 
and prepare her body, and the angels all arrive. The “demons [...] and the 
hosts of darkness,” on the other hand, flee from the scene, and afflicted souls 
are relieved.52 In Romanos we saw how the Virgins voice transgressed the 
borders between this world and the Underworld in the birth cave. In Jacob, 
it is as if there exist — in the moment of her burial in the cave — no borders at 
all. Even the deceased take part in the celebrations and are visited by Mary: 


On this day Adam rejoices and Eve his wife, 
because their daughter dwells in the place where they are 
gathered. 
On this day the righteous Noah and Abraham rejoice 
that their daughter has visited them in their dwelling-place. 
On this day Jacob, the honourable old man, rejoices 
that the daughter who sprouted from his root has called him 
to life. 
On this day let Samuel rejoice with Jeremiah, 
because the daughter of Judah dropped dew on their bones. 
On this day let also Isaiah the prophet rejoice, 
because she whom he prophesied, behold she visits him in the 
place of the dead. 
On this day all the prophets lifted their heads from their graves, 
because they saw the light which shone forth on them. 
They saw that death is disquieted and flees from within them; 
and that the gates of heaven are opened again and the depths 
of the earth. 
The prophets, the apostles, the martyrs and the priests who 
were gathered together, also the teachers and the patriarchs 
and the righteous ones of old. 
In heaven, the Watchers; in the depth, man; in the air, glory: 
when the Virgin Mary was buried as one deceased. 
The air dropped living rain on the bones 
of the sons of the Church.53 


51 Jacob, Homily on the Burial 718. 
52 Jacob, Homily on the Burial 715-16. 
53 Jacob, Homily on the Burial 716-19. 
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Mary visits the place where the dead forefathers dwell. She does not arrive as a 
wanderer in the landscape of Hades as in Andrew; she emerges rather as a holy 
presence and an invigorating force among the dead. They seem to wake from 
their sleep, and they lift their slumbering heads. She causes living rain and 
dew to fall on their dead bones. They are, in other words, about to regenerate. 

As we have already seen, such texts occasionally attract dedicated 
Christological interpreters, and Thomas Hurts, for instance, finds that the “link- 
ing of poetic structure with theological insight only underlines the fundamental 
Christocentric perspective" of this memra.** I do not find this entirely convinc- 
ing. The Marian imagery here is itself astonishing: according to New Testament 
chronology, Mary’s death necessarily takes place after Christ’s resurrection. 
Nonetheless, Jacob places the dead still in their graves when the Virgin arrives. 
Perhaps they are waiting for her? Whatever her son has started, the mother 
seems to complete as she fulfills the longings of the dead. She brings them joy 
and light. Like Romanos, Jacob entertains the notion that the work of freeing 
humans from Hades is carried out by the Mother and the Son in cooperation. 

Descending into Hades, Mary breaks down the natural borders of the world. 
As a token of life she dwells among the dead, and hence she disquiets and dis- 
pels death itself and calls the dead back to life; she provides open gates to both 
earth and heaven, and there is glory in the air. 


Nearing the End 


By resisting the impulse to read the Virgin Mary Christocentricly, we may dis- 
cover new motifs. The four examples that I have discussed represent the time- 
span between the fifth and the ninth centuries. They also represent the linguistic 
realms of both Greek and Syriac, and they exemplify different genres and festive 
occasions. The Kanon on the Akathistos stages the relationship between Mary 
and Hades in an incarnation and Annunciation context and thus shows her as an 
agent in the battle with the forces of death. Romanos clearly makes a Christmas 
connection between the Virgin and Hades, highlighting her powers as a Mother 
of the Christ Child. Both Jacob and Andrew explore her transfer from the land 
of the living, via the realm of the dead, to the realm of God. Stephen Shoemaker 
has pointed out that “the early Dormition traditions agree rather remarkably on 
Mary’s final location after her death: almost without exception they conclude 
with Mary's transfer in body and/or soul to the Garden of Paradise.”55 


54 Hurst 1990, 99. 
55 Shoemaker 2006, 86. 
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In the narratives discussed in this article, the association between the 
Virgin and Paradise persist. It is worth noting, however, that these authors do 
not feel a need to assert that Mary ends up in Paradise; they suggest rather 
that Mary opens up Paradise for the world — or she simply comes to replace 
Paradise as she herself turns into the corporeal locus of salvation. In relation 
to Hades a similar picture emerges: the question is not whether she ends up 
there — hardly any Christian author of the Byzantine period would hold that 
Mary finds her final resting place in Hades — but the question is what she does 
to Hades and how she relates to the dead there. The four examples show us 
a Mary who defeats Hades and substitutes its form with her own body; she 
discovers Hades' hidden topography and guides the dead through its regions; 
she preaches — and even constitutes — joy and resurrection among its inhab- 
itants. In a word, she furnishes the dead with open channels from Hades to 
the heights of Paradise. All the examples underscore her life-giving powers. 
As opposed to the later apocalypses, neither of these homilies and hymns por- 
trays Hades as some sort of penal hell, and they do not seem to imagine that 
Hades has any power after Mary has intervened. None of them renders the 
Virgin as an antagonistic voice vis-à-vis God. Hence they play out a different 
sort of interaction between Hades and Mary, where she, in alignment with her 
son, confronts the Hadean forces. 

These compositions were written by a Sicilian monk in Constantinople 
during the Iconoclasm, a bishop in Crete who grew up in the Caliphate, a Greek 
Syrian in Constantinople before the emergence of Iconoclasm and Islam, and 
a Syrian bishop in the middle of the Chalcedon conflicts. As such they are not 
useful for tracing a straight line of development, but they do reveal that the 
Virgin-in-Hades motif resurfaced in a great variety of Christian contexts. What 
the texts have in common is that they have all been performed in the middle of 
an ecclesiatical assembly, in an important Christian center. In all these various 
settings, the Byzantine Theotokos was a woman who related to, challenged, 
and eventually overcame or neutralized Hades. 

This study is in no way exhaustive; it is more than likely that there are other 
hymns or homilies between the fifth and the ninth century that somehow 
connect the Virgin and Hades. By engaging texts written by towering figures 
of the period, however, I have indicated that the motif, despite its miscella- 
neous forms, is the opposite of a marginal phenomenon. Apocalypses like the 
ones treated by Baun can always be disparaged as popular tales, as products 
of an unpleasant, eccentric, and unsophisticated imagination — although 
we do not know who composed them and for whom. Liturgical texts, on 
the other hand, were performed publicly in the ecclesiastical assemblies; 
they give us glimpses of official policies and commonly held views. Various 
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writers in numerous centers were convinced that Mary had something cru- 
cial to do with the downfall of Hades; not only narratives of Christ’s birth, 
and the Virgin's causal parturition, tell of her impact. Byzantines — whether 
they be speakers of Greek or Syriac — imagined that Hades found his nemesis 
in the Theotokos. The weakening of Hades emerged directly from Marian 
actions, and the liturgical authors subjugated the landscape of decay to the 
vivifying body of the Virgin. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Why did Hades Become Beautiful 
in Byzantine Art? 


Henry Maguire 


Our enquiry begins with a comparison of two versions of the Anastasis, or, to 
give it its English name, the Harrowing of Hell, when Christ descended to Hades 
after his Crucifixion and rescued Adam and Eve, and with them the rest of human- 
ity, from the clutches of death. One version is a painting in an eleventh-century 
Anglo-Saxon manuscript, the Tiberius Psalter, where we see Hell portrayed as the 
open jaws of a gigantic horned beast (Figure 15.1).! At the lower left, beneath the 
feet of Christ, appears the bound figure of Satan, who has bestial features, a long 
snout and fangs, and long claws growing from the ends of his fingers. The charac- 
terizations of Hell and the devil in this manuscript have many parallels in other 
works of Western medieval art.? The second version of the Anastasis is a late 
eleventh or early twelfth-century Byzantine mosaic in the church at Daphni, in 
Greece (Figure 15.2)% Here, in contrast to the Western painting, Hell, or Hades, 
appears as a naked man with a human head, whom Christ tramples under his 
feet. There is little that is deformed, grotesque, or bestial about the Byzantine 
personification of Hades — on the contrary, he has a beautiful and well-formed 
human body. Only the pained expression of his face betrays his utter defeat by 
the power of Christ. This portrayal of Hell is not a deformed monster, rather he 
evokes the ancient god Hades, with his disheveled hair and beard. He resembles 
the image of Hades seen in Classical works of art, such as a third-century Roman 
floor mosaic of the god abducting Persephone, which is in a pagan mausoleum 
under St. Peter's Basilica in the Vatican.^ 

This, then, is our question: why was the personification of Hell humanized 
and comparatively beautiful in the Byzantine Anastasis? Why did not the 
medieval Byzantine artist make him bestial and ugly, as the Western medieval 


1 London, British Library, Tiberius C.v1, f. 14r. On the iconographic type, see Haney 1986, 118-19. 

2 See for example the miniatures in the 12th-c. Winchester Psalter, London, British Library, 
Cotton Nero C.Iv, f. 24 (Haney 1986, 118-19, figure 23) and the Winchester Bible (Oakeshott 
1945, pl. XXII). 

3 Diez and Demus 1931, 69-72, figures. 100 and 102. 

4 Mausoleum I; Zander 1995, 47-48, figure 112. 
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FIGURE 15.1 Tiberius Psalter, London, British Library, Tiberius C.vi, f. 1 4r. The Harrowing of Hell. 
SOURCE: COPYRIGHT THE BRITISH LIBRARY BOARD. ALL RIGHTS 
RESERVED. 


painters and sculptors did? Was it merely a lingering reverence for antique art, 
or were there other forces at play?5 


Personifications of Hades in Byzantine Art 


To answer the question, it is necessary first to briefly review the personifi- 
cation of Hades in Byzantine art — for he was by no means always beautiful. 


5 Weitzmann 19718, 210-11, figs. 194-95, and Weitzmann 1971), 267, posited the ancient 
iconographic type of Herakles dragging Kerberos out of the Underworld as a source for 
middle Byzantine portrayals of the Anastasis. 
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FIGURE 15.2 Daphni, mosaic. The Anastasis. 
SOURCE: AUTHOR. 


Then an attempt can be made to explore the rationale that lay behind the 
images. Our survey begins with a small group of Byzantine Psalters that date 
to the ninth century. Some of the marginal miniatures of these manuscripts 
characterize Hades as a grossly fat giant in order to convey the idea of his 
huge appetite for the souls of the dead. The immediate source of this visu- 
alization was a tradition in Byzantine texts, going back to the fourth century, 
which described Hades as insatiable and all devouring. Its ultimate source, 
however, was the Old Testament; in Isaiah, for example, we read that “Hades 
has enlarged itself and opened its mouth without measure." Thus, in a paint- 
ing of the ninth-century Chludov Psalter in Moscow, which illustrates Psalm 2, 
we see a grotesquely obese naked giant sitting on the ground as he draws the 
naked souls toward him - the inscription at the side identifies his victims as 
“the sinners in Hades.” As Emma Maayan-Fanar has pointed out, this portrayal 
of Hades as solid and fleshly clearly distinguishes him from Satan, whom the 
Byzantines conceived of as being dark, shadowy, and insubstantial.? 


Eastmond and James 2007, 179-80. 
Isaiah 5:14. 
Moscow, Historical Museum, Ms. add. gr. 129, f. 8v. 
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Eastmond and James 2007, 179; Maayan-Fanar 2006, 94-96, figure 1. 
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FIGURE 15.3 Naples, Museo Nazionale, sarcophagus fragment. Odysseus with the Cyclops 
Polyphemos. 
SOURCE: GERMAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, ROME, NO. 63.636. 
PHOTO: KOPPERMANN. 


The corpulent Hades of the ninth-century marginal Psalters has been asso- 
ciated with Byzantine folklore,!° but it is also possible that the inspiration was 
ancient portrayals of the giant cyclops Polyphemos, who ate the companions 
of Odysseus. In Roman art, such as a fragment of a sarcophagus in the Museo 
Nazionale of Naples, the giant Polyphemos is shown with a distended belly, with 
bunched hair, a large moustache, and a thick round beard, like the Hades of the 
miniatures (Figure 15.3).!! On the sarcophagus, the cyclops rests his foot on one of 
his disemboweled victims, while Odysseus, on the left, brings him a cup of wine. 


10 Kartsonis 1986, 140. 
11 Mango 1963, 68, figure 4. 
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A twelfth-century Byzantine writer, Constantine Manasses, wrote an ekph- 
rasis, or formal description, of an ancient stone sculpture of Polyphemos that 
must have been similar to the carving in Naples.'? This ekphrasis has recently 
been discussed in an article by Ingela Nilsson.$ Constantine Manasses 
described the obese giant as: 


wild and well fed [...] with a gigantic body, fearsome to behold, and more 
like a beast and a wooded mountain than a civilized bread-eating man. 
His hair was thick and squalid, his teeth were many, and his brows were 
terrible to behold [...]. The hairs of his beard were twisted [...] his neck 
was thick, his shoulders broad, and his mouth gaping wide open, so as to 
gulp down whole herds of animals [...]. One could see his stomach dis- 
tended and full of meat, heavy with its load of food [...].* 


This description by a Byzantine writer has much in common with the characteri- 
zation of Hades in the Chludov Psalter, where we have a kind of grossly distended 
Polyphemos, who devours the souls of the dead. The choice of such a model for 
Hades would have been natural in view of the Byzantine understanding of Hades 
as all consuming. 

A different visualization of Hades can be found in a miniature accompa- 
nying Psalm 67 in the same manuscript, which shows him as a man lying 
prostrate on the ground.!5 On his lower body stand his formerly captive souls, 
reaching up to Christ who appears in a mandorla above. The head of Hades is 
shown in profile as a grotesque caricature with an open mouth, a long protrud- 
ing tongue, long streaming hair, and a deformed cranium. In this miniature 
his body is colored a dark blue, a feature that suggests that here Hades is con- 
flated with the devil. Both in Western medieval and in Byzantine art and writ- 
ing a shadowy, dark, black or blue appearance was associated with demons.!6 


12 Sternbach 1902, cols. 83-85. 

13 Nilsson 2011, 123-36. 

14 Constantine Manasses, Description of the Cyclops (Sternbach 1902, col. 84): l'éypanto 8£ 
ó xburwip «eb»tpoqóc TIC Kal dyptog [...] TO epa TMEAWPLOG, idEtv popepóc, eic Opa U<AMov> 
xai öpoç xat&putov ÉElooduevos T &vOownov citopeyov xal uepov, Sacd¢ Thy xduny, oy uv 
THY KOUNV, no<AdÇ> tàc yvaBous, 8etvóc tàs dqpdc [...] al Tod nwywvos Tpiyes EBoatPLXODVTO 
[...] edraying 6 abyyy, of Got edpets TO otópa EdpvXavdés xoi Tocodtov, olov xai haç dyéAag 
Opeupatwv xatantety [...]. Hv idei [...] xat Yaotépa nepuoonpévyy xot Bopác nenAnopevyy xai 
Bapouuévnv Pdp<tw> Tops. 

15 Moscow, Historical Museum, Ms. add. gr. 129, f. 63v; Maayan-Fanar 2006, 99-100, 
figs. 7-8. 

16 Maayan-Fanar 2006, 101; Hatzaki 2009, 35. 
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As Anna Kartsonis has shown, an apparent conflation of Hades with Satan 
also occurs in literature." Whereas the Gospel of Nicodemus differentiates 
between Hades and Satan by describing the two characters as being in dia- 
logue with each other, a homily by Pseudo-Epiphanius refers only to a single 
“tyrant” in the Underworld, who is described with images appropriate to the 
devil, such as a trampled snake or a bitter dragon.!? 

In the tenth century we begin to find a new visualization of Hades, which 
occurs primarily in depictions of the Anastasis. It is exemplified by an ivory 
in the Hermitage Museum, where the carver has given to Hades more normal 
human proportions and appearance.!? Here, though Hades is thick set, he is 
not obese. His lips are slightly parted, but his teeth are not bared. There is 
nothing grotesque about his portrayal, if one excepts the slight dishevelment 
of his hair. The only connection with Satan is the presence of fetters around 
his wrists and his ankles, for, according to the Gospel of Nicodemus, Satan was 
chained and imprisoned in Hades at Christ’s Resurrection.20 

In Byzantine art from the tenth century onwards we find a division between 
the ways that Hades is portrayed in the Anastasis and in other contexts, such 
as the Raising of Lazarus or the Last Judgment. In the Anastasis the monstrous 
aspects of Hades are diminished, and his association with Satan is muted. By 
contrast, in the Raising of Lazarus and in the Last Judgment he appears more 
bestial and satanic. A very unusual portrayal of the Raising of Lazarus occurs in 
the Barberini Psalter, which was produced in Constantinople towards the end 
of the eleventh century.” In this miniature, Hades appears as a giant beneath 
the scene of Christ bringing the dead man to life. The soul of Lazarus is seen 
escaping on a ray of light that leads from the giant to Christ. Hades grasps his 
broad stomach with his arms, as if the act of vomiting forth one of his souls has 
left him with a belly-ache. He also has a beast-like head, resembling that of a 
dog. This is the only example known to me of a Byzantine artist representing 
Hades with a human body and the head of an animal, although, as we have 
seen, hybrid representations of this kind were common in Western portrayals 
of Hell. 


17 Kartsonis 1986, 74. 

18 Patrologia Graeca 43, cols 452C, 456A-B. 

19 Evans and Wixom 1997, 147-48, no. 93. 

20  Maayan-Fanar 2006, 97. On the Gospel of Nicodemus, see also the contribution by Ainalis 
in this volume. 

21 Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Ms. 372, f. 48r.; Maayan-Fanar 2006, 97, figure 4; Eastmond 
and James 2007, 182, figure 16.5. On the representation of Lazarus in Byzantine literature 
of the twelfth century, see the contribution by Nilsson in this volume. 
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FIGURE 15.4 Torcello Cathedral, mosaic on west wall. Last Judgment. 
SOURCE: ALINARI/ART RESOURCE, NY. 


Besides the Anastasis, the most common context in which to find por- 
trayals of Hades in post-iconoclastic Byzantine art was the Last Judgment, 
where he was shown presiding over the fiery torments of the damned. For 
example, in the great mosaic on the west wall of the Cathedral of Torcello, 
whose iconography is Byzantine, Hades appears in the lower right area of 
the composition as a naked man with shaggy white hair contrasting with 
the deep blue color of his skin (Figure 15.4).?? There is a hint of hybrid- 
ity in the beast-like claws of his toes. His two eyes, looking to the left and 
right respectively, give him a wild look. This portrait of Hades corresponds 
well with the description of the devil in the tenth-century life of Saint 
Andrew the Fool as “having savage eyes and striking terror mixed with dis- 
gust into anyone who looked at him.”?3 It also corresponds with Manasses’ 
description of the bestial features of Polyphemos, with his wild hair and 
claws. The fearsome appearance of the Hades at Torcello, together with his 


22 Andreescu 1972, 183-223, figure 15. 
23 Rydén 1995, vol. 2, 114: dmnyplouévos Exwv tod dpbarvods xot tpópov gE dnõiaç tw 
Yewpodvtt xabElompATTOMEVOS. 
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pronounced blue coloration, definitely associate him with Satan. Hades is 
also given a dark color in depictions of the Last Judgment in manuscripts 
and panel paintings. This can be seen, for example, in a mid-twelfth-century 
icon at Mount Sinai, where the color of Hades’ skin is black rather than 
blue.24 As at Torcello, this satanic Hades can be seen on the right side of the 
composition, among the figures of the damned. Part of his figure has been 
lost, but the black color of his legs is still visible. 

In contrast to his appearance in the Last Judgment, the characterization of 
Hades in tenth- to twelfth-century portayals of the Anastasis is distinctly toned 
down. Though his skin color is sometimes somewhat darker than that of other 
actors in the screen, he is not usually shown as completely blue or black.”5 In 
many cases there is little apparent distinction in coloration between Hades 
and the other figures, as can be seen in the early twelfth-century mosaic at 
Daphni, where his complexion is largely white (Figure 15.2). Only the blu- 
ish tints of the shading in his stomach and hair hint at his satanic nature. 
At Daphni the voracious appetite of Hades is referred to very discretely, by 
the glimpse of two teeth in his slightly opened mouth. His disheveled hair 
expresses his wildness, and his contracted brows express the agony of defeat, 
but he is not given the claws of a beast. Here his association with Satan is pri- 
marily conveyed by the chains binding his hands and feet, rather than by his 
physiognomic characteristics. 


The Problem of Hades in Images of the Anastasis 


It is now time to turn to the rationale that governed these images. The first 
point to be made is that in all of the Byzantine portrayals Hades was shown 
naked, or naked except for a loincloth. A reason for this can be found in the 
sixth century hymns of Romanos the Melodos, who evoked the privation of 


24 Velmans 2002, 206, pl. 177. See also the painting of the Last Judgment in the 11th-c. 
Gospel Book in the Bibliothèque Nationale in Paris, gr. 74, f. 51v., where also Hades is 
given a dark coloration: Omont 1908, vol. 1, f. 51v.; Angheben 2002, 106, figure 1. 

25 Thus, for example, in the miniature of the Anastasis in the 10th-c. Lectionary in the 
Russian National Library, St; Petersburg, MS. gr. 21, f. 1v, the body of Hades is colored 
white with dark brown shading (Kartsonis 1986, figure 62); in the fresco of the Old 
Church at Tokalı Kilise his flesh is appears somewhat darker than that of Christ (Epstein 
1986, figs. 37, 40); while in the fresco of the church of St. Barbara at Soğanlı his body is 
modeled in a light and dark brown color, but is not completely blue or black (Restle 1967, 
vol. 3, figure 440). 
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Hades because he had been stripped of everything by Christ.26 The nakedness 
is all the more apparent in images of the Anastasis, such as that at Daphni, 
where the pale body of Hades contrasts with the magnificent gold garments 
of the victorious Christ (Figure 15.2). But there remains the question of why 
Hades was portrayed as relatively beautiful in Byzantine icons of the Anastasis, 
with his gluttonous and diabolical character played down, in contrast to his 
more monstrous appearance in other contexts such as the marginal Psalters 
and the Last Judgment, not to mention the frightening hybrids imagined by 
Western artists. 

An answer to this question may be sought in the nature of the canonical 
image of the Anastasis, which was central to Byzantine worship, but was also 
inherently problematic. The Anastasis was a preeminent example of the type 
of image that could cause unease to the Byzantine viewer, since, along with 
Christ and his prophets, it gave prominence to an unholy figure, that of Hades. 
There is an interesting passage in an early ninth-century treatise against the 
iconoclasts by the Patriarch Nikephoros, which highlights the difficulties for a 
Byzantine viewer. Nikephoros wrote that the iconoclasts had a special objec- 
tion to depictions of the Anastasis. Quoting the arguments of an imagined 
iconoclast opponent, Nikephoros wrote: 


With the icons of Christ it is necessary to depict at the same time abomi- 
nations and other evils that we should shun, such as Hell being trampled 
underfoot at the Anastasis, the devil being made impotent and over- 
thrown, and other things of this kind. We inadvertently prostrate our- 
selves before all these at the same time.” 


In other words, the iconoclast objects that in the traditional image of the 
Anastasis, both Christ and Hades, whom he identifies explicitly as the devil, 
are exposed to the veneration of the viewer. Nikephoros rejects these argu- 
ments by saying that evil is shown in the Anastasis as trampled under foot, 
and without the least honor. Nevertheless, the iconoclast touched on a real 


26 Romanos the Melodos, Lazarus II, 10; Resurrection IV, 18, 20, 30; Grosdidier de Matons 
1964-81, vol. 3, 210, vol. 4, 522, 524, 536. On the representation of Hades in Romanos 
the Melodos and other hymnographers, see the contribution by Arentzen in this volume. 

27 Nikephoros, Antirrheticus 111, 37 (Patrologia Graeca 100, col. 436): AM& tats eixot 
Xptoxo0, paci, xoi Écepd tiva THY BSeAvutav xal ànyyopevpévwv ouvdlaypdperou, otov we éni 
THS dvactdcews 6 ns Matobpevos, Kal Oii oXoc xatapyobpevos xot xorca o0 óuevoc, xoi Et TL 
tovtolc npocéoixe. AavOavevtws dé xol tata cuumpooxuvettat. Trans. Mondzain 1989, 228. 
See also Kartsonis 1986, 139. 
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fear, namely that the honor paid to Christ in the image might also pass to 
Hades.?8 

The difficulty in portraying Hades was more acute in the case of the 
Anastasis than in other contexts. As one of the major feast icons, the Anastasis 
was endlessly repeated in wall paintings, mosaics, and panel paintings. On the 
other hand, the inventive depictions of Hades in the marginal Psalters were 
hidden away, where relatively few eyes could see them. Moreover, in the Last 
Judgment, as we have seen, Hades usually occupies a relatively insignificant 
location to one side of a composition crowded with figures (Figure 15.4), 
whereas in the Anastasis his appearance is central. 

The problem was compounded by the fact that the Byzantines associ- 
ated the defeat of Hades at the Anastasis with the overthrow of idols. The 
Chludov Psalter provides an illustration of this association. On the page 
opposite the painting of Hades yielding up his souls to Christ, discussed 
above, there is another miniature that depicts the prophecy of Daniel about 
Nebuchadnezzar's dream of the idol made of gold, silver, brass, iron, and 
clay? In the king's dream, this idol was shattered by the stone that had 
been cut out of a mountain without hands. In the painting, which is now 
much abraded, we see the rock falling from the mountain and the broken 
remains of the idol below. In Byzantine thought, the rock was associated 
with Christ, who came miraculously from the womb of the Virgin and who 
crushed simultaneously the palaces of Hell and the temples of the idols.?9 
For example, in a homily on the Birth of the Virgin, the ninth-century patri- 
arch Photios followed a denunciation of pagan myths with the following 
exegesis: 


From the barren and fruitless womb comes forth the holy mountain, 
from which has been cut without hands a precious cornerstone, Christ 
our God, who has crushed the temples of the demons and the palaces of 
Hell together with their domination?! 


28 When! discussed this text with a colleague from Cyprus, she told me of an incident in her 
childhood, when she was required to kiss an icon of St. George on horseback killing the 
dragon. The problem was that, as a child, she could not stand high enough to kiss St. George; 
she could only reach the dragon. So she made the veneration with extreme reluctance. 

29 Moscow, Historical Museum, Ms. add. gr. 129, f. 64r. 

30 Corrigan 1992, 37-40, figure 50; Maayan-Fanar 2006, 100, figure 8 

31 Photios, Homily IX, The Birth of the Virgin 10 (Patrologia Graeca 102, col. 561): Tò öpoç tò 
&ytov, x THs Éphuou xai &ydvov utpas mpoepxetau, ¿č od tunel dveu xetpàv AlBog Évriuos 
àxpoywviatoç Xpiotòç ó BEdS viv, và Tv Saupovey Teuévn, xod TK TOD dou Gacic, adTH 
tupavvidt cuvetoupev. Trans. Mango 1958, 175. 
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In the miniatures of the Chludov Psalter the meaning of the dream is indicated 
by the depiction of the Virgin and Child in a clypeus above the mountain, and 
by the juxtaposition with the broken figure of Hades giving up his souls on the 
facing page. 

A similar association of the stone falling from the mountain and the destruc- 
tion of idols occurs in a sermon on the Presentation of the Virgin by the eighth- 
century Patriarch Germanos: 


Hail, O most rich and shady mountain from God, in which was raised up 
the reasoning lamb bearing our sins and afflictions; from which the stone 
cut without hands was rolled, and crushed idolatrous altars [...].?? 


In the Anastasis, therefore, Hades could be seen not only as Satan, but also as 
a pagan idol, an identity which rendered his image all the more problematic in 
the context of Christian worship. 

To solve the dilemma of portraying Hades in the Anastasis, Byzantine artists 
could have resorted to three options. The first option would have been to den- 
igrate Hades by reducing his size vis-à-vis that of Christ. This was, effectively, 
the solution that they employed in representing another major feast scene, the 
Baptism. In early Christian representations of this episode, theJordan was por- 
trayed in the same manner as a pagan river god, as we can see in the late fifth 
or early sixth-century mosaic in the dome of the Arian baptistery in Ravenna 
(Figure 15.5).° Although the river raises his right hand to acknowledge the 
lordship of Christ, he is an imposing presence, almost dominating the more 
slender smaller figure of his master beside him. After iconoclasm, however, 
artists downgraded the figure of Jordan, with his pagan associations, reducing 
him drastically in scale, as can be seen in the damaged mosaic of the Baptism 
at Daphni, or in the better preserved mosaic in the somewhat earlier church 
of Hosios Loukas (Figure 15.6).?^ The reduction in size of the old god greatly 
reduced the danger of veneration. But Byzantine artists did not adopt the same 
strategy in the case of Hades in icons of the Anastasis. At Daphni he is almost 
on the same scale as Christ (Figure 15.2). One reason for this equivalence must 


32 Homily on the Presentation of the Virgin (Patrologia Graeca 98, col. 308): Germanos, 
Xaipotc, Tò ¿x tod God midtatov xal xatdoxtov Spec, £v à 6 Aoyucdç &uvòç Extoagels Tas NUAV 
duaprias xai tag vósouc ÉBdotasev, cE o0 6 dyetpdtuntos AiBoç xvAtabels, Bapods EldwAtxods 
ovvebAacev. See Corrigan 1992, 39. 

33 Deichmann 1958, pls. 251-4; Deichmann 1969-1989, vol. 1, 209-12; vol. 2, part 1, 
254-55. 

34 Diez and Demus 1931, 57-60, pl. X1, figure 6. 
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FIGURE 15.5 Ravenna, Arian Baptistery, dome mosaic. The Baptism with the River Jordan. 
SOURCE: AUTHOR. 


be that diminishing the size of Hades would also diminish the scale and signif- 
icance of Christ's triumph; Christ had to be given a credible adversary. 

A second strategy to avoid the problem of potential veneration was to show 
Hades from the back, as can be seen on a twelfth-century ivory now in Berlin 
(Figure 15.7).55 Here the face of Hades is no longer visible; we only see his long 
flowing hair together with his hands tied behind his back. But this iconogra- 
phy was extremely rare, probably because, like diminishing the magnitude of 
Hades, it was too much of a denigration of Christ's opponent. It was necessary 
to see the suffering on the face of Hades in order to savor the fruits of Christ’s 
victory. 

The third option for presenting Hades to the Byzantine viewer in a more 
acceptable way was to play down the aspects of the image of Hades that were 
seen as problematic, particularly his association with Satan and his identifica- 
tion with idols. For this reason, in icons of the Anastasis Hades was not colored 
too emphatically in the manner of demons, in blue or black. Nor did he appear 
as a hybrid creature, incorporating bestial features, because in the eyes of the 


35 Staatliche Museen zu Berlin, Skulpturensammlung und Museum für Byzantinische 
Kunst, no. 343; Goldschmidt and Weitzmann 1930-1934, vol. 2, no. 217, pl. 70. 
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FIGURE 15.6 Hosios Loukas, Katholikon, mosaic. The Baptism with the River Jordan. 
SOURCE: JOSEPHINE POWELL PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF SPECIAL 
COLLECTIONS, FINE ARTS LIBRARY, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Byzantines figures that combined human and animal elements had a special 
association with pagan idols. In another part of his treatise against the icon- 
oclasts, Nikephoros characterized idols as incongruous inventions like: “the 
shapes that the pagans fatuously and irreligiously invent, such as of tritons, 
centaurs, and other phantoms.” Nikephoros defines idols as hybrids, what 
another Byzantine author, writing in the tenth century, called ludicrous com- 
binations of “different natures and faculties.”37 

In their portrayals of the Anastasis, therefore, Byzantine artists after 
the ninth century did not wish to make the body of Hades resemble the 
Byzantine idea of the pagan idol - that is, an animal hybrid. Nor did they 
turn him into a huge obese monster like Polyphemos, whose representa- 
tion in stone was described by Constantine Manasses as an “idol.”38 Instead, 


36  Nikephoros, Antirrheticus I, 29 (Patrologia Graeca 100, col. 277): To òè eldw ov dvundpxrov 
TWOV xol àvumoctátovy dvaTAacua, ómolac dH Tivas “EMmves om^ &ovvecia xoi ato, 
Tevcóvov twa xod Kevcotüpoy xal dMwv pacudtwy ody DPETTHTWV Loppac AVATAGTTOUIL. 

37 Antony of St. Sophia, Encomium of St. Alypios; Halkin 1963, 189-91 (describing a sculp- 
ture of the god Pan). 

38 Sternbach 1902, col. 85. 
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FIGURE 15.7 Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Skulpturensammlung und Museum für Byzantinische 
Kunst. Ivory of the Anastasis. 
SOURCE: STAATLICHE MUSEEN ZU BERLIN, SKULPTURENSAMMLUNG UND 
MUSEUM FUR BYZANTINISCHE KUNST, JORG P. ANDERS, 1977. 


the Byzantines showed Hades more discretely, with a normal human shape, 
but plainly conquered by Christ, with his naked body trampled underfoot 
and his face exhibiting the emotions of pain and defeat. In creating icons 
of the Anastasis, Byzantine artists had to compromise; on the one hand 
they needed a credible adversary for Christ, whose visible anguish in defeat 
could counteract the mortal onlooker’s anguish at death; on the other hand, 
they had to diminish the difficulties inherent in portraying Hades by de- 
emphasizing the characteristics that would identify him with Satan and 
with idols. 
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Conclusion: Byzantium and the West 


In conclusion, it is appropriate to return briefly to the Western examples 
of the Harrowing of Hell, and ask why it was that Western artists were not 
subject to the same concerns and scruples as their Byzantine counterparts 
when it came to depicting the body of Hades. Why did they show him 
with such relish as a monster? The answer to this question may lie in the 
Byzantine attitudes toward images, which differed from those in the west. 
The Byzantines believed that icons of Christ and of the saints gave a special 
access to their prototypes. The viewer contacted the holy person through 
his or her image, and the holy person responded to the viewer through the 
image. Thus the icon was an opening into the world of the spirit. For this rea- 
son, the Byzantines developed a system of schematic portraits that enabled 
each of the major saints and prophets to be identified in their images, 
which were held to be true likenesses.?? For example, if one were to take 
the Old Testament kings rising from their graves on the left of the Anastasis 
at Daphni (Figure 15.2), each corresponds to his normal portrait type in 
Byzantine art: David has a short white beard, while Solomon is beardless. 
Even without reading the inscription attached to an image, the venerator of 
an icon would know exactly to whom he or she was talking. 

In the West, on the other hand, portrait images functioned more as sym- 
bols of the spiritual world than as windows opening into it. Western artists 
did not develop consistent portrait types for most of the saints, since there 
was no need for them. In the West, images of the saints were considered to 
be not so much true likenesses providing a privileged means of access to 
the holy persons, but rather conventional signs that had no direct link to 
the spiritual. 

The difficulty with the Byzantine understanding of images was that it could 
apply as much to pagan idols, and to depictions of the devil, as it did to por- 
trayals of Christ and his saints. If an icon of Christ gave direct access to Christ, 
could not this also be true of an image of a river God, or of Satan, or of Hades? 
In the West this problem was less important, because, in general, all images, 
whether sacred or profane, were held to be signs, without direct connection 
to their prototypes. Ostensibly, the role of Christian images was not to be wor- 
shipped, but only to remind and to instruct.*? This Western position was laid 
out already in the late eighth century in the Libri Carolini, the Carolingian 


39 Maguire 1996, 5-99. 
40 Maguire 2012, 103-5. 
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response to the Second Council of Nicaea, which had approved the venera- 
tion of icons. In the words of the Libri Carolini: “We reject nothing except the 
adoration of images [...] and permit images in churches not for adoration, but 
as reminders of the deeds of salvation and as decoration for the walls.’ But, 
the author adds, “the Greeks worship walls and painted panels and so con- 
sider themselves to have a great benefit of faith in that they are at the mercy 
of painters."#l 

It was this state of being “at the mercy of painters” that caused the 
Byzantines difficulties with viewing the Anastasis. The invention of 
Byzantine artists was constrained by the connection of images with their 
prototypes, which implicated all images in the possibility of veneration, 
whether holy or unholy. The artist had to negotiate a way around poten- 
tially difficult subjects, such as Hades. For Western artists, on the other 
hand, the problem was less acute; the shadow of adoration was cast less 
strongly, leaving them free to portray Hell in any context in any way that 
they liked. 
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CHAPTER 16 


Hades Meets Lazarus 
The Literary Katabasis in Twelfth-Century Byzantium 


Ingela Nilsson 


As with most other elements of the Greek tradition, Hades remained part 
of Byzantine artistic practices and underwent numerous transformations 
throughout the centuries.* While the previous chapters of this volume have 
focused primarily on Hades in a Christian setting,! I shall here turn to rhetor- 
ical and literary elaborations of the katabasis motif, belonging rather to the 
secular sphere - though any such distinction, as we shall see, remains arbitrary 
and perhaps even misleading. My primary focus is the twelfth century, the so- 
called Komnenian period of literary experimentation and intense interest in 
the ancient Greek tradition, not least in the authors and works of the Second 
Sophistic, such as Lucian. It is not very surprising that such a period produced 
not one, but several sophisticated reworkings of Lucianic descents to the 
Underworld, often combined and intertwined with both Homeric and Biblical 
material. My aim here is to present that material and discuss its function(s) in 
the socio-cultural context of twelfth-century Constantinople, with a special 
focus on two ethopoeiae by Nikephoros Basilakes.? With the help of these two 
rhetorical exercises we can study both Hades as a setting and Hades imperson- 
ated, while also considering the educational and intellectual settings in which 
such elaborations could be seen as relevant and entertaining. 


The Hades of Rhetoricians in the Twelfth Century 


The most well-known Byzantine round trip to Hades is the anonymous Timarion, 
a Lucianic dialogue in which the protagonist Timarion describes his experience 


I should like to thank Adam Goldwyn and Charis Messis for reading my draft and offering 
useful criticism at short notice. This chapter has been written with support from The Swedish 
Foundation for Humanities and Human Sciences within the frame of the research network 
Texte et récit à Byzance. 

1 Seethe contributions by Ainalis, Arentzen and Maguire in the present volume. 

2 Nikephoros Basilakes, Progymnasmata, ed. Pignani 1983, no 39 and 45 (Ethopoeiae no 10 

and 16). English translation by Beneker and Gibson 2016. My focus on the twelfth century 
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of Hades to his friend Kydion.? At the time of the narration, Timarion is safely 
back in Constantinople, but his near-death experience appeared as he was trav- 
elling back from Thessalonike, where he had taken part in the Demetria — the cel- 
ebrations of St Demetrios, patron saint of Thessalonike. Timarion fell seriously ill 
and was taken to Hades by two “shadowy and dusty-looking creatures,” but as it 
turns out they had made a mistake. A forensic inspection of his soul, undertaken 
by Asklepios and Hippokrates, showed that there were still pieces of flesh cling- 
ing to it, so Timarion was not quite dead and the soul was taken back to his body. 
The court procedures and the investigation in Hades took some time, during 
which Timarion could explore the Underworld in the company of his former 
teacher, Theodore of Smyrna. These at times rather detailed experiences take 
up most of the narrative and the Hades of Timarion turns out to host a mixture 
of ancient and Byzantine characters, living together in apparent harmony in this 
surprisingly nice realm of the dead. 

The Timarion has received a fair amount of scholarly attention in the last 
few years, partly because of the increasing interest in twelfth-century litera- 
ture and culture, partly because of an increasing understanding of mimetic 
and educational practices. The dialogue is usually understood as a satire of 
contemporary society, its political and religious arrangements, and/or as a 
parody or cento of ancient Greek literature, especially Lucian.^ There is no 
apparent conflict between these two readings; a text that is composed as a 
parody (building on, but not necessarily making fun of the previous tradition) 
can at the same time function as a satire (expressing criticism of and ridiculing 
contemporary society). However, a recent study by Byron MacDougall sheds 
new light on both the text itself and previous interpretations of it by convinc- 
ingly showing how the Demetria in the Timarion are modelled on Heliodoros' 
description of the festival at Delphi in the Aithiopika.S This particular scene — 
Timarion's description of Thessalonike and, not least, the local governor - has 
been seen as particularly ‘real’ or even ‘documentary’, serving as evidence 


and Basilakes means that some material from both this and other periods will be left out; for 
satirical uses of Hades, see the contribution of Marciniak in the present volume; for a fuller 
survey of katabasis in Byzantium, see Lampakis 1982. 

3 Timarion, ed. Romano 1974. English translation by Baldwin 1984. 

4 The first serious reading of the Timarion was Alexiou 1982, a fundamental study on which all 
subsequent analysis necessarily depends; as regards both satirical and parodical aspects, see 
also Alexiou 2002, 100-11. Fora focus on religion, philosophy and politics, see Kaldellis 2012 
and Krallis 2013. For more attention to education and literary imitation, see MacDougall 
2016 and Nilsson 2016. 

5 MacDougall 2016. 
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for the dating of the dialogue and the identification of certain characters.® 
While the literary imitation of Heliodoros’ novel not necessarily contradicts 
the presence of contemporary references, it should still encourage us to think 
more carefully about the relation between content and form — parody and 
satire. And as noted by MacDougall, his reading means that “we learn some- 
thing more about the cultural horizons of our author and his twelfth-century 
Constantinopolitan context” and, perhaps above all, “the Komnenian period’s 
interest in the past as a ‘mirror’ to the present." 

In a similar way, the Underworld is used as a ‘mirror’ of the upper world, not 
only in the Timarion but also in other texts of the same century. In a less known 
Hades dialogue composed by a certain Basil Pediadites,® we find a “thinly veiled 
satire” of the regime of Andronikos I, composed shortly after his death.? As noted 
by Paul Magdalino, this is the only Lucianic dialogue that can be related to a 
specific political episode. With the help of contemporary sources, most notably 
the History of Niketas Choniates, we may identify both the unnamed logothete 
who arrives in Hades with his head cleft in two (Stephen Hagiochristophorites) 
and his killer (Isaak Angelos).° The judges of the Underworld, Minos and 
Rhadamanthys, first ask the shadows of the logothete's victims how he should 
be punished, but they eventually decide to wait until the newly executed tyrant 
Andronikos arrives in Hades, so they can be punished together. Similar identifica- 
tions have been attempted in the case of characters appearing in the Timarion," 
but they remain much more uncertain, simply because the text seems to reflect 
a general tendency rather than a specific episode. 

Underlying both texts is undeniably the Lucianic tradition of staging dia- 
logues in Hades,!* which makes it relevant to briefly consider the status and 
use of Lucian in the twelfth century. In the first complete survey of the use 
and imitation of Lucian in Byzantium, Charis Messis shows how the learned 
Byzantines’ relationship with Lucian changed over time in relation to cultural 


6 See Kaldellis 2014, 117, and MacDougall 2016, 137 with further references. 

7 MacDougall 2016, 150. 

8 Basil Pediadites, Hades dialogue (Against Hagiochristophorites), ed. Manaphes 
1976-1977. 

9 Magdalino (forthcoming). 

10  Magdalino (forthcoming). See also the contribution by Marciniak in this volume. 

11 The most interesting example is the probably subversive encomium of a certain member 
of the Palaiologos family, on which see e.g. Alexiou 1982 and 2002, 105-7; Kaldellis 2012, 
278-80 and 286; Mullett 2013, 256-57. Cf. now MacDougall 2016, complicating matters 
considerably. 

12 On the Lucianic dialogues featuring the motif of katabasis, see the contribution by 
Nesselrath in the present volume. 
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changes in Byzantium: each period “rediscovered Lucian in their own ways and 
according to their own cultural, literary and educational needs"? The combi- 
nation of an elegant Attic style with a mocking gaze made Lucian useful in so 
many ways, and he became the perfect model for authors who were striving for 
social distinction and lucrative positions in society: 


The Byzantine man of letters, like Lucian himself once, had to learn to 
skilfully manage the various aspects of subversion in the political domain 
as well as invective and personal attack in the professional sphere. 
Lucian's style provides the necessary encoding and ritualisation of ver- 
bal aggression. Its 'satirical' characteristics accordingly become, both 
implicitly and explicitly, one of the privileged media of communication 
between writers and scholars in Byzantium. 


In the twelfth century — “the golden age of Lucian in Byzantium"5 — Lucian is 
used both in educational settings and, as a result, in literary production as a 
whole.!6 To mention but a few examples, grammar exercises — so-called schede, 
introduced in the eleventh century and very popular in the twelfth — attest to 
the presence of Lucian in teaching.” The Dialogues of the Dead have a promi- 
nent place in this material, which clearly affected the subsequent works of the 
students. An anonymous Lucianic cento, preserved in Codex Ambrosianus gr. 
655 and there referred to in Italian as "dialogo Greco ad imitatione di Luciano,’ 
can probably be dated to the twelfth century? This text stages a dialogue 
between Charon, Hermes and Alexander the Great, composed almost entirely 
by lines drawn from Lucian's Dialogues of the Dead and Dialogues of the Gods, 
combined with an Aesopic fable.’ It is difficult to place such a text within an 
educational setting or beyond, but in either case it shows how central Lucian 
was to the production of prose in Byzantium. 


13 X Messis (forthcoming). For another recent study of Lucianic satire, focused on the twelfth 
century, see Marciniak 2016. 

14  Messis (forthcoming). 

15 Messis (forthcoming). 

16  Markopoulos 2006, 89. 

17 Fora recent introduction to schedography, see Agapitos 2014. For exercises based on 
Lucian, see Vassis 2002 on the ms Vaticanus Palatinus gr. 92, 56 (no. 133: paraphrase of 
Lucian's Kataplous); 62 (nos. 191 and 193: paraphrases of passages from Lucian, both 
from Avatobüvcec à eds), and Manaphes 1976-77 on the Marcianus gr. XI 31, 311 (two 
anonymous schede based on two Dialogues of the Dead). 

18 Karsay 1971. See also Lampakis 1982, 94-95, and Garland 2000-2001. 

19  Christidis 1980. 
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The same tendency can be noted on higher levels. Well-known scholars and 
writers of the Komnenian period, such as Eustathios of Thessalonike and John 
Tzeztes, frequently refer to Lucian, and Theodore Prodromos goes one step fur- 
ther and writes his own satirical texts in a Lucianic vein, as does his student 
Niketas Eugenianos.?? Lucian himself is often referred to as rhetor (pytwep) — the 
same term that was used for contemporary rhetoricians working for the court, 
i.e. the authors themselves. One could even speak of a sort of authorial identifi- 
cation with Lucian in this century, implicit but distinct, and probably based on 
the strong presence of Lucianic texts in education.?! This relationship to Lucian 
is necessary in order to understand the appearance of not one, but several round 
trips to Hades in the Komnenian period, and the way in which they are staged. 
As noted above, one of the key persons that Timarion meets in the Underworld is 
his former teacher, Theodore of Smyrna - the person who has supposedly taught 
the author to handle the katabasis as a literary motif, based on the dialogues of 
Lucian. The form becomes a metatextual device, creating powerful links to the 
tradition in which the author works and with which he identifies. 

Against this background, it seems to make perfect sense that Nikephoros 
Basilakes (c. 1115 to after 1182), a prominent teacher and writer in 
Constantinople, chose Hades as a setting for two of his ethopoeiae. Basilakes 
was an instructor of rhetoric, becoming Teacher of the Apostle (818&oxoXoc tod 
&moctóAov) about 1140. As teacher at the so-called Patriarchal School attached 
to the Hagia Sophia, he would have been responsible for teaching the letters of 
the Apostles, especially the Pauline epistles. As many of his peers, he probably 
also held the office of imperial notary (votéptos), which means that he had close 
connections to both the court and the church.?? There is no certain way of dat- 
ing the progymnasmata that have come down to us, but they may have been 
composed during this rather early phase of his career.?? Other works include 
orations and letters, a collection of which has been provided with a prologue 
by the author, describing his career as rhetor and teacher in Constantinople.?^ 


20 For the Prodromic satires, see Romano 1999 and Migliorini 2010; also Cullhed 2016b. 
Prodromos's student, Niketas Eugenianos, wrote the satirical dialogue Anacharsis or 
Ananias, on which see Cullhed (forthcoming). For a fuller account of the 12th-c. satires 
with further references, see Messis (forthcoming). 

21 Cf. the use of Homer in authorial self-representation in the 12th century, on which see 
Cullhed 2014. 

22  OnBasilakes' life and works, see Garzya 1970; on his career, see Browning 1962, 181-84; 
Magdalino 19932, 49-51. On the patriarchal school, see also Magdalino 1993b, 325-30. 

23 Papioannou 2007, 357. 

24 Ed. Garzya 1984, 1-9. Fora recent analysis, see Pizzone 2014. Basilakes also wrote schede, 
discussed in his prologue; see Agapitos 2014, 8-10. 
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The rhetorical progymnasmata were “preliminary exercises” which would 
take students through the different stages of prose composition.?5 According to 
Aphthonios, who had composed the most influential handbook in Byzantium, 
there were fourteen such exercises arranged in an increasing order of diffi- 
culty.26 The ethopoeia was number eleven in this sequence, aimed at represent- 
ing the character of a mythological or historical person through their speech, 
according to the pattern ‘What so-and-so would say in a given situation’. The 
ethopoeia holds a prominent place in the collection of Basilakes, which con- 
tains 27 ethopoeiae out of 56 progymnasmata in total (under the categories 
of fable, narration, maxim, refutation, confirmation, encomium and etho- 
poeia).2” This is not very surprising in light of the central place of ethopoeiae 
in Byzantine rhetorical education and in twelfth-century literature. Moreover, 
many progymnasmata, such as the ekphrasis and the ethopoeia, would func- 
tion both as exercises for students and as literary works in their own right, 
intended to entertain and impress both patrons and peers. With these obser- 
vations in mind, let us look more closely at the two ethopoeiae in which Hades 
is represented. 


Ajax and Odysseus in Hades 


Let us first consider the ethopoeia that is staged in Hades (no 16): “What Ajax 
would say when he sees Odysseus in the flesh in Hades" (Tivag dv etro Adyous 
6 Atag, iSwv &v “Ady tov 'O8vccéa petà oœuatos).28 As all ethopoeiae, it begins in 
medias res with the expression of the pathos of the narrator, here in the form 
of a question. 


Is that Odysseus here in the flesh, or has my vision been distorted again 
and have I gone mad? But it is not possible to be ill when one’s body no 


25 See Kennedy 2003, Webb 2001 (practice). On progymnasmata and their significance 
for Byzantine education, see Schiffer 2010; for Komnenian literature, see Nilsson 2014, 
139-45. 

26 On Aphthonios in Byzantium, see Kustas 1973, 22-23. Translation in Kennedy 2003, 
89-127. 

27 On the ethopoeiae by Basilakes, see Roilos 2005, 33-40; Papaioannou 2007; Gaul 2014, 
263—65; Nilsson 2014, 145-52. 

28 The English translation by Beneker and Gibson 2016 appeared just in time for me to use it 
for the final version of this article. In the following I cite both their translation (with a few 
revisions) and their slightly revised version of Pignani's edition. References are to lines in 
Pignani 1983. 
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longer survives. While I was still alive I lost my mind, and having made 
good use of the sword, I freed myself from shame, and from the body 
itself. These things no longer exist: there is no madness and mental confu- 
sion, no distorted vision, no hostile Athens. That man is truly Odysseus — 
Odysseus, enemy to the gods, the schemer, whom I myself once snatched 
away from the midst of Trojan swords. And so I fell upon a sword myself; 
that is how he repaid me. But how can this be? A descent to the realm of 
Hades in the flesh is strange. Perhaps he eluded Kerberos by some trick; 
perhaps he deceived Hermes, to whom he ascribed his deceptions. 
‘Odvaceds odtog évtavbol peràh cwpatos À Stéotpantal por Tà TH¢ Sipews 
adbig xoi palvoa xal pv oùx gott vocety, Ste py TÒ cáp mepleo tty. "Eo 
dé, xal nepiwv etl, TOUS Aoylouods amEBarAov xal, mods xalpdv TH kiper 
XENTAMEvOS, TÅG aloydwys EuavTov adT® TH coperti MPOTATEAVTA. Odx ETL 
taco, oùx ETL pavia xol ppevàv napapopå, oùx 0pBaudY Stactpogai, 
où mokëmos Anv. 'Odvaceds obtog dAnOdc, "Odvaceds 6 Ocoic exOpdc, 6 
mavodpyos, 8v tyw note uécov Eipdv dgnpnaca Tpwixdv. Toryapodv adtds 
£ic E(poc evertecov, voti pot TÀ AUTPA dmEdwxev. AMA nÊ; Ev "Atdov peta 
cœuaros napåðočoç Y) xd&o8oc. "Hrov SdAw napade tov KépBepov, tou xoi 
TOV Eppnv mapexpovouto, öv tots SdAotg adtd¢ ETEVpApETO.2? 


A first concern here is the fact that Odysseus arrives in the Underworld 
“in the flesh" (petà owuartos), which is impossible or at least paradoxical 
(ev “Adov petà cwpatoç TAPdSOEOS Y) x&0o8oc). We have already encountered 
this problem in the Timarion: the protagonist had to return to the upper 
world because he had not quite left his bodily form.3? Odysseus is alive — yet 
another sign of his treacherous nature. Ajax now turns to Hermes, elaborat- 
ing on the tricks played on the god by Odysseus, who “now wanders in the 
realm of Hades and meddles in the affairs of the Underworld" (vôv ¿v "A8ov 
Ot&yet xol moAUTpaypovel tà UO yÿv).51 He then catches sight of Odysseus’ 
armour and sword, “the sword that made me thrust another sword into my 
side” (¿p à xata ths nAeupác Elpos Étepov WOnca), expressing his bitterness 


29 Basilakes, Ethopoeia 16, 1-13. 

30 This is the case made by Theodore of Smyrna on Timarion's behalf, accusing the “corpse 
conductors’ (vexporourot) of “snatching away a soul from a body that is still living” (duxv 
aroondey tod cwpatos ett Corus Exovtoc), referring to the “laws of the dead" that “expressly 
state that no sound should be brought down to Hades before the body is fatally damaged” 
(Timarion 32-34). The process ends in a decision stating the same thing (Timarion 41). 

31 Basilakes, Ethopoeia 16, 19-20. 
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at Odysseus’ actions while Ajax “still had a body" (£v cogat) - his winning 
the armour of Achilles, which supposedly led to Ajax killing himself.3? In 
desperation, Ajax now turns to Palamedes — another of the Greek warriors 
wronged by Odysseus at Troy?? — asking him to summon the judges of 
the Underworld (Aiakos, Minos, Rhadamanthys), who will perhaps judge 
Odysseus for his misdeeds, so that “like another Tantalos, he will receive a 
stone as recompense for the many stones launched at you” (Ailov wç Go 
Tadvtaros A petar vv TOMA Alw &xelvav avtimowov).34 

The comparison between Odysseus and Tantalos moves on to one between 
Odysseus and Sisyphos, culminating in the statement that Odysseus is the son 
of Sisyphos, emulating him: “Hades has been wronged by both father and son: he 
released the father's soul from the depths of the pit, and he received the son before 
he had discarded his body. The one abused the ascent, while the other, in turn, 
abused the descent." (IIpóc mated¢ xai modes, dupotepwlev “Atdys notxyntat, TaTpôs 
boyy Ex uécou xevOudvoc amoBarwv xai maida rw Td cot exdbvta SeEduevoc. 
‘O pv nepi thv dvodov Éxaxodpynoev, 6 dE nepi THY xdbodov abOig HoeBycev.)3> The 
ethopoeia ends in the despair of Ajax, forced to watch Odysseus entering Hades 
and still remembering the past, in spite of having drunk from the river Lethe — if 
this does not end, he shall have to escape: 


I will go somewhere into the depths of Hades. O Plouton, Aiakos, and all you 
gods of the underworld, may I never again recall the armor and the madness 
caused by it, and may I never again see Odysseus. Otherwise I will have to 
abandon Hades, as I once abandoned the earth, and descend again from 
here into Tartaros. 


IIopeücopau nepi mov tovs “Adov puxovc. Févorto òh uot, à MAottwv xai Alaxë 
xai mévtes orto yiv Geol, te cà OAM xal THY Ex’ Exetvots paviav elc voDv adOt¢ 
AotBety, wnt’ adbtov ideîv 'O8vcc£a. "H Sejoet ot xod tov “Ardy dronet, wç 
TAAL THY fjv, xai xatraddvar rdv Evdevde elc Teotapov.36 


A number of literary strands come together in this ethopoeia, primarily the 
Ajax narratives of Homer’s Odyssey and Sophocles’ Ajax. Homer is rather 


32  Basilakes, Ethopoeia 16, 24-33. 

33 Palamedes is also the topic of another progymnasma in the Basilakes collection, 
Diegema 15. 

34  Basilakes, Ethopoeia 16, 33-39. 

35 Basilakes, Ethopoeia 16, 51-55. 

36  Basilakes, Ethopoeia 16, 70-75. 
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vague about the way in which Ajax dies, though his death is ascribed to 
the dispute between Odysseus and Ajax over the armour of Achilles. As 
Odysseus descends into Hades, Ajax is the only spirit that does not want 
to speak to him: “still full of wrath for the victory that I had won over him 
in the contest by the ships for the arms of Achilles” (Od. 11.544-46: [...] 
xeyoAwmevy elvexa vixens, / mhv gv. ¿yò vixnoa Gixabôuevos mapa vnuci / 
tedyeotv dug’ AxUMo [...]). Odysseus speaks to him, praising him and asking 
him to subdue his wrath (Od. 11.553-62), but Ajax refuses to respond and 
descends silently back into the shadows of the Underworld (Od. 11.563- 
64). A fuller version of the story, or perhaps rather a prequel, is offered in 
Sophocles' Ajax, where Ajax is so infuriated and insulted after Odysseus has 
been awarded the armour that he wants to kill the judges, Agamemnon and 
Menelaos. Athena intervenes by “clouding his mind" so that he kills a flock 
of sheep instead of the Greeks. As he comes to his senses, covered in blood, 
he is so ashamed that he kills himself, after having uttered the proverbial 
“But the noble man must either live well or die well" (Ajax 470-80: dM’ 1j 
KAAS Cv Ñ xaç tebvynxevan / tov edyevÿ xph). 

In Basilakes’ ethopoeia, it is clear that these events have taken place, but that 
Ajax still blames Odysseus for his suicide and hates the look of the armour for 
which they fought: 


I cannot bear to look upon my own killer; because of him I thrust the 
sword into my side. I cannot bear to see my own suit of armor, whose 
original wearer, having fallen dead, I snatched away from Trojan insult 
and which, dying myself, I lost through insult. 


où pépw Tov ¿pòv adtoyetpa BAémetv, 8v 8v Td Elpos Emo xatà THS TAEUPA. 
od pépw Thy uv ravorAlav dpav, ho necóvta tov dmAitmv Üppeoc ÉEnpraoa 
Tpwixiic, xal, teAcutav, adtdc elc bBow &&énecov.?7 


This is surely the Ajax that refuses to speak to Odysseus in Homer's ver- 
sion, the character that silently moves into the shadows of Erebos. He is the 
perfect character for an ethopoeia, not only because he is associated with 
anger and pathos, but also because in Homer he does not speak. The present 
ethopoeia thus can be seen as a direct response to the Homeric episode, 
offering the words that Homer (or his narrator Odysseus) never recorded. 


37 Basilakes, Ethopoeia 16, 65-69. 
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At the same time, this is the Ajax of Sophocles, who in the well-known 
verses 430-33 underlines the hero’s Sprechender Name: 


Aiai! My name is a lament! 

Who would have thought it would fit 
so well with my misfortunes! 

Now truly I can cry out — aiai! — 

two and three times in my agony. 


alot: tig dv tot’ Web’ WS’ Érwvuuov 

tobpov Evvoicet voa tots Éuoîs xaxoic; 
vOv yap mé&peatt xoi dig aide ¿pol 

xal Tpiç: voto otc yàp Kaxots ivtvyyávw.38 


In Basilakes’ ethopoeia, the suffering Ajax of Homer thus recovers the lament- 
ing voice of Sophocles, only now put forward in prose. Such a combination of 
two narrative traditions is quite reasonable in light of the educational setting 
in which Basilakes and his students were active. While Homer’s position in 
Byzantium was central and undeniable, not the least in the twelfth century 
with the Commentaries on the Homeric songs by Eustathios of Thessalonike 
and the Allegories of the Odyssey and the Iliad by John Tzetzes,% Ajax was 
one of the Sophoclean plays of the so-called Byzantine triad — a play that 
all Byzantine students had read and were familiar with.*? This explains the 
appearance of lines 470-80 cited above in, for instance, the Alexiad of 
Anna Komnene, who writes about how her father Alexios I Komnenos cites 
Sophocles in an emotional moment of speaking to his men.# This close knowl- 
edge of both the Homeric and the Sophoclean Ajax prepared a contemporary 


38 Sophocles, Ajax 430-33. There are many different translations of this tricky passage; here 
Ihave chosen to cite Herbert Golder's translation in Burian and Shapiro 2010. 

39  OnHomerin the twelfth century with a special focus on Eustathios, see Cullhed 2016a, 
18*—-25*. See also the introduction to the translation of Tzetzes' Allegories on the Iliad, 
Goldwyn and Kokkini 2015, vii-xxiv. 

40 On Sophocles in Byzantine education and culture, see Easterling 2003. The triad of 
Sophocles was composed of Ajax, Electra and Oidipus Rex. 

41  AnnaKomnene Alexiad, 2.10.13; on this passage, see Neville 2012, 165. As noted by Neville, 
itis possible that the Sophoclean quote had become a proverbial expression by the twelfth 
century, but it also reads well as an allusion to Ajax in the Sophoclean context. Cf. Buckley 
2014, 38 and n. 3 on another citation from Ajax (646-47) in the Alexiad (1.1), probably not 
referring to Ajax personally but rather to a tragic narrative mode. On the Sophoclean lines 
and their transmission also in collections of excerpts, see Easterling 2003, 327. 
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audience - whether students or more advanced literati — for the kind of char- 
acter study that we find in Basilakes' ethopoeia, making it part of a longer tradi- 
tion and at the same time offering a new narrative and rhetorical angle. 


Hades Meets Lazarus 


In the second ethopoeia (no 10), “What Hades would say when Lazarus is 
raised from the dead on the fourth day," we find the Classical tradition merging 
with that of the Bible, both the Old and the New Testament. This is particu- 
larly interesting in light of the longer tradition of ethopoeia: although we know 
of three poetic ethopoeiae featuring biblical characters dating from the fourth 
century, there are no prose ethopoeiae on such themes until the early twelfth 
century, written by Nikolaos Mouzalon - Basilakes' teacher.*? Of the 27 etho- 
poeiae in the Basilakes collection, 14 feature Christian characters while only 
no. 10 mixes pagan and Christian in a manner that seems rather striking and 
that reminds us of the Timarion.*? 

As already noted, the narrator here is Hades himself, expressing his emo- 
tional reaction at the resurrection of Lazarus — the loss of his authority 
and power: 


Alas, I who expected to see and experience everything before I had a dead 
man snatched away from me! After this burial I experienced the intol- 
erable, I saw the unexpected, and I have been deprived of my authority 
over the departed. Alas, we who rule the Underworld in vain! What kind 
of kingdom will we rule, if after we receive the dead we are deprived of 
them, and if after holding them fast, we do not hold them forever? I tore 
a soul from a body and, although already confident in my mastery, I have 
been despoiled of my power at the very height of my power, and although 
ruling over the dead, I am insulted by those still living. 


"OQ mevta npôtepoy idetv Te xai mabeîv EArions iyw T] vexpov dipoupe9f]vou! Kai 
pETÀ THY Exqopdy ënaðov ta &vónoiota, eldov tà ampocddxnta, TEPInONLAL 
TOUS Emi xoig oiyouévols Fecpovs. "OQ uåtyv U0 yv xpatobvtEs Nets! Ttva 
tabtyy apxiv &pEouev, el xal età TO AorBety dpoatpovpeda xal, xaTACYSVTES, 


42  Seethe introduction by Beneker and Gibson 2016, xii-xiii, with further references. 

43 On the Christian themes in Basilakes, see Pignani 1983, 43-44; Roilos 2005, 33. In gen- 
eral, the overtly erotic themes have attracted more attention than the Christian; see the 
works cited above, n. 27; also Beaton 1996, 24-25. 
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elg TEAOS oùx ExoLEV; Puyyv dnéonaca cwpatoç xal, TO xporcety HON app, 
Tap’ ATV THY TOÔ KpateEty xuv TO xpåtoç ATOTETVAMUO Kal, VEXPOV EXWV 
THY doy, Toi ye TEptodow Ett repiofpltopou. 44 


Hades goes on: “From where does this strange new war come to us? Who, 
although having a mortal nature, has boasted even against death?” (IIó0ev 6 
xarvòç odtog HUty TdAELOG Tiç, BuyTV Exwv pÜoiv, xai Bavdtov xatHAaCovedaato;) — 
a rhetorical question that he immediately answers himself: “I am being 
attacked again by the Jews” (EE Tovdatwv adéig Be&AAopat).45 Hades has con- 
quered all people, he says; only the Jews have given him problems, starting 
with the prophet Elisha. Elisha mocked Hades in life, by raising the dead, and 
then in death, by raising the dead by the touch of his own dead body.** So did 
his teacher, Elijah.^? It is now their descendant, says Hades, who causes him 
trouble: 


This man has undermined my rule; more than any other, this man has put 
an end to death, does not let the dead be, and does not let go those who 
are destined to die. I shoot my deadly arrow, and the wounded person 
suffers the utmost pains, but as soon as this man comes and threatens the 
disease, it immediately departs in flight. 


oütóc uou thy &pyy|v mapecdAevaev, obtog bmép Toùs Movs dv£Avce THV 
dvdAvaiv xai KElevous oùx && xai mecetv UEMovTas oùx dginaw. Enaginut 
TIPOS TEAEUTHV TO BEAOS &yo Kal ó TpwBEÏ &AyeT tà Éoyara: 6 à’, EvOdS £A0ív, 
ETATEIAEI TOL TH vóoq xal rapayxpua olyetat, Seametevovoa.48 


This has happened repeatedly, says Hades, so that dead people escape the laws 
of death and live even after being deprived of their bodies.*? We recognize 
the motif from the previous ethopoeia and the Timarion: a dead person has 


44  Basilakes, Ethopoeia 10, 1-10. 

45 Basilakes, Ethopoeia 10, 10-14. 

46 Elisha first raised a boy from the dead while he was still alive (4 Kings 4:8-37). After his 
death, a dead man was put in his grave and when he came in contact with the corpse (or 
bones) of Elisha he came alive (4 Kings 13:20-21). 

47 Elijah is said to have ascended to heaven in a whirlwind and thus cheated Hades (4 
Kings 2:11). 

48  Basilakes, Ethopoeia 10, 31-36. 

49  Basilakes, Ethopoeia 10, 36-45. For the other two resurrections accomplished by Jesus, 
see Matthew 9:18-26 and Luke 8:41-55 (the daughter of Jairus) and Luke 7:11-15 (the 
only son of a widow). 
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no body and should therefore not be alive; alternatively, a person with a body 
cannot descend to and spend time in Hades. This (still unnamed) man has 
now achieved the impossible: he has “restored to life a man — alas! a dead man 
who had already spent time in Hades. I inflicted mortal wounds and he died; 
I tore him from his body, and he offered no resistance.” (oby anAds dvO0pomnov 
teOvyxdta twwoev, AAN dvOowrtov, otpor, vexpóv xai &v “Ardou ypovicavta. "EBoOXov 
TH Kalola Kal TÉRTTUXEV, ATÉOTATA TOÔ CWATOÇ, Ó Ò’ oùx dvtEtetve.).5° It is not 


until now that the man is named: 


He [Lazarus] claimed that an ally would come and prophesied an attack 
against me, but I considered this absurd and believed that it was all non- 
sense. I asked him who the ally was, and he said “Jesus.” I merely heard 
the name, and from that moment I suspected that the dead man would 
be taken away. 

TÚULAXOV HxEl Epacxe xod Y] yet uot MpocEeMEpavteveto, yÙ Ò’ ÉTOLOUUNV 
KATHYEAWY xal Añpous Elva mdvtas évdutCov. Envðóunv xoi cic 6 Evuuayoc, 
ó dE tov ‘Imooûv £Aeyev. "Hxouca xal uôvor Tv xAfjotw xal tò evtedOev 


€ 0 


bnwntevov THV dpaipectv.5! 


In the following passage, the days of Lazarus in Hades are described in some 
detail, including the corporeal decay of his body (“His body had already began 
to smell, and time had torn apart the joints of his limbs,”” 
ddwde xal Teg THY ue Gv dpuovias 6 xpóvoc Stegtacev), making Hades think that 
he may not leave after all.52 And yet, on that fourth day, Jesus comes and orders 
him to release Lazarus. There is reason to cite this long passage in full, since it 


H8y Tı xal Tod cwuatos 


represents the emotional (and paradoxical, in a rhetorical sense) climax of the 
ethopoeia. 


But alas, the sudden scheme! Alas, the surprise attack! Jesus came, he 
wept, and seeing his tears I though his suffering was human, and I, the 
wretch, became confident from this that I would not suffer at all. The 
grave opened up, but I still did not comprehend the battle; for the fact 
that his body had already been broken down was also breaking down 
my fear and making me confident that his body would no longer be 
able to possess a soul. I considered all those who have come back to life 


50  Basilakes, Ethopoeia 10, 44-45. 
51 Basilakes, Ethopoeia 10, 46-50. 
52  Basilakes, Ethopoeia 10, 56-59. 
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after death, and I found that they were all absolutely dead after the first 
day, but — O earth and laws of Hades and divine laws of nature! Jesus 
rebuked, ordered and threatened, and I did not endure the threat. But 
Lazarus flew out of my hands and put on his body, and that great pas- 
sage of time was refuted, and the slackness of his body again received 
a new unifying bond. 


AM à tí)c à0póac &rifouAfc! “O ths EEaigvys ériOéceoc! *Hxev, Éddxpuoe 
xal, Sdxpvov iðwv, TO máOoc uv dvOpcmtvov xoi TO UNdev ct naei 6 
Og(Xotoc evteddev &Odpprca. 'O tpos dvewyel, tyw Ò odx elc vobv ett Tv 
uev ÉAduBavov: tò yàp Hoy XeX0090t Td ua ude TOO 8£ouc eEEAve xal 
Oappety emote: pnxett puyhv nabetew Suvycecbat. "EdoyiGouny voc, scot 
xoi peta Teheuthv PeBiwxact, xol petà mputnv Muépav sig TO MaVTEAES 
xelpevous ğnavtaç eüpioxov: 6 dé, © y xoi “Atdov vouot xoi Gecpol picews, 
éveBptunoato, Énétaëev, ÉnpnelAnce xai thv rev ody drmveyxa. ‘O dé Lov 
TOV xetpàv AMEMTY xol TO THUD Evedu xal ó TOALS &xelvoc XPOVOS NAEYXETO 
xoi TÒ TOD cwpaToç naperuévov xotyóv orüOtc ÉdÉYETO oúvåegpov.53 


Again, the emphasis on the corporeal reactions to death and the bond between 
body and soul is strong, almost medical in its description of the “slackness” of 
the dead body (supposedly the loss of rigor mortis) and close to the scientific 
deliberations in the Timarion. Hades becomes a sort of forensic examiner who 
has misjudged the corpse delivered to his office, cheated by Jesus, transgress- 
ing the laws of nature. His attention thus shifts from Lazarus (who is already 
lost) to his still enigmatic enemy: “Will I ever receive this enemy in my hand? 
Will I ever master my attacker? I hear that the rest of the Jews are at arms, and 
perhaps thanks to this I will not be unlucky” (Apa déGouat mote tov mode pov 
todtov elc xelpas tyw; Apd mote xpathow tod BaMovtoc; MavOdvw tovs Aotrods 
Tovdatoug omAiZecbatr xal thy toto TÒ uépoc oùx atuyñoouar.)5+ The time of 
narration is the time of Lazarus’ resurrection and accordingly a time before 
Jesus’ own death at the hand of “the other Jews" (tod¢ Xotrobc Toudatous),°> so 
the rumours that Hades refer to anticipate Jesus’ own descent into Hades — 
a typical motif in Byzantine art, well-known by the contemporary audience. 
Still, Hades does not remain confident, but adds a note of suspicion, referring 
to the nature of Jesus — another thoroughly discussed topic in orthodox soci- 
ety: “But alas, I again have a suspicion about the future: I fear that Jesus may 


53  Basilakes, Ethopoeia 10, 59-72. 
54  Basilakes, Ethopoeia 10, 73-76. 
55 On the origins of the myth of Jews as “Christ killers," see Cohen 2007, 15-70. 
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be a god,56 even if he is mortal in appearance.” (AW ofuot rdv dTonTEUS Td 
UÉMov, dédonca uh xod Osóc À, udev Ovintodg Td paivôuevov).57 

In the context of this volume, the representation of Hades’ emotional reaction 
to Jesus, his nature and his workings, offers an interesting example of the fre- 
quent co-existence of the pagan and the Christian strands of Greek tradition in 
Byzantine literature. For a twelfth-century reader, Hades was as much part of the 
Christian as the pagan tradition, and this kind of ethopoeia would probably point 
as much in the direction of hymns as to Homer and Greek myth. As noted by 
Herber Hunger in his seminal history of Byzantine literature: “Auch hier erinnert 
man sich an die Anastasis-Kontakia des Romanos, in denen Hades und Thanatos 
als Personen auftreten und von Christus im Kampf überwunden werden."58 And 
yet, this deliberate and at least in part playful merging of Christian and pagan 
narrative elements is rather different from the earlier inclusion of Hades in 
apocalypses, hymns and hagiographies, and also from later Byzantine uses of 
the katabasis motif in the Palaiologan romances.5° Within the rhetorical sphere, 
form is everything and (pagan) Hades can safely be given both voice and narra- 
tive agency, without threatening (Christian) society.9? And in either case, within 
Basilakes' storyworld Hades seems aware of his somewhat gloomy future — his 
"zweifelhaften Zukunftsaussichten,' as Hunger put it: he will soon be literally 
placed under the foot of Jesus, under the rule of Christianity. 


The Significance of a Literary Katabasis 


The use of the katabasis motif in Byzantine literature offered an attractive 
possibility to stage meetings between the two contrasting and complementing 


56  Beneker and Gibson 2016 translate "I fear that Jesus may even be God,” which is correct 
but does not reflect the storyworld of the ethopoeia: Hades is not a monotheist, so even if 
the 12th-century reader may grasp the linguistic ambiguity of the passage and read it as 
Beneker and Gibson, Hades is likely to intend rather “a god" (like himself). 

57 Basilakes, Ethopoeia 10, 77-79. 

58 Hunger 1978, 113. On Romanos the Melodos, see the contribution by Arentzen in the 
present volume. 

59 Cupane 2014 and Moennig 2014. The katabasis motif in this context refers rather to 
the journey into another dimension and the image of the terrestrial paradise, shared 
by several Palaiologan romances (Livistros and Rhodamne, Belthandros and Chrysantza, 
Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe). 

60 Beck 1974, 22; cf. Roilos 2005, 34-36. 

61 For the iconographic representation of such imagery, see the contribution by Maguire in 
this volume. 
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aspects of the Greek tradition, on the levels of both content and form. With 
Homer and the Lucianic dialogue as a basis — the latter being, at the same time, 
a take on the Platonic dialogue — authors could add textual and narrative ele- 
ments from later periods and thus stage literary and philosophical encounters 
within a recognizable story-world such as Hades. In the Timarion, such strat- 
egies were taken to their extreme, which caused a later Byzantine reader to 
react against the anonymous author’s “ungodly” representation of Christians 
and pagans.9? While parts of Basilakes’ two ethopoeiae resemble the Timarion 
(Hades as narrative setting, the encounter between Christians and pagans, the 
interest in forensic details and corporeal decay), they are much more rhetori- 
cal set pieces and could in that capacity probably escape moral and theological 
critique. As exercises they were highly useful for Byzantine students and as 
models they were equally useful for senior writers, offering ways of handling 
narrative and linguistic aspects of a complex tradition such as the Greek. 

The combination of pagan and Christian elements was simply a crucial 
and inevitable part of the rhetorician's task. Basilakes himself offers a case in 
point, and he was not unique in twelfth-century Constantinople. As teacher 
at the Patriarchal School and imperial notary he was expected to handle these 
partly overlapping roles, offering orations — sometimes perhaps even encomi- 
astic speeches to the emperor$? — that would reconcile various parts of the 
Greek heritage. A professional man of letters in this position had to be both a 
teacher, a politician and a theologian, which means that we cannot draw any 
strict line between the domains of school, court and church in twelfth-century 
Constantinople.®* After 1150 Basilakes became involved in a theological 
debate over the nature of the eucharist, concerning the question of whether 
the sacrifice was for the Father alone or for the Trinity. Two synods in 1156 and 
1157 decided that the latter was orthodox, which meant that the first was the 
heretical view. Basilakes, who had sided with Soterichos Panteugenos, promot- 
ing the ‘wrong’ view, was condemned and banished to Philippopolis (Plovdiv in 
Bulgaria).55 This event shows how important it was for a professional rhetor to 


62 For Akrolites’ text, see Romano 1974, 42-45; English translation in Baldwin 1984, 24-28. 
On the attitude of Akropolites, see Alexiou 2002, 109, arguing that it was the tolerance 
towards other religions in Timarion 725-29 that drove Akropolites to his critique of its 
“anti-Christian” message. See also Kaldellis 2012, Krallis 2013 and Nilsson 2016. 

63 Beneker and Gibson 2016, XIV. 

64 Cf. Zagklas 2014, 73-87, discussing primarily the case of Theodore Prodromos but also 
12th-century Constantinople more generally. 

65 On the controversy and Basilakes' involvement, see Magdalino 1993a, 151-52, and 
Pizzone 2014, 239-42 with further references. 
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manage all roles in a satisfactory manner, reminding us that even small details 
such as the reference to the nature of Jesus in the second ethopoeia could have 
important theological implications at certain times in Byzantine history. 

To conclude, a literary katabasis in the twelfth century could be more 
than simply an entertaining story. It could accommodate social and cultural 
criticism, as in the case of the Komnenian Timarion and the late Byzantine 
Mazaris,°® but it could also, as in the case of the two ethopoeiae by Basilakes 
discussed here, open up a fruitful storyworld for ideological reflection on 
the Greek heritage while, at the same time, offer educational practise of 
rhetorical forms. 
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CHAPTER 17 


“Heaven for Climate, Hell for Company” 
Byzantine Satirical Katabaseis 


Przemystaw Marciniak 


Byzantine* katabaseis and anabaseis! can be roughly divided into two 
types: serious works, such as the Vision of Anastasia and the Vision of the 
Monk Kosmas, and satirical ones, whose well-known representatives are 
the twelfth-century Timarion? and the fifteen-century Journey of Mazaris to 
Hades (hereafter Mazaris).? However, if the motif of satirical katabaseis is 
treated more broadly to include other texts that describe the Underworld, 
this list can be expanded to incorporate two other works: the Dialogue of 
the Dead, satirizing the late Stephanos Hagiochristophorites (1185?) (here- 
after Against Hagiochristophorites),+ and the anonymous 8t&Xoyoc vexpuxóc 
between Charon, Hermes, and Alexander the Great, which is difficult to 
place chronologically5 The latter, a Lucianic centonic work, is very inter- 
esting from a literary perspective, but since it lacks the satirical element 
and therefore the contemporary/Byzantine component, it does not contrib- 
ute much to our understanding of the satirical Underworld. My discussion 
will therefore focus primarily on the other three works (Timarion, Against 


One of the many versions of this saying is recorded in the following anecdote: “Dying man 

couldn't make up his mind which place to go to — both have their advantages, ‘heaven for 

climate, hell for company!" This quote has been ascribed to various authors, but most 

famously to Mark Twain. Although Byzantine Heaven has its advantages, it is Byzantine Hell 

that, in my opinion, offers more interesting research perspectives. This paper is part of the 

project funded by the National Science Centre UMO-2013/10/E/HS2/00170. 

1 Forinstance, Anastasia's journey to the Otherworld is, in fact, an anabasis, for she travels to 
Heaven where she visits both Paradise and Hell; see Baun 2007. 

2 Timarion, ed. Romano 1974; trans. Baldwin 1984. All citations in the following refer to this 
edition and this translation. 

3 Mazaris, ed. Barry et al. 1975 (with trans.). All citations from this text refer to this edition and 
this translation. 

4 Against Hagiochristophorites, ed. Manafis 1977; English translation Garland 2000-2001. All 
citations from this text refer to this edition and this translation. 

5 Karsay 1971, 383-91, who proposes the Palaiologan period. The first edition was Caccia 

1914, 145-49. See also Sokolova 1975 and Christidis 1980. 
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Hagiochristophorites, Mazaris), as I examine how satirical otherworlds are 
constructed and how satire is achieved. 

These three satires are fairly heterogeneous texts that convey different 
visions of the afterlife. The anonymous Timarion is a product of the inten- 
sified Komnenian interest in Antiquity,® telling the story of the eponymous 
hero, who, having been incorrectly assumed dead by the demons, is taken 
to the Underworld; after a trial, he is returned to the land of the living.” The 
Mazaris is a satirical work, belonging to the genre of 8t&Aoyoc vexpixoç and 
written between January 1414 and October 1415.8 The text consists of the 
following three parts: the first is the account of Mazaris' stay in Hades,° the 
second describes his dream after his return to the world of the living, and 
the third comprises three letters (one from Mazaris to Manuel Holobolos, 
another from Holobolos to the doctor Nikephoros Doukas Palaiologos 
Malakes and, finally, Malakes’ reply). Manuscript B (Berol. gr. 173) contains 
a letter of dedication to the Despot of Morea. Lynda Garland argues that 
the Mazaris “is essentially Lucianic, but the work as a whole owes most to 
Aristophanes, in terms of the language, insult tradition, and general ambi- 
ence."? This is perhaps an unnecessary separation of two complementary 
traditions. At the vocabulary level, the Mazaris draws upon vocabulary from 
Aristophanic comedies indeed, but the concept of the underground is much 
more Lucianic. Moreover, the anonymous author reminds readers about his 
debt to the satirist, since Lucian himself is mentioned as one of the shady 
figures living in the Underworld." 


6 On the intensified interest in Antiquity in this period, see Kaldellis 2008, 225-316, and 
the seminal work by Magdalino 1993. 

7 Recent studies on Timarion accentuate its literary character; see Nilsson 2016, 180-204, 
and less convincingly Kaldellis 2012, 275-88. 

8 Literature on Mazaris is rather paltry and very few scholars have attempted to look at this 
text as a literary work and not simply as a source of prosopographical information, see 
Baldwin 1993, 345-58, and more recently Garland 2007, 183-214. 

9 Scholars have unsuccesfully attempted to identify Mazaris. Earlier scholars believed that 
'Mazaris' was the author's real name, for which see Lambros 1896, 63: “Mazaris is der 
wirkliche, nicht erdichteter Name des Authors." 

10 Garland 2007, 185. For the sake of my analysis it is unimportant whether the officials 
satirized in the work were dead or alive at the time of its presentation. 

11  Mazaris 39.14-15: “The younger Alousianos (straight from the house of Patrokles, who 
never washed), belongs to the inner circle, with Loukios or the ass.” Mazaris is not the 
only text of this period, which, quite inexplicably, mentions this work that was believed to 
be penned by Lucian. For instance, Loukios or the Ass is the subject of a 14th-c. allegorical 
interpretation authored by Alexios Makrembolites. 
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Hades in the Timarion and in the Mazaris is not exactly a simple coun- 
terpart of the Christian hell, even if it has some Christian elements.!* While 
saying goodbye to Mazaris, Holobolos lists various forms of punishment in 
Hades, mixing both mythological (jaws of Kerberos and tortures of Tartaros) 
and typically Christian penances (venomous worm and unquenchable fire).!? 
Although at the beginning of his stay in the underground, Timarion states 
that everything in Hades seems “well and truly hateful and abominable” 
(TAVTA LEV ATA xà Ev "AiBov mont Soxodat xal dnotpdonatia; Timarion 18), he 
later finds more pleasant things down there as well, such as the Elysian Fields 
and meadows of asphodel (ch. 30). Mazaris’ Hades is harsher and full of peo- 
ple whose main motivation is envy, well expressed in the Hesiodic passage 
“The beggar detests the beggar, the poet, the poet, the carpenter, the carpen- 
ter” (Mazaris 58.18—19: Kai rtc RTUYÉ notEEt xal do1Dds dord nal TÉXTOVI 
textwv).!4 This envy goes so far that those who suffer from gouty legs and 
hands are jealous of those who suffer from gouty legs only (Mazaris 58.31). 
Above all, the dead sinners in Mazaris hate those who led good and pious 
lives (Mazaris 58.21-23). 

While both the Timarion and the Mazaris are labelled as dialogues, they are 
in fact a monologue with some dialogical elements (Timarion) and a more com- 
plex narrative, with the narrator speaking and reporting conversations with the 
fellow dead (Mazaris). Basically, this is a structure of Lucianic dialogue blended 
with the traditional first-person narration of the Byzantine journey to the other- 
world, such as the aforementioned Vision of Anastasia or the Vision of the Monk 
Kosmas. The satire Against Hagiochristophorites, which is also clearly modelled 
on Lucian’s Dialogues of the Dead, is a political satire directed against the trea- 
sury minister of Emperor Andronikos I (1183-1185). It differs from the other 
two works also in terms of composition. Against Hagiochristophorites is more 
deeply rooted in the tradition of the 8utAoyoc vexptx6ç as it is a conversation 
among several characters and also includes a reminiscence of a chorus in the 
form of a “mob of the dead" (A/90¢ vexpav). This satirical work is also strictly 
pagan since the Underworld looks like a proper, non-Christianized Hades. The 
only contemporary (Byzantine) element is Stephanos Hagiochristophorites, 
who is sent to the pagan Hades rather than to the Christian hell. 


12  Bzinkowski 2015, 129-48. 

13  Mazaris 60.4—7. On worms in Hades, see Baun 2007, 84-87. 

14 Itis Holobolos, Mazaris' cicerone, who refers to this passage; cf. Hesiod, Works and Days 
25-26: xal xepaueds xepapel xovéet Kai TÉXTOVI TÉXTWV | xol TTWXÒÇ NTW qOovéet xai 
dorðòç corde. 


15 On Stephanos Hagiochristophorites, see Garland 1999, 18-23. 
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In all three texts, the Underworld is guarded by Kerberos and the mythologi- 
cal judges, Aiakos, Minos and Rhadamanthys, with one notable exception. In the 
Timarion, Rhadamanthys is replaced by Emperor Theophilos (829-842). Scholars 
have asked why Theophilos, the iconoclast emperor, is chosen to be a judge of 
souls, but nobody has asked why he replaces Rhadamanthys. I doubt that this was 
arandom decision. Rhadamanthys has a considerable literary presence: he is men- 
tioned in Plato’s Gorgias and, more importantly, appears as a character in Lucian’s 
True Stories. His activities in those two texts may provide the careful reader with 
an answer as to why he is absent from the Byzantine- Christian Hades. In Gorgias, 
Rhadamanthys is said to judge Asiatic souls (xai tods pev ¿x THs "Acto 'Paðduavðvç 
xetvet).!6 In Lucian’s work, the presence of Rhadamanthys means an invita- 
tion to all “barbarians and Hellenes alike, to take equal part in playing Lucian's 
game.”” I argue that in the Timarion, the absence of Rhadamanthys means the 
exact opposite — this Hades is exclusively Graeco-Roman, with no barbarians 
allowed. Furthermore, True Stories might also offer an explanation as to why both 
Socrates and Plato are absent among the philosophers whom Timarion meets in 
Hades - according to Lucian’s work, Socrates is with Rhadamanthys on the Isle of 
the Blessed, while Plato is said to live in his imaginary city. Whether or not there 
are political reasons behind leaving out those philosophers? Lucian, the literary 
model of the Timarion, could have provided an answer to such a decision. 

Understandably, the works under examination do not present a unified view of 
the humorous afterlife. Nevertheless, all three texts follow the tradition of depict- 
ing the Underworld/Hades as established by Lucian: characters from various his- 
torical periods can freely interact among themselves and also with mythological 
and legendary figures — time itself seems of little consequence. Hades can be 
simultaneously a scary and a pleasant place (Timarion), and its inhabitants can 
quite illogically attempt to kill somebody who is definitely dead by throwing their 
heads and hands at him (Against Hagiochristophorites 149-54). In this sense, the 
satirical depictions of the Underworld are unnatural narratives — physical and log- 
icallaws governing the world of the living are suspended. Byzantine satirical nar- 
ratives about the Underworld depict situations and events which go beyond the 
knowledge of the world and the experiences and expectations of the readers.!? 
These narratives construct peculiar storyworlds, which are governed by principles 


16 Plato, Gorgias 524a. 

17 On Rhadamanthys in both Gorgias and True Stories, see Haller 2014, 33. 

18  Alexiou 2002, 100. On Lucian’s True Stories and other Underworld representations, see 
also the contribution by Nesselrath in this volume. 

19  Foranintroduction to the studies on unnatural narratives, see Alber et al. 2010, 115:"Scholars 
working within the tradition of unnatural narrative argue that narratives are interesting 
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that have little if anything to do with the real world.?? Therefore, pagan and reli- 
gious elements can exist in the same place and at the same time; for instance, 
Kerberos cohabitates with the demons responsible for delivering the souls to 
Hades?! and pagan judges can be accompanied by a Christian emperor (even 
if somewhat heretical). Similar to religious narratives, the link between the soul 
and the body is severed because of illness, ecstasy or sleep — Timarion is taken to 
Hades because of illness. The mechanics of Mazaris’ transition are unclear, but he 
too probably died because of some illness. Unlike Timarion, his description of the 
travel to the Underworld is quite concise: “I was snatched away at dead of night” 
(åprayeiç obv dwel vuxtav).22 

Therefore, satirical Underworlds obviously do not meet the Byzantines’ possi- 
ble expectations about the afterlife; rather, they bring together various elements 
of different traditions (both pagan and Christian, ancient and Byzantine) thus 
creating and confronting the readers with “bizarre storyworlds.”23 This blend 
of the pagan netherworld and the Christian hell is reminiscent of what Mikhail 
Bakhtin describes as a “joyful hell”? — a way of presenting the otherworld as one 
that carnivalizes, that is, presents the world “upside down.’ As I will show, this is 
not always the case with the Byzantine satirical hell, where social roles and expec- 
tations can be turned upside down, but equally often they can be reinforced, 
showing that earthly inequalities are retained in the otherworlds. Theoreticians 
of satire stress that a satirical work should not only comment on and engage in 
the matters of the world from which it originates, but should also present a vision 
of a grotesquely transformed world. As Northrop Frye states, “Satire demands at 
least a token fantasy, a content which the reader recognizes as grotesque, and at 
least implicit moral standard.”?5 A criticism of reality demands a dose of unreality. 
Such unreality and uncertainty of the (other)world are expressed by the narrators 


precisely because they can depict situations and events that move beyond, extend, or chal- 
lenge our knowledge of the world. According to Jan Alber, narratives ‘do not only mimetically 
reproduce the world as we know it. Many narratives confront us with bizarre story worlds 
which are governed by principles that have very little to do with the real world around us’ [...] 
While the projected worlds may resemble the actual world we live in, they obviously do not 
have to: they can also confront us with physically or logically impossible scenarios or events.’ 

20 A storyworld is the surrounding context or environment, which embeds existents, their 
attributes and the actions and events in which they are involved; see Alber et al. 2010, 116. 

21 On demons in Byzantium, see Greenfield 1988. 

22 . Mazaris 6.115. 

23  Alberet al. 2010, 115. 

24 Bakhtin 1984, 158. 

25 Frye 1957, 224. Fora similar statement, see Hodgart 2010, 12: “All good satire contains an 
element of aggressive attack and a fantastic vision of the world transformed.” 
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themselves. Timarion is not sure whether what he sees is a dream or not,?® and 
Mazaris describes his adventures as a “miraculous event” (tepatevduevoc).2” 

As Frye writes, a descent narrative is the “radical” of satire, “where we enter 
a lower world which reveals the sources of human absurdity and folly”?8 Satire 
exposes human vices to the point where they are literarily visible. In the Hades 
of the Mazaris, people are naked, and their sins are marked by the lashes that 
cover them (dmdvtwv 8& dvtwv Yuuvôv, TOV LEV uot xor bero Kal KAT ENE 
BeBantiouévov ónó TARGUS auaptrnudatwv).2 This seems to be an allusion to 
Lucian’s Downward Journey, or: The Tyrant (Kat&nAoug ÿ Tópavvoc), where peo- 
ple’s evil deeds can be seen as marks on their soul (ottypata emt ths buxñs). In 
the Timarion, where people's vices do not seem to influence their post-mortem 
look, the only difference that singles out the newly deceased is their retention 
of a little “blush characteristic for life” (tı pixpdv épuêmuatos Cwtixod).3° On the 
other hand, Hagiochristophorites’ head is split into two parts as a visible sign 
of the crime he tried to commit: 


Chrysokrates: This fellow [Hagiochristophorites] was a soul mate of the 
old man [Andronikos I] [...]. Andronikos used him as his assistant in 
his unlawful deeds. [...] And when he sent this chap to one of the mag- 
nates, whom he'd always had under suspicion, to do the same to him, 
the magnate drew his black-edged sword from his sheath and instead 
of the single head the fellow had had until lately, made him a present 
of this diptych like one, as you can see. 

Phagakrostichos: Are you telling me that that accursed fellow is a Hydra, 
who grows a second head if you cut one off? 

Chrysokrates: It must have been because of his double nature that he 
escaped the notice of those in the world above, covering over his bes- 
tiality with his court headdress, and only showing his human side.?! 


Hagiochristophorites dual nature can be seen only in the Underworld, where 
he can no longer hide the evil (inhuman) side of his character. This satirical 


26 Timarion 13: po móc dvelpotg Ett Óvvoc: xol THY pwvýv éneoyéünv toûtous iðùv xoi 
BtvrvicOf vat obx loyuoa. This description echoes the topos of the ‘voiceless rhetor, a rhetor 
who, while travelling, loses the ability to communicate; see Galatariotou 1993, 229. 

27 Mazaris 4.35. 

28 Frye 1976, 120. 

29 ©. Mazaris 6.116. 

30  Timarion 21. Perhaps one exception is Emperor Romanos Iv Diogenes. However, in his 
case his looks rather highlight his unhappy fate. See also Krallis 2013, 234-36. 

31 Against Hagiochristophorites 491. 
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grotesque, which manifests itself as both aggravation and exaggeration, is quite 
typical for the depiction of hell. The netherworld is more satirical than epic, and 
its inhabitants’ condition is close to the state of permanent satire.?? This also 
means that the world and the society of the dead usually constitute an alternative 
version of the society in which the satirist lives.58 

Such alternativity can be built in different ways; for instance, the expectations 
regarding the world of the dead can be suspended or turned upside down. The 
most obvious and perhaps most important such example is the pagan element 
in those narratives,%* but there are more instances of playing with the expected 
imagery of the afterlife. In the Timarion, Theodore of Smyrna explains to his for- 
mer student Timarion why pagans (Aiakos, Minos, as well as the famous ancient 
doctors) have a right to judge Christians: 


And another thing, don't be afraid of the judges because they are pagan. For 
they are genuinely devoted to justice. It is precisely for that reason that they 
were elevated to the supreme court. They aren't concerned about religious 
difference between themselves and the people who come before them. 
Everyone is allowed to stick to the religion of his choice (&vetrot yàp xà 
BovAopévo Tig olxetac, wç BovAntov, aipecews ëyeoðar). (Timarion 29) 


Commenting on this passage, Dimitris Krallis observes that "[r]eligious toler- 
ance was not part of the official Byzantine ideology.”?5 Nor is this an attempt at 
creating a religious utopia. Such religious freedom is rather a part of construct- 
ing the storyworld, which is ruled by laws and ideologies that differ from those 
in the world of the living. 

The (un)reality of Byzantine satirical Underworlds can also be at odds 
with expectations regarding the nature of the afterlife, even the satirical one. 
Bakhtin claims that according to the carnivalistic logic "the nether world 
equalizes representatives of all earthly positions in life; there the emperor and 
the slave, the rich man and the beggar come together on equal terms and enter 
into familiar contact.?6 However, in the Byzantine satirical Underworld, social 
disparities do not end; the dead are not equal, and financial standing still mat- 
ters. In the Mazaris, the importance of being rich in the afterlife is expressed 


32 Seidel 1979, 35. 

33 Thayne 1998, 12. 

34  Thisis what infuriated the later reader of the Timarion, Constantine Akropolites; see Treu 
1892, 361-65. 

35  Krallis 2013, 240. 

36 Bakhtin 1984, 132. 
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openly as Holobolos says to the narrator, “Do you think that filthy paupers like 
you have the right to show their faces here?.’3” Mazaris can acquire parrhesia 
(freedom of speech)?? only when he becomes similar to Chremylos — an allu- 
sion to Aristophanes' Ploutos, where the poor Chremylos, following Apollo's 
advice, meets and brings home the god of wealth, Ploutos, who turns out to be 
blind. When Ploutos' eyesight is restored, Chremylos hopes that now the wealth 
will be distributed not randomly, but among those who deserve it. Perhaps by 
alluding to this play, Holobolos refers to the same idea that is discussed in the 
Athenian play — that wealth is distributed randomly, not necessarily justly. 
In Against Hagiochristophorites, it is the new arrival (Hagiochristophorites) 
who tries to bring earthly customs to the netherworld as he starts demanding 
overdue tax payments from the dead (&nóðoç toryapodv tò 8qpóctov vopicpa),39 
which of course enrages the inhabitants of the Underworld. 

In the Timarion, the social division is based upon different categories. Timarion 
reports that "The common vulgar masses use wood and coal fires and torches, 
whereas those who were men of quality on earth have lamps and live their life 
under brilliant illumination" ("Eyouct dE yeiporointa pata, 6 èv & EbAwv xoi 
&yOpouctóic, 08’ Ex xcov, ó xorvòç xal &yopaños OxAoc, Scot DE Tapa xov Biov EM yimoi 
note xoi AauTrpôtepot xal Aauráðaç dvdrtovat.)4° This is perhaps an echo of the 
Lucianic description of the Moon people, who have artificial genitals — those of 
the rich made of ivory and those of the poor made of wood (True Histories 1.22). 
The narrator of the Timarion, however, makes a distinction not between the poor 
and the rich, but rather between the uneducated (6 xotvóc xal &yopatoç ÓyAoc) and 
the learned (¿Móyıpo1). Social inequality is thus both retained and redefined - it 
still exists, but its source is different since it is knowledge rather that wealth. 

However, in some cases, creating the alternative version of the world 
where the satirist lives means creating a storyworld that is a better version 
of the world of the living. In all three satires under examination here, the 
Underworld is a place where (unlike in the world above) courts are just 
and judges are righteous (if sometimes extravagant, such as Asklepios in 
the Timarion).^! In the Timarion, Theodore of Smyrna assures Timarion 
that the judges “are genuinely devoted to justice” (Atav yap ciot tod Stxatov 


37 Mazaris 8.5-7. 

38 In the English translation parrhesia is rendered as “right” and “freedom.” Holobolos is, 
however, more precise. He claims that Mazaris has no “freedom of speech,” therefore he is 
not equal to the other dead. 

39 Against Hagiochristophorites 81. 

40 Timarion 16. 

41 The court scenes in Timarion were analysed in Macrides 2005, 133-45, esp. at 139-41. 
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Teplexouevot).44 Timarion also witnesses the end of the trial regarding the 
unjust (&ðixwç) murder of Caesar by Brutus and Cassius. This might be 
understood as a satirical take on the slowness of Byzantine (Roman) courts. 
However, it can equally well be read as yet more proof that the Underworld 
court deals with this unjust act more efficiently than its earthly counter- 
part. Similarly, in the satire Against Hagiochristophorites, one of the char- 
acters, Phagakrostichos tells the anti-hero that his crimes on earth should 
be enough, because among the dead there is justice (&Atc cot ta onép yÿs 
ddixonpayhuata: Ta dE vex pv Sixatdotata).43 Finally, in the Mazaris, the pro- 
tagonist also learns from Holobolos that the Underworld courts are just: 


— Perhaps you are under the impression, are you, that the judges in 
Hades mete out justice in the same way as those in the world above? 

— Well, how do they judge in Hades, then? 

— Justly, he said, and impartially, without corruption or favouritism; nei- 
ther flattery nor bribes can influence them. 


The motif of being judged, which is present in all three satires, is an arche- 
typal element appearing in narratives about visits to the Underworld, 
beginning with the Egyptian Book of the Dead.* It is the most crucial ele- 
ment of Byzantine otherworldly travels, which, after all, are centred on 
the issue of being judged according to how a person led his or her life.*6 
Trials, courts and judges are symbols that go beyond the simple satiriza- 
tion of the Byzantine judiciary system; at the same time, they do reflect, at 
least to some extent, earthly reality and Byzantine problems with courts. In 
the Mazaris, Holobolos formulates the entire list of accusations against the 
earthly judges: 


They let themselves be carried away by favour (rpôç xáptv) as well as 
flattery and they accept bribes from both parties in a suit; for when 
justice is gone, the right is on the side of the influential and those who 


42 Timarion 29. 

43 Against Hagiochristophorites 102—3. 

44  Mazaris 16.25-31. 

45 Frye 1976, 81. 

46 A peculiar feature of Byzantine unofficial theology were the so-called telonia, that is toll- 
gates of the air. See Every 1976, 139-51; Constas 2001, 91-124; more recently Dirkse 
2014, 41—53. 
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pay better, or rather of the extremely mighty, the vastly powerful and 
the excessively wealthy.^" 


Exactly the same accusations against judges can be found in Late Antique 
texts onwards;*? John Chrysostomos provides a similar list.^? Corruption and 
partiality (the phrase mpd¢ xápt is listed time and again) are undoubtedly 
problems of the Byzantine legal system.5? Just and impartial otherworldly 
courts indeed constitute an alternative and a better version of the Byzantine 
reality. 

Two of our katabaseis end with the anabaseis of their respective heroes. 
Timarion goes away a free man - or rather, alive. Mazaris flees from Hades. 
Hagiochristophorites — the only truly dead character — stays in Hades, where 
Rhadamanthys promises the dead that he will suffer together with his partner 
in crime, Emperor Andronikos I. Mazaris is the only Byzantine satire provided 
with a text that could be described as a commentary on the work. As men- 
tioned above, the Berlin manuscript transmits the dedication to the Despot of 
Morea, Theodor 11: “At the behest of Your Highness, Noblest of Despots, I have 
written this to the best of my ability, more in a playful vein than with a seri- 
ous purpose” (T) tod co xpåtovç mpootdéet, yevvatdtate Oso rtotóv, naičwv ye 
pÂMov à arovddCwv we olóv te taut yéypapa).5l This authorial and paratextual 
comment establishes the playful and satirical purpose of the text. While dis- 
cussing his own satirical compositions, the twelfth-century author Nikephoros 
Basilakes refers to Solon’s playful poetry in a similar manner: “in this way, 
Solon, when he was young, composed poetry more in jest than with a serious 
purpose" (ottw xoi LoAwy Ett vedčwv momjoet Ededwxet UAMov Tailwv T, orovõdt 
wv).52 Nonetheless, Mazaris — in his capactity of narrator — ends his story with 


47 Mazaris 18.4-8. 

48 Hahn 1982, 187-89. 

49 John Chrysostomos, De decem millium talentorum debitore (Patrologia Graeca 51): Où 
TAovatot ÕÈ xoi mévnTEs póvov, GG xal kpyovtes xal Sucactal peta TOMAS eEetaCovtan tH¢ 
dnxptBetac, ei ph déplerpay tò Sixatov, ei ur) Med ydp, El UN TPOS &réyðciav Eyqpicavto 
Toi StixcCopevote, el ph KoAaxevPevtes ESwxav Tapa TO SEov THY PHqov, el uh pvnovcaxodvtes 
énnpéaoav toic oddev NOIKyXdaW. 

50  Saradi1995, 165-204. Perhaps Byzantine courts are also satirized in Theodore Prodromos' 
Bion Prasis, where the Roman lawgiver Pomponius gives a long speech on how to be suc- 
cessful in the court (Bion Prasis 122-23). On this passage, see also Sanfilippo 1951-1953, 
99-110. 

51 Mazaris 98.1-2. 

52  Nikephoros Basilakes, Prol. 4.15 (Garzya). 
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an opposite statement: “This, gentlemen, is my account — a tearful rather than 
a cheerful one — of my involuntary trip, which I have described to the best of 
my ability, for amusement or as a lesson, more in earnest than in jest.” (Tadt’ 
&vri Saxptwv Mov, à Tapdvtes, à YÉAwTOS, we oldv te, domayels mardids xápu Ñ 
Tradetas YÉypapa, orovðdčwv pňov à mratZwv.)>3 

These two seemingly contradictory statements show what satire really is — 
it “claims that nothing truly is what it claims to be, even satire itself"*^ Each 
text examined here proposes a subversive vision of the afterlife and is, in fact, 
something else than it appears to be. Under the guise of a fantastic, unreal 
narrative, each text tells the story — which is firmly rooted in the Byzantine 
reality — of the world as it should be or perhaps as its author wanted it to 
be, where courts are just and criminals are called to justice even after death. 
All three texts (but perhaps in particular the Timarion and the Mazaris) are 
what Bakhtin calls Menippean satire (menippea).55 According to Bakhtin, 
"[a] very important characteristic of the menippea is the organic combination 
within it of the free fantastic, the symbolic, at times even a mystical-religious 
element with an extreme and (from our point of view) crude slum natural- 
ism."56 Byzantine satirical voyages to the Underworld bring together elements 
of ancient mythology (Hades, ancient judges and Kerberos), Christianity 
(mechanics of otherworldly travels) and naturalism. Gluttony and earthly food 
are what the dead miss the most; Mazaris' Hades is just full of mean people 
who like insulting one another? At the same time, these texts tackle much 
more important issues of social justice, political, literary or even philosophical 
matters. In this sense they are true heirs to the Lucianic Underworld. 
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CHAPTER 18 


Many (Un)Happy Returns 
Ancient Greek Concepts of a Return from Death 
and Their Later Counterparts 


Sarah Iles Johnston 


We hear a great deal, both from ancient sources and from contemporary scholars, 
about the journey into death as the ancient Greeks imagined it.* The newly dis- 
embodied soul was expected to meet Charon, the ferryman who would carry it 
across the river that separated the land of the living from the land of the dead. It 
would see Kerberos, a three-headed (or according to other reports, a 100-headed) 
dog that guarded the entrance to the palace of Hades and Persephone, the gods 
who ruled over the dead. Confusing roads that might lure the unwary soul into 
dangerous parts of the Underworld wove through a landscape dotted with cypress 
trees, asphodel, and springs of water that could erase all memories from the thirsty 
souls who drank there. For the well-prepared or lucky soul, there was a place of 
continuous sunlight where they might spend eternity eating, drinking and engag- 
ing in pleasant pursuits. For those who were not so well-prepared or lucky, there 
were dank, muddy places of punishment or, at best, boredom.! 

We hear much less about how the Greeks imagined one coming back from 
death. I do not mean coming back as a ghost — a disembodied soul that had 
somehow escaped from Hades’ realm - but rather back in the absolute sense, 
as a fully re-incorporated person, as what is often called a revenant, literally, 
‘one who has returned’. What we do hear about revenants comes from myths, 
the narrative form that is so often used, in so many cultures, to explore the 
ramifications of what seem to be desirable, yet impossible, goals. In this essay, 
I will look closely at those myths, asking what they can tell us about Greek 
ideas of life and death, and why the Greeks liked to entertain certain variations 
of a possible return from death, but not others. 


* 


I am grateful to audiences at McGill University, Bryn Mawr College and Uppsala Universitet 
for their helpful comments following oral versions of this paper. A version of this paper has 
appeared in the electronic volume arising from the conference at McGill at which it was first pre- 
sented: Coming Back to Life: The Permeability of Past and Present, Mortality and Immortality, Death 
and Life in the Ancient Mediterranean (eds. F. S. Tappenden and C. Daniel-Hughes; Montreal, 
Qc: McGill University Library and Archives, 2016: comingbacktolife.mcgill.ca). I thank the press, 
and the editors, Fred Tappenen and Carly Daniel-Hughes, for permitting its republication here. 
1 Johnston 1999, 14-16; Sourvinou-Inwood 1995, 103-7. 
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I will proceed as follows. First, I will survey the Greek stories we have about 
a bodily return to life after death and offer some observations about them. 
Second, I will look at stories about revenants from another culture — namely 
our own Western culture — and draw some conclusions about them. As we 
will see, there is quite a contrast between the two sets of stories. Third, I will 
suggest two reasons for this contrast — two factors that may have predisposed 
modern Western peoples to think differently about the possible return of the 
dead from the way that the ancient Greeks did. My suggestions are hypotheti- 
cal, and like all hypotheses, they are provisional, intended to provoke thought 
rather than to provide absolute answers. 


Greek Stories About the Bodily Return of the Dead 


My dossier for this topic includes 13 stories. Let us start with the one for which 
we have the oldest evidence: the tale of Sisyphos. Sisyphos first evaded Death 
by managing to chain him up and then, after Death had been released and duly 
came to claim him, Sisyphos found a clever way to exploit an existential loop- 
hole and return again to the upper world: namely, before he died, he instructed 
his wife not to give him burial rites, which stranded him between the upper 
and lower worlds — a pitiable state. He then prevailed upon Persephone to 
allow him to return home to ask his wife to perform those rites. Of course, 
once there, he refused to return to the Underworld and lived above for quite a 
while longer.” 

An even more famous Greek myth about an attempted return to life 
involves the singer Orpheus, who travelled to the Underworld to recover his 
wife. Orpheus used his talents as a musician to persuade Persephone to allow 
him to lead his wife back to the upper world. Although there may have been 
an early version of the story in which he succeeded in this task, in all extant 
versions, Orpheus failed. His wife slipped away from him at the last moment 
because Orpheus violated Persephone's stipulation that he not look back at 
her until they reached the upper world. Plunged into an even deeper grief than 


2 Alkman, fr. 38 Lobel and Page 1995; Theognis 702-12; Pherekydes, FGrHist 3 F119; see 
Fowler 2013, 52; Gantz 1993, 173-76. For all of the myths I discuss in this paper, I offer a 
few of the earliest sources and references to either or both of two good scholarly works on 
early Greek mythography (Fowler 2013 and Gantz 1993) where more early sources can be 
found. I do not usually cite later sources; references to them can often be found in Gantz's 
treatments of the myths, and also in any number of scholarly works such as The New Pauly 
Encyclopedia of the Ancient World. 
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before, Orpheus refused to remarry, and eventually was murdered by a group 
of women whose attentions he spurned.? 

The general pattern behind Orpheus’ story is also found in that of Protesilaos 
and his wife, whose name is sometimes given as Laodamia. After only one day 
of marriage, Protesilaos joined the Greek expedition to Troy and was killed as 
soon as he leapt off the ship. The gods took pity on the despairing Laodamia 
and allowed Protesilaos to return to the upper world for a single day, in order to 
bid her farewell. Upon her husband's second death, however, Laodamia plunged 
into even greater despair, which drove her to commission a statue of her hus- 
band that she could take to bed with her. Upon discovering what she was doing, 
Laodamia’s father had the image destroyed, and Laodamia killed herself. 

Similar in some ways to the story of Protesilaos is that of Iolaus, the nephew 
of Herakles, who was brought back to life by the gods in order that he might 
help Herakles’ children win their battle against Eurystheus, and then, the bat- 
tle having been won, died again.® 

In all four of the stories that we have looked at so far, the return to life is repre- 
sented as a favor that the gods can freely bestow upon mortals when they choose 
to. The next case takes us in a different direction. Asklepios eventually honed his 
medical skills to the point that he could raise the dead, and did so on several occa- 
sions. Zeus put a stop to this by striking Asklepios with a lightning bolt. In most 
versions of the story, no reason is given for Zeus’ action, but according to Diodoros 
of Sicily, Hades asked Zeus to do it because the lower world was losing citizens.6 

Here, for the first time in our dossier, we have a mortal succeeding at what 
only gods otherwise could do: raising the dead. That Asklepios was a physician 
makes a certain sense in that regard — I will return to that point. But let us note, 
for now, that it is the gods who put Death back into business for reasons of their 
own. The same idea plays out in the earlier part of Sisyphos’ story: Sisyphos 
initially thwarts Death by chaining him up, and Death must be released from 
his bonds by Ares. We should also note that, as in the cases of Orpheus and 


3 Ps.-Eratosthenes, Katasterismoi 24; Euripides, Alkestis 357-62; Plato, Symposium 179b-d; 
Moschos, Epitaphios Bionos 3.123-24; Konon, FGrHist 26 F1.45; see Gantz 1993, 721-25; 
Graf 1987. 

4 Homer, Iliad 2.698—702; Proklos, Kypria arg. 10 West 2003; Kypria fr. 22 West 2003; Ovid, 
Heroides 13; Apollodoros, Bibliotheka Epitome 3.29-30; Hyginus, Fabulae 104; see Gantz 
1993, 592-94. 

5 Scholiast on Pindar, Pythian 9.137. Euripides, Herakleidae 799-866 has him rejuvenated by 
the Dioskouroi rather than resurrected, perhaps, conjectures Gantz 1993, 464-66, because 
the original story was too incredible. 

6 Hesiod, fr. 51 Merkelbach and West 1967; Stesichoros, 194 Page 1962; Akusilaos, FGrHist 2 F18; 
Pherekydes, FGrHist 3 F35; Pindar, Pythian 3.55-58; see Fowler 2013, 74; Gantz 1993, 91-92. 
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Laodamia, the mortal who sought to reverse death (Asklepios) ends up the 
worse off for it himself. 

My sixth case is Alkestis. When it was time for her husband, Admetos, to die, 
Admetos’ friend Apollo intervened and got the Fates to agree that, if someone else 
volunteered to die in his place, Admetos would be spared (here again, we see the 
intervention of a god in matters of life and death, and again for purely personal rea- 
sons). The only person who volunteered to die for Admetos, however, was Alkestis, 
and die she did. On the day of her funeral, Herakles dropped by for a visit, and 
when he heard what had happened, set out for the cemetery, confronted Death 
as he came to claim Alkestis, and beat Death in a wrestling match. Herakles then 
led Alkestis back to her husband.’ As in the second part of Sisyphos' story, victory 
was complete; both Alkestis and Admetos lived on to ripe old ages. As in the first 
part of Sisyphos’ story, Death was conquered by a mortal, using physical means — 
although there is also a version of the story, passed down by Plato, in which either 
Persephone or all the gods, admiring Alkestis' courage, freely decided to send her 
back to the world of the living.? This version aligns with the other cases we have 
looked at, in which the gods decide which mortals merit a return to life. 

As a final case in this section of my dossier I offer Pelops, who was chopped 
up into a stew by his father, Tantalos. The goddess Rhea (or in another version 
of the story, Klotho, one of the Fates) reassembled Pelops' dismembered pieces 
and then brought him back to life.? As in the other cases we have looked at so 
far, it is a god, or gods, who bring about the resurrection, and as in the case of 
Alkestis, the story seems to have had a happy ending, at least in the short term — 
the renewed Pelops married a princess, won a kingdom and sired children. 

Let us move on now to three more cases that share a different twist: namely 
that the revivified individual not only returns to life, but also enters into a new, 
divine state. Semele perished in flames when Zeus revealed himself to her in 
all of his divine glory, but after her son Dionysos grew up, he journeyed to the 
Underworld and convinced Hades and Persephone to release Semele's soul. 
Dionysos thereupon led his mother up not only to the world of the living but 
to the very heavens, where she joined the company of the gods.!? Sometimes it 
was said that she took on a new name at that time, Thyone.! Similarly, Artemis 


7 Phrynichos, fr. 3 Snell 1971; Euripides, Alkestis; see Fowler 2013, 75; Gantz 1993, 195-97. 
Plato, Symposium 179b; cf. Apollodoros, Bibliotheke Epit. 1.9.15. 
Pindar, Olympian 1.25-27; Bakchylides, fr. 42 Snell and Maehler 1970; see Gantz 1993, 
531—534; cf. Graf and Johnston 2013, 75-76. 

10  TGF22F3(-Iophon fr 3 in older editions); see Gantz 1993, 472-79; cf. Graf and Johnston 
2013, 73-74- 

11 Diodoros of Sicily 4.25.4. 
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revived, or asked Asklepios to revive, her dead devotee Hippolytus, and then 
renamed him Virbius and established him as a god to whom cult was paid.” 
And finally, Eos convinced Zeus to bestow immortality upon her dead son, 
Memnon.? 

All three of these stories represent an escape from death, won by the favor 
of a god — but they include a simultaneous promotion to godhood for the 
formerly deceased as well, and sometimes also include what amounts to a 
change of identity. They differ, then, from our seven other stories, in which the 
deceased individuals resumed existence in exactly the existential form that 
they had previously enjoyed. 

Our final two cases are only partial returns to life. First there is Castor, the 
mortal twin of an immortal brother, Polydeuces. When Castor died, Polydeuces 
asked Zeus to restore him to life and Zeus made them a deal: each of the broth- 
ers would be dead half of the time and alive half of the time." In other words, 
the story of Castor and Polydeuces again presents a situation in which a mem- 
ber of the dead returns to life at the request of a loved one, through the inter- 
vention of a god. Finally, there is the Argonaut Aithalides, who was granted 
by his father Hermes the boon of spending half his time after death above on 
earth, and half below — much like Castor.!5 

There is one more case — although I have kept it separate from our main 
corpus because our sources for it are much later than those for the other 
stories we have looked at, although the events themselves are said to have 
occurred during the reign of Philip of Macedon, in the mid-fourth century 
BCE. The second-century CE author Phlegon of Tralles, and more briefly 
the fifth-century Neoplatonist Proklos,!® each tell of how a young man, 
Machates, who is a guest in a wealthy household, is visited two nights in 
a row by a young girl who calls herself Philinnion. After making love to 
him each night, Philinnion leaves behind jewelry and pieces of clothing, 
as tokens of her affection. Upon seeing the tokens, the young man's hosts 


12 Gantz 1993, 285-88; Naupaktia fr. 10 PEG; Ovid, Metamorphoses 15.497-546. 

13 Proklos, Aithiopis arg. 2 West 2003; see Gantz 1993, 37. 

14 Homer Odyssey 11.298-304; Kypria fr. 9; Pindar, Nemean 10.55-59; see Fowler 2013, 
423-34; Gantz 1993, 318-28. 

15 Pherekydes, FGrHist 3 F109; cf. Apollonios Rhodios 1.640-48; see Gantz 1993, 343. 

16 Phlegon, Mirabilia 2.1 (and see commentary in Hansen 1996); Proklos, In Rem Publicam 
IL115-16 (most easily available in English as Appendix 1 of Hansen 1996). Proklos men- 
tions three other cases of the dead returning to life from approximately his own period 
(5th c. CE). None of these three people threatens the living; indeed, they offer help of 
various kinds. 
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realize that this visitor is none other than their deceased daughter, who 
had died a newlywed bride. The parents confront her on her third visit and 
she cries out that they have ruined everything - if her visits had continued 
undisturbed for three nights, then by the will of the chthonian gods she 
would have returned permanently to life, but now, instead, she will return 
whence she has come. So far, this sounds like a variation of the Orpheus 
story but the final part takes us in a new direction: the local seer com- 
mands the parents to disinter their daughter's body, burn it outside the 
city, make offerings to Hermes Chthonios, the Erinyes, and Ares, and then 
purify themselves and the local temples. Here perhaps, for the first time, 
we seem to see some fear of the returning dead - or at least a strong desire 
to ensure that she stays where she belongs, once she has again retreated 
to the Underworld. Machates, by the way, kills himself in despair, much as 
Orpheus did. 

We can divide the stories we have looked at into three types: those in 
which the return of the dead is wholly successful (Alkestis, Pelops, Iolaos); 
those in which the return of the dead is successful but those who initiate it 
are punished by the gods (Sisyphos and Asklepios); and those in which the 
dead fail to fully return and it is the failure itself that has dire consequences 
for those who initiate it (Orpheus and Laodamia). Of our remaining cases, 
Semele, Hippolytos and Memnon belong in their own category, since they 
all become divine. As for Castor, although we might argue that the return 
of Castor had dire consequences for Polydeuces, insofar as he loses half 
his immortality, the myth does not present the situation that way; Castor's 
story probably belongs, therefore, in the same category as those of Alkestis, 
Pelops and Iolaos, as does that of Aithalides. The story of Machates and 
Philinnion belongs, as I noted, in more-or-less the same category as the sto- 
ries of Orpheus and Laodamia; it differs from the others insofar as Machates 
did not initiate the return of Philinnion. 

Notably, none of these stories implies that returning from the dead is in 
and of itself a problem - it is a special dispensation that a god might bestow, 
or that a particularly clever mortal might devise. Nor are the returning dead 
themselves presented as problems in these stories, with the possible excep- 
tion of Philinnion. The problems, when there are problems, arise either from 
angering a god, as in the cases of Asklepios and Sisyphos, or from having failed 
to accept limitations set by the gods, as in the cases of Orpheus, Laodamia 
and Philinnion. If the Greeks feared the return of the dead in and of itself, it 
was the return of the dead in the form of the restless, disembodied souls that 
I mentioned earlier, or in other words, ghosts — not the possibility that the dead 
might return in embodied form. 
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Modern Stories of the Returning Dead 


The stories told about the return of the dead in the modern west are quite 
different. (In the confines of this essay I will discuss examples drawn primarily 
from the Anglophone world, although instances could be drawn from other 
Western cultures as well.) 

In 1902, W. W. Jacobs published a short story called “The Monkey's Paw.”!” 
The title refers to a mummified monkey's paw that a soldier has brought home 
from India, a talisman that can grant its owner three wishes. Having expe- 
rienced its dangerous powers himself and wishing to destroy it, the soldier, 
nonetheless, reluctantly gives it to an older couple who are his friends. Their 
initial wish is for 200 pounds to pay off their mortgage. The next day, their son 
is killed in a horrible accident at the factory where he works; the compensation 
that they are paid for his death is exactly 200 pounds. Ten more days go by and 
the mother, overwhelmed by grief, snatches up the paw and makes a second 
wish — that her son come home. Immediately, there comes a knocking at the 
door. As the mother joyously fumbles to open it, the father — who had been the 
one to identify his son's badly mutilated body at the morgue - quickly picks up 
the claw and makes a wish of his own. When the door swings open, nothing is 
there but the wind, whistling through the empty street. 

"The Monkey's Paw" was an enormous success. A year after its publication, 
it was adapted for the London stage,!® and there have been many radio, film 
and Tv versions as well. Stephen King used the idea that underlies it in several 
of his novels, most prominently Pet Sematary (1983), in which a young doctor 
uses the power of an ancient Indian burial ground to resurrect, first, his daugh- 
ter's cat and then his two-year-old son. As in all tales of “The Monkey's Paw" 
type, the doctor learns, to his regret, that as another character had warned him, 
"sometimes dead is better." In Pet Sematary, those who return carry a lingering 
stench of the grave and also, far more alarmingly, a vicious spirit called the 
wendigo. Indeed, although the body that returns may be that of a cat or a child, 
the soul and intelligence that animate it are purely evil. 

Similarly, in C. S. Lewis' 1945 novel That Hideous Strength, a team of scien- 
tists who are bent on taking over the world think they have reanimated the 
head of a recently executed convict-a brilliant but criminally insane man who 
will lead them in their endeavors. Bad as that sounds, it gets worse: as it turns 
out, the head is no longer inhabited by the soul and mind of the convict. It 


17  Thestory appeared in Jacobs’ anthology The Lady of the Barge, published by Dodd, Mead 
and Co. 
18 X "The Monkey’s Paw: A Story in Three Scenes’, co-written by Jacobs and Louis N. Parker. 
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has been possessed by an evil force that has its own colonizing plans, which 
extend to the whole universe. In Solaris, a 1961 novel by Stanislaw Lem, which 
has been made into a movie three times (1968, 1972 and 2002), a team of sci- 
entists sent to investigate a distant planet are apparently visited by loved ones 
they left behind on earth — including, for the main character Kris, his dead 
wife Rheya, who committed suicide after Kris told her he was leaving. Rheya is 
willing to let by-gones be by-gones and resume their marriage. Although drawn 
to her by a combination of guilt and desire, Kris is more alert to danger than 
are the protagonists in other "Monkey's-Paw" type stories and initially resists 
temptation. 

The original novel and two of the film versions end with Rheya helping the 
scientists find a way to end her new existence, which has become as unhappy 
for her as her first life was. The end of the third, most recent, film is ambiguous; 
we could understand Kris as choosing to stay with the new Rheya, although in 
an altered bodily state himself. In any case, all versions of Lem’s story bring us 
up against the central issue of “The Monkey’s Paw,’ and ask us to consider, once 
again, whether staying dead might be better — better for those who have died 
and also for those who are left behind. 

We could go on at great length with this catalog of twentieth century stories 
that center on the bodily return of the dead, and the disasters that follow — a 
whole lecture could be devoted to H. P. Lovecraft’s treatments of the idea, and 
particularly his stories of “Herbert West: Reanimator” (1922), in which a young 
medical student's attempts to reanimate the dead prompt decaying corpses — 
or parts of corpses - to violently attack the living. But let us pause, instead, and 
consider what we can take away from these stories and many others like them, 
as we did for the ancient myths: 

First, modern stories are never of the Alkestis type — that is, the return of 
the dead does not end happily. At the very least, as in some versions of Solaris, 
resurrected individuals long to die once more, and sometimes they take loved 
ones along with them. They follow the Orpheus paradigm, in other words. 
Overall, moreover, far from implying that the return of the dead might be a 
special dispensation granted now and then to favorite mortals, modern tales 
almost always make it clear that such a thing is against the laws of God, Fate, 
Nature or all three. Life may be better than death, but in these stories, death is 
always better than anything that lies between the two. 

Second, many of these stories offer lavish descriptions of the reanimated 
body's decaying state: in King’s Pet Sematary, as I noted, those who return from 
the dead carry a whiff of the grave and the marks of their wounds. The rean- 
imated head in Lewis’ novel must be artificially supplied with saliva before it 
can talk, and then it drools disgustingly into its own beard. The father makes 
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his last wish on the monkey’s paw because he realizes how gruesome a sight 
his son’s reanimated corpse will present when his wife opens the door. “Herbert 
West: Reanimator,’ is filled with adjectives such as “ghastly,” or “hideous.” In the 
modern west, the returning dead are expected to be vile. 

Third, in many modern stories, the corpse is reanimated not by its own 
soul but by a force of evil — a wendigo, a colonizing space alien, or some 
more vaguely identified but still horrible force. Sometimes it is the original 
soul who repopulates the corpse, but with a temperament that has changed 
for the worse and a hunger for living flesh. What remains of one of Herbert 
West's experiments, who in life was the beloved dean of the medical school, is 
described as “strewing red death in its wake.” 


Christianity's Contributions 


So, why are the two groups of stories so different? Why did ancient Greeks 
express anxiety about the return of the soul -that is, the ghost - but not about 
the bodily return of the dead, whereas modern Western culture, although 
certainly not immune from fear of ghosts, seems obsessed with the horror 
and danger of the reanimated corpse? We might guess that it has something 
to do with the advancement of technology; we might conjecture that the 
potential to restore bodily life seems closer to realization now than it ever 
did before, and that stories such as those I sketched in part 2 are a medium 
through which we can think about the ramifications of that possibility. The 
fact that doctors and scientists are very often the re-animators in modern 
stories — in Pet Sematary, in That Hideous Strength, in Solaris, and in “Herbert 
West,” for example — would seem to support this. But there is a flaw in this 
analysis: Asklepios, after all, was a doctor. The Greeks were also capable of 
using stories about the return of the dead to think about the ramifications of 
advancing technology, and yet they never presented the reanimated corpse 
itself as being any problem. 

I suggest that there is another, and much older, reason that contemporary 
Western culture fears the bodily return of the dead, namely, Christianity and 
its enduring effect upon even secular representations of death in the West. 
Christianity is a religion anchored in the promise that a human once rose from 
the dead and that those who believe in him will rise from the dead as well. 
One of the passages most central to those claims is 1 Corinthians 15.21-54 
in which Paul, discussing the resurrection of the dead, promises that when 
"the last trumpet sounds" the "dead shall rise again incorruptible. [...] For this 
corruptible body — must put on incorruption and this mortal must put on 
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immortality.” In short, Paul promises that like Christ, we will trade the bodies 
in which we die for some better version of those bodies. 

Central to this passage, and to the ardent debates that went on about it for 
more than 13 centuries amongst clerics and scholars, is the question of how 
the dead rise. As Caroline Walker Bynum showed at length, there was a deep, 
abiding desire that one’s personal, individual body be restored when the last 
trump sounded, even down to its moles and warts. This meant that the parti- 
cles of each body had to reassemble themselves exactly into that same body 
upon resurrection. That is, Peter's body couldn't be allowed to include disinte- 
grated particles of Paul's body (as the medieval debaters put it). How did God 
deal with all of this? What about people who had been eaten by cannibals? 
How did God straighten out those two bodies at resurrection?!? 

The history of these debates is fascinating — nor did they stop with the end 
point of Bynum's book, the year 1336, which simply represents the moment 
when Pope Benedict the Twelfth formally declared that souls will experience 
beatific vision at resurrection - that is, that souls will indeed have eyes. Martin 
Luther certainly had something to say on the topic — that is, he supported the 
ideas of a unified self and bodily resurrection — and bodily resurrection is still 
doctrine not only in the contemporary Catholic Church but also in most forms 
of Protestantism. 

For our purposes, two overall points that emerge from Bynum's book are 
important. First, that early on, Christians developed a unified concept of the 
self, which valued both body and soul - indeed, they assumed that neither part 
of this self could be resurrected without the other and therefore that without 
the resurrection of the body, the self could not be resurrected at all. I doubt 
that a truly dualist concept of the self is found anywhere outside of certain 
philosophical systems such as Platonism, but some peoples, including the 
ancient Greeks, have a modified form of it, according to which it is the soul 
that survives death and goes on to some sort of existence afterwards even as 
the body rots, yet it is a soul that has somatomorphic qualities.?? That is, the 
soul carries along with it into the afterlife certain characteristics of embodi- 
ment, such as potential sensation and individualized appearance. This is why 
Odysseus is able to recognize his dead friends and relatives in the Nekyia of 
Book 11 of the Odyssey, and why souls are able to suffer pain and enjoy plea- 
sures in the Greek afterlife. 

The second overall point is that, although Christianity insisted on the 
eventual bodily resurrection of every person, it acknowledged the initial 


19 Bynum 1994, esp. 33. 
20  Iborrow the term somatomorphic from Bynum 1994, ch. 7. 
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corruption and decay of the body. Indeed, Christianity both reviled and 
reveled in that decay: the rot and disarticulation of the body that followed 
death were understood as necessary steps on the way to eventual resurrec- 
tion, but as only steps, and therefore as signs that the process was underway 
but not yet complete. This sentiment that decay is an undesirable and yet 
crucial stage in the perfecting of the self underlies two fearsome creatures 
who begin to appear in reports and stories during the Middle Ages: one is the 
revenant whose body has begun the process of decay but has not yet finished 
it, who reappears amongst the living in a ghastly physical form. In other 
words, the reanimated corpse. Nancy Caciola’s study of such medieval rev- 
enants shows that they were traced to one of two causes.?! Theologians and 
scholars argued that it was demons who animated the rotting corpses, while 
the common people tended to believe it was the souls themselves, bent on 
returning to their former homes. Either way, such a creature was big trouble, 
doing such things as raping virgins and murdering people. In other words, 
the medieval reanimated corpse is an ancestor of the modern Western phe- 
nomena I talked about earlier. 

The other fearsome creature is the revenant whose body does not decay at 
all, and who does not, therefore, even enter into the process that eventually 
leads to resurrection. Here, too, either the lingering soul or a demonic force 
is understood to animate the corpse — leading eventually to belief in what 
becomes known as, among other terms, the ‘vampire’. Notably, nothing like the 
vampire - that is, a dead person who returns to attack upon the living — appears 
in Greek sources until well after Christianization. Our first discussion of such a 
creature is found in Leo Allatius’ 1645 treatise on what were then contempo- 
rary Greek beliefs (De Graecorum hodie quorundam opinationibus).?? Allatius, 
a Greek from Chios who was trained in Classical literature, theology and med- 
icine, calls them vrykolakes — a Slavic term that means ‘werewolves’, although 
‘werewolf’ for the Slavs meant not the sort of creature that we think of, who 
transforms from human to wolf and back again, but rather a nasty revenant, 
who returns from the grave to wreak havoc. 

In other words, when threatening revenants finally enter our record of 
Greek beliefs, they do so under a borrowed name, perhaps implying that the 
belief was borrowed as well — although how much earlier than Leo Allatius’ 
account that borrowing occurred is impossible to say. What might have laid 
the groundwork for it? One possible answer is the Greek Orthodox practice 
of exhuming the deceased after three years and giving him or her a secondary 


21  Caciola 1996; cf. Caciola 2014. 
22 On Allatius' treatise, see now Hartnup 2004, esp. chs 7 and 8. 
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burial, a practice mentioned by Allatius that is still alive in many parts of 
Greece today?? Although normally when a grave was reopened only bones 
would be found, occasionally (for what are now well-understood biological 
reasons having to do with the acidity of the soil and similar variables) a body 
would be mummified, saponified (that is, turned into a soap-like substance 
that preserves the features remarkably well) or tympanated (that is, inflated by 
interior gases into a tight, drum-like state) all of which states understandably 
lead to the belief that the dead was not completely dead.24 


Conclusions and Suggestions 


I have discussed several ideas in this essay. First: Western culture, under the 
enduring influence of Christianity and its promise of eventual bodily resurrec- 
tion, developed a stronger aversion to the corpse than had many pre-Christian 
Mediterranean cultures, because the corpse — which by definition is a dead 
body in some state of decay, greater or lesser — signified that the process of 
decomposition that preceded the creation of a second, more spiritual body 
that awaited resurrection was not yet complete. A rotting corpse that was rean- 
imated signified that either the original soul or a demon had improperly taken 
possession of it — thus interrupting the process of dissolution, reconstruction 
and resurrection, either temporarily or permanently. Given that such a thing 
was against God's plan for the resurrection of all individuals, the reanimated 
corpse could only be understood as evil.?5 

The pre-Christian Greeks, in contrast, located the enduring self in the soul; 
it was in the soul that the self would experience any post-mortem existence, 
good or bad. The corpse, although avoided by the living as a source of contact 
pollution, was not understood to have the potential for a continuing relation- 
ship with the soul that formerly inhabited it, once the corpse had been properly 
disposed of. The soul endured, experiencing whatever rewards or punishments 
the self had earned while alive. 

Interestingly, this idea that the body and the soul were severed from one 
another after death left open the possibility of imagining the rare bodily return 


23 Danforth 1982. 

24 Barber 1988, 102-32. 

25 Caciola 2014 collects some fascinating exceptions to this, in which the returning dead 
seem, at least at first glance, to be innocent and even pious in their behavior. However, as 
Caciola shows, these stories have been appropriated, altered and repurposed by Christian 
narrators intent on turning traditional tales of frightening revenants into proofs of the 
resurrection promised by Christianity. 
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to life in almost any way, including a positive one — as being a boon from the 
gods, for example. No stigma seems to have been attached to such a possi- 
bility precisely because no post-mortem relationship between the body and 
the soul had ever been conceptualized, much less regularized, as it was in 
early Christianity. Certainly, everyday expectations were confounded when, in 
myths, the dead rejoined the living, but no horror was attached to the idea 
of a bodily return in those myths. We should note, indeed, one more thing 
about the myths that we examined: they are so little concerned with the issue 
of the corpse that they fail to say anything at all about the body in which the 
returning dead makes its appearance. Apparently, it looks just like the body 
did before the person had died — Admetos can recognize Alkestis, for instance. 
This contrasts strongly with later tales of revenants, where the body is vile in 
appearance, smell or both, and does not always function correctly. 

Of course, were this essay a longer one, in which we could take a more 
expansive look at both ancient and modern Western cultures, we would surely 
discover that some ancient cultures proposed a stronger, more enduring link 
between the soul and the body than the Greeks did - the Egyptians would seem 
to be an obvious example, given the care they took to preserve the bodies of 
their deceased. We might also discover that some modern Western cultures are 
relatively disinterested in horrifying tales of the returning corpse — although 
my own, very informal, survey of French, German and Scandinavian cultures 
suggests that they are just as fascinated with the idea as are the Anglophone 
cultures on which I have focused here. There are also cultures that have devel- 
oped strong beliefs in the threatening return of the corpse under little or no 
influence from Christianity. The African religious tradition that originally pro- 
duced the concept of what we now call a zombie is an example. The medieval 
Christian idea of the reanimated corpse was particularly apropos for this essay 
because of its historical situation — it lies between the ancient Greek model of 
death, with which we know it perforce interacted, and the modern Western 
models that I used as contrast for the Greek model, reacting against the one 
and influencing the other — but it is not the only one. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Epilogue 
Below the Tree of Life 


Eric Cullhed and Sigrid Schottenius Cullhed 


Why did the Greeks keep embarking on round trips to Hades? Let us add one 
final example before we turn to this question. 


A man is chased by a ferocious elephant. He sees a dried up well, overgrown 
with vegetation and the long roots of a tree. In order to escape he grabs 
onto those roots and glides down into the well. Suspended halfway down he 
notices an enormous snake at the bottom of the well, waiting to devour him. 
Then he sees two rats, one black and the other white, gnawing at the roots. 
Four cobras approach him from the sides. Above his head there is a beehive. 
A few drops of honey trickle into his mouth as the bees start stinging him. 


The originally Buddhist parable of “The Man in the Well’ and its meditation on 
the human condition has had a global impact paralleled by few other stories, 
reaching and resonating with countless minds all over the world regardless of 
creed or culture. During the Middle Ages it travelled through images and texts 
from India all the way to Japan in the East and France in the West. Details 
changed along the way. The descent into the well could be replaced with a 
climb up a tree or a fall off a cliff; the elephant with a unicorn or a tiger; the 
snake with a monstrous dragon; the cobras with jackals; the honey with manna 
or a wild strawberry. The exact interpretation of the individual symbols also 
varied, but the meaning was usually more or less the same: we cling to our 
irreversibly dissipating lives, suffering and fearing the end that awaits us, but 
strangely we still find it meaningful to pursue sensual pleasures.! 

The function is obviously protreptic. But what conclusion are we supposed to 
draw? As in a static image the man hangs perpetually from his branch. Without 
an appended exegesis the story is as endless as it is open-ended. For this reason 
it could move with ease not only between visual and verbal media but also 
over religious boundaries. It served to persuade readers about the necessity to 
break free from Samsara, or — in the Muslim and Christian versions — to care 


1 Forarich survey of the fortunes of this parable, see Zin 2011. 
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less about the worldly pleasures and more about their salvation. But where 
is salvation to be found in this image? All paths are blocked by creatures that 
will inevitably trample, poison or devour the protagonist. Entering American 
popular culture via modern Zen Buddhism, the parable was quite naturally 
reinterpreted as a loud ‘seize the day!’ Enjoy the honey while it lasts, for it is all 
you have.” 

Yes, the story persuades but it also explains and defines. If offers an experi- 
ential definition of the abstract notion of ‘life’, positing that life is an arduous 
struggle to postpone certain death while experiencing some pleasure but mostly 
fear and pain. Parables of this sort are typical instances of cognitive allegory. 
They draw on the cognitive resources of analogy plus narrative by stringing 
together and extending basic conceptual metaphors — common mappings of 
abstract notions on to more concrete objects and their interactions.* The Man 
in the Well extends the analogic frame Life is Up/Death is Down, and more 
specifically Life is Being Suspended. Such conceptual metaphors are formed by 
consistent correlations in real-world embodied experience, and it is easy to see 
how human beings will naturally come to associate survival with ‘not falling’ 
and ‘clinging’. Already as infants we cling to our caregivers, hence the cross- 
cultural validity. In reception too such metaphors are more satisfying than their 
more abstract counterparts. Imagine somebody desperately performing cPR 
on an unconscious person by the side of the road. She is more likely to exclaim, 
“Hang in there!” than “Survive!” The same holds true for allegorical vignettes 
that extend such metaphors into stories. The Man in the Well enables us to feel 
that life is an arduous struggle to postpone certain death while experiencing 
some pleasure but mostly fear and pain. We are presented not with the abstract 
concepts of ‘struggle’, ‘death’, ‘pleasure’, ‘fear’ and ‘pain’, but with a series of con- 
crete actions and objects: ‘clutching to a branch, ‘dragon, ‘honey, ‘trembling’, 
‘bees and cobras’. What we get in these instances is not simply the name of an 
emotion but what T. S. Eliot called an “objective correlative, [...] a set of objects, 
a situation, a chain of events which shall be the formula of that particular 
emotion’. Allegorical storytelling sustains the analogy and develops it into an 
experiential texture that activates the mind's capacity for re-embodying the 
actions and affects performed or experienced by others, including fictitious 


2 Senzaki 1957 [1919], 38-39; King of the Hill season 3, episode 1 (“Death of a Propane 
Salesman’, first aired 15 September 1998). See also Becker 2014, 131-32. 

3 See Harris and Tolmie 2011; Gibbs 2011. 

4 Foran updated overview and discussion on neural underpinnings, see Lakoff 2014. See also 
Herrero de Jauregui’s chapter in this volume. 

5 Eliot 1921, 92. 
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characters.$ The Man in the Well induces us to imagine and simulate the pro- 
tagonist’s movements (frantic seeking, stumbling and clinging) and empathize 
with his emotion of fear and sensations of pain and sweetness. 

But let us focus on the dragon at the bottom of the pit, on Hades, as the crea- 
ture is identified in Greek versions of the story. The parable leaves the reader 
in suspense, but any attempt at a sequel would have to depict how the man 
falls prey to the beast. This is indeed what happens in one of the true gems of 
Cretan Renaissance literature, the otherwise unknown fifteenth-century poet 
Bergadhis’ Apokopos (After Work).’ The poet relates how he once fell asleep 
after a day of hard work and dreamt that he was hunting a doe. In a flash, the 
animal disappears. By sunset he arrives at a blooming meadow in which he 
finds an apple tree surrounded by singing birds. In the top of the tree he sees 
a beehive. He climbs the tree and starts eating the honey, even though the 
bees sting him. Suddenly the branches start to shake. He looks down and finds 
two mice gnawing away the roots of the tree. The meadow is gone and the 
tree is standing on a dark cliff beside a well. The trunk tips over and the man 
comes crashing down into the open jaws of a dragon waiting at the bottom of 
the well. 

But this is only the beginning. Down in the darkness the poet encoun- 
ters two shadows who notice that he belongs to the land of the living. They 
immediately start interrogating him about the world above. They wonder if 
it is still as wonderful and rich in natural and cultural delights as when they 
were still alive. They learn that it is so, but that the living quickly forget the 
dead. Widows do not think of their husbands and let themselves become cor- 
rupted and exploited by scandalous churchmen. Parents and siblings are the 
only ones who remain loyal in their grief. After this the poet questions the 
two souls. They turn out to be two princes from the “city opposite of Rome” 
(Constantinople?) who died at sea while travelling to their sister in some for- 
eign land. When they arrived in Hades they were surprised to find her waiting 
for them, as she had died from childbirth on the very same day. As the poet 
gets ready to leave, hordes of dead souls approach him with letters to the world 
above. Their message is unanimous: the dead are as joyless, dark and disfigured 
as the corpses they leave behind. Death is nothing but agony. 

It has been argued that Bergadhis’ use of the tree of life to open his Hades 
narrative primarily serves a decorative purpose: "[...] despite the rich potential, 
these motifs are exploited to intensify the lyrical, almost wonder-tale quality 


6 Onnarrative, embodied simulation and empathy, see Gallese and Wojciehowski 2011. 
7 Seethe edition by Vejleskov 2005, with a translation by Margaret Alexiou. 
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of the narrative, not to point out any allegory"? But the initial allusion to the 
world-famous 'icon of life' does seem significant, and it has a clear parallel in 
the dark woods and overtly allegorical beasts that send Dante on his journey 
in the Comedia. It signals that this is a poem of Life and Death. But what does 
it mean? It is tempting to read the deeply pessimistic description of life in 
Hades as implying a reinterpretation of the parable along the same lines as the 
modern Zen version: enjoy the honey while you can! Nothing better lies ahead. 
The Apokopos has been characterized as “a very modern anti-edifying, anti- 
traditional Underworld dream’; the same scholar adds: “One might summarize 
its didactic message as a kind of carpe diem"? This is true, but the imperative is 
not without qualification. 

The whole piece is permeated by the related dichotomies love/desire or 
agape/eros and moderation/excess, praising the former and denigrating the 
latter notions. The shadows in Hades yearn for familiar love, widow chastity, 
charity and admiration for the beauty of nature and human culture. They suffer 
because of lust, forgetfulness of the dead, remarriage and greediness. The same 
principles appear to govern the adaptation of The Man in the Well at the begin- 
ning of the poem. The parable is not invoked as an allegory of ‘life’ but of ‘life 
crisis, not unlike Dante's dark woods and allegorical beasts. The poet's expe- 
rience at the beginning of the dream is one of harmonious admiration of the 
landscape he is riding through, of the meadow, the tree and the singing birds. 
It is not until he starts consuming the honey that all beauty disappears and he 
is swallowed by the dragon. The Apokopos may be modern, but it is still an edi- 
fying, outcome-oriented piece of fiction, as is often the case with katabaseis.!° 

So yes, the story persuades but it also explains and defines. It offers a defini- 
tion of the abstract concept of ‘death’. As the man falls down into the well we 
move from personification to topification; from the analogic frame Death is a 
Monster to Death is a Departure, or more specifically: Death is an irreversible 
and psychologically agonizing exile from life. This explicatory and defining 
function is important in all narratives about journeys to the Underworld. Note 
that we are not referring here to disclosure of ‘details’ about how afterlife is like 
in order to appease a reflective sense of curiosity or death anxiety, but toa much 
more basic and intuitive need to understand and define the abstract concept 
of ‘death’. We often encounter the idea that the purpose of Hades accounts is to 
“acquaint the reader with an aspect of life inaccessible to humans and thus to 


8 Alexiou 1991, 254. 
9 Van Gemert 1991, 65. 
10 See Graf’s chapter in this volume. 
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remove the fear of the unknown”! This assumption is related to a widespread 
post-Enlightenment explanation of the universality of religion: belief in gods 
and an afterlife is a defence-mechanism against death anxiety and thoughts 
about one’s own decomposition, which is supposedly deeply ingrained in all 
human beings - a view notably held by Freud. And yes, empirical research 
often confirms that religious thoughts and convictions mitigate the potentially 
paralyzing effect of fearing one's own extinction; however, it also shows that 
death anxiety is not really a prominent feature of human life.? People do not 
go around constantly fearing death; the emotion needs to be triggered by some 
real or imagined stimulus. Accounts of the afterlife do not remedy some innate 
universal thanatophobia. If anything, they tend to activate such fears. 

In the Apokopos, Hades is "bitter", guarded by hideous and armed, ferocious 
and black creatures with tongues of fire and bat-like wings and claws. The shades 
of the dead are black and covered with cobwebs; they are disfigured, dirty and 
worm-eaten, just like the corpses they left behind. They long to break free from 
their chains and subterranean “prison”; they sigh, groan, cry and collapse in lam- 
entation. There must be functions besides consolation that make the analogy 
Death is a Departure more appealing than Death is Annihilation. It seems as if 
the formation of the latter analogic frame is more unlikely. When people die, 
they disappear; but we do not have consistent correlations in real-world embod- 
ied experience between disappearing and being ‘annihilated’. We do, however, 
disappear from our habitual social contexts when we travel, and others depart 
from us and disappear.^ The two-way nature of the association becomes explicit 
in the French cliché partir cest mourir un peu. Since Death is irreversible it can 
be understood not only as any departure but as Exile, and Exile is conversely 
often understood as Death. This two-way association is often expressed, and it 
permeates canonical literary works such as the Hebrew Bible or Ovid's Tristia. It 
resonated with Dante, the exiled Guelph popolano, and with the Greek diaspora 
communities who read and loved the Apokopos - the first text in the Greek ver- 
nacular ever to be printed (1509), followed by a long series of reissues. 

Hades journeys are, of course, not parables, but they serve similar functions 
in the way they define the abstract notions life and death, and envelop these 
definitions in an experiential texture that allows us to feel them in a sustained 


11 "Death" in Brill's New Pauly, accessed 15 January 2017. 

12 E.g. Freud 1955 [1900], 254: “Children know nothing of the horrors of corruption, of 
freezing in the ice-cold grave, of the terrors of eternal nothingness — ideas which grown- 
up people find it so hard to tolerate, as is proved by all the myths of a future life". 

13  Jongand Halberstadt 2016. 

14 For further explanations also based in cognitive psychology, see Larson 2016, chapter 5. 
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process. Let us revisit some of the narratives and rituals examined in this vol- 
ume: what guiding metaphors do they extend, and with what emotion struc- 
tures are they invested? 


A Symphony of Grief, Enthusiasm and Fear: The Odyssey 


In the Odyssean Nekyia we arrive at the other end of the journey under- 
taken by countless spirits of fallen warriors in the gory battle scenes of the 
Iliad. The weapon opens up a portal in a warrior's body through which blood 
and entrails gush out, but it also allows invisible entities to depart from the 
flesh and bones: might (uévos), lifespan (aiwv), feeling (@vj46¢) and, not least, 
spirit (bux). No matter how macho the warrior was in life, his puyy is always 
a self-pitying wimp, howling and wailing as it instinctively soars through the 
air towards the house of Hades. In the process it acquires a somewhat ghostly 
status and is interchangeably called “image” or “phantom” (¢/SwAov). Odysseus 
arrives at the gates of Hades in a distant land, or so he tells his audience on 
Phaeacia. He summons the spirits and makes them temporarily conscious 
through an outlandish blood ritual.5 The guiding metaphor is not quite Death 
is Departure, but rather ‘Life is Unity of Entities’ and ‘Death is Separation of 
those Entities. Odysseus does not encounter dead human beings in Hades but 
airy substances that used to form part of living wholes. The designation of this 
element as an "image" evokes the vague but unique impression that a person 
leaves behind in our minds after he or she disappears from our sight, let alone 
dies. But other "images" come not from first-hand experience but communal 
memory. The two kinds of encounter generate different expressive modes in 
Odysseus' account. First the hero meets with friends and family, Elpenor and 
his mother Antikleia. The moment their spirits taste the blood they awake to 
intense psychological pain (coc), and Odysseus responds to the sight of them 
with tears and pity (t7|v/xóv pev ¿yw 8dxpuca tdwv ehenod te Buug)! But soon 
the hero’s curious gaze turns away from them to the famous heroines of the 
past. In this moment, the explicitly pathetic tone is replaced by the objective 
voice of an epic narrator. The cries of lamentation fade out and make way for 
a mythological catalogue of women, detailing their parents, consorts and chil- 
dren (11.235-27). Of course, some of the facts included in this list are intrinsi- 
cally pathetic, but in narrating them Odysseus does not dwell on the heroines’ 


15 See the chapters of Ekroth and Friese in this volume. 
16 Homer, Odyssey 11.55 and 87. 
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pathos or his own empathic response. The effect is similar to that of the so- 
called ‘short obituaries’ that characterize minor-character death in the Iliad.” 
Odysseus’ story is eventually interrupted by a conversation on Phaeacia, 
but soon king Alcinous expresses his desire to hear more, and he explicitly 
asks Odysseus to speak about encounters with his own dead friends, about 
his “woes” (x7Sex).!8 Odysseus indulges him and picks up the pathetic mode 
once again, as he describes his encounter with Agamemnon. This spirit also 
awakes to wailing and pain (11.388; 466), and once again Odysseus responds 
with tears and pity (11.395). Likewise, Achilles cries (11.470) and expresses 
grief over his separation from father, son and his own bodily strength. But 
when he hears about his son’s success there is a sudden outburst of a posi- 
tive feelings as Achilles walks away over the asphodel meadow filled with joy 
(yy8ootvn).!9 Immediately, Odysseus brings back our emotional attention to the 
pain (& os) felt by all the other spirits there (11.540—41). But there is another 
exception: the famous anger (xóAoc) and sublime silence of Ajax. “He might 
yet have spoken to me", Odysseus adds, but once more the hero is taken over 
by desire to see heroes of a more distant past: Minos, Tityos, Tantalos, Sisyphos 
and Herakles. Again, a new section begins where the explicitly pathetic mode 
disappears. The objective, epic gaze prevails and Odysseus the narrator men- 
tions no tears, pity, sorrow or even pain, despite the fact that some of these 
heroes suffer punishments involving physical pain, hunger, thirst and exhaus- 
tion. Odysseus wants to see more and more, but suddenly thousands of dead 
spirits crowd around him making a terrifying, godlike sound. Overtaken by fear 
of monsters that might appear, Odysseus interrupts the ritual and heads back 
to the ships. 

To summarize, the emotional structure of the Odyssean Nekyia offers two 
types of encounters grouped into different sections with different narrative 
attitudes: one more subjective and pathetic, the other more objective and 
disinterested. This seems to allegorize the different experiences of retriev- 
ing personal and collective memories respectively. Grief resulting from a 
sense of loss — loss of corporeal as well as social unity — dominates the rep- 
resentation of Odysseus' acquaintances. Exceptions that prove the rule are 
Achilles' brief moment of joy and Ajax' anger. But the heroes of the distant 
past, despite being associated with intrinsically sad and painful lives or after- 
lives, are not described as aching, wailing or crying, and Odysseus expresses 
no pity for them. Moreover, we must imagine that the blood ritual inspired a 


17 See Griffin 1980, 103-43. 
18 Homer, Odyssey 11.370-72. 
19 Homer, Odyssey 11.540. 
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measure of fear in the Phaeacians and Greek audiences alike. Fear is also an 
issue for Odysseus. In the end, “green fear” forces him to interrupt the nekyia 
but for a long time he fights the feeling, not only in order to gain the infor- 
mation from Teiresias that he came for but also out of curiosity and a strong 
desire to seek knowledge. His audience is also curious but their interests differ. 
Odysseus is repeatedly drawn away from his sad encounters with friends and 
family towards observing figures of the past in a spirit of non-committal histor- 
icism, as it were. But his audience, as represented by Alcinous, desires stories 
about people who Odysseus knew in life and their “woes” (xnôea). Playing with 
the pains and pleasures of grief, enthusiastic seeking and overpowering fear, 
Odysseus strings together his story “like a bard”.20 


A Work of Memory: The Bacchic Gold Lamellae 


In the Bacchic mysteries, Death is a departure but, again, not just any depar- 
ture but a round trip to and from a better place. The purpose of simulating the 
journey to Hades in life was to throw away the return ticket and change the 
normal course of events. The initiates received instructions on the topography 
of Hades and how to navigate there successfully: drink not from the lake of 
forgetfulness on the right! Fight your thirst and continue to the lake of mem- 
ory. Say these words to the guardians of the place. Only then will you be able 
to continue your journey on the sacred road together with the other heroes 
or bakchoi. These instructions were inscribed on thin gold leaves, “works of 
Memory”, and buried with the initiates. They were perhaps memorized and 
ritually rehearsed as well. From the matter-of-fact instructions found on the 
gold leaves it is difficult to say much about the affective character of those 
experiences. However, some of the tablets contain either greetings to the soul 
in its new blessed state?! or first-person dramatizations of what it will exclaim 
after it has broken free from the circle of reincarnation. This future death and 
resurrection as an immortal will clearly be accompanied by feelings that have 
no correlates in earthly life. “Greetings, you who have experienced the experi- 
ence you never before experienced. A human being you have become a god’, 
the soul is congratulated in a fourth-century tablet excavated in a tumulus in 
Thurii. 


20 Homer, Odyssey 11.368. 
21 See Herrero de Jaüregui's chapter in this volume. 
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A Work of Forgetfulness: The Trophonios 
Oracle in Lebadeia, Boeotia 


“He has consulted the oracle of Trophonios”. The proverb was used to mock 
gloomy and mirthless persons, ?? suggesting that finding comfort was hardly 
central to all ritual journeys to the Underworld. This religious institution in 
Lebadeia, Boeotia, was the only oracle that gave responses through the person 
himself who consulted it. In order to converse with the dead hero, the inquirer 
needed to descend below the ground. Fear is the signature emotion associ- 
ated with this experience already in Classical sources,?? and we can see why 
from the much later eyewitness report provided in the second century CE by 
Pausanias (9.39). After travelling to the site (the journey was usually long and 
arduous) a series of sacrifices had to be made. Each time the priests consulted 
the entrails with unsure results, holding the inquirer in a constant state of 
uncertainty as to whether the descent would be propitious or not. During the 
same time he had to go through purification rituals involving cold baths, sleep 
deprivation and dietary restrictions.?^ On the day of the descent, the inquirer — 
by now broken down by physical and psychological stress — performed a ritual 
that simulated the soul’s descent into the Underworld. He was anointed and 
washed by two boys called Hermae, dressed in a ceremonial linen tunic and 
made to drink from two fountains: first that of forgetfulness and then that of 
memory. 

After this the inquirer climbed down into a dark man-built chasm. He car- 
ried a honey-cake in his hands, associated with terror and frightful phenomena 
such as snakes and bellowing in the sources.2° At the bottom of the chasm 
there was a hole into which the inquirer pushed his feet, and soon the whole 
body was transported into a dark cave where the future was announced by 
sight or hearing. After this the inquirer emerged “paralysed with terror and 
unconscious both of himself and of his surroundings’, as Pausanias reports. 
While still in this state of shock, the priests interrogated the man and wrote 
down the prophecy. As a whole, the visit to the oracle meant enduring an 


22 Pseudo-Plutarch, Alexandrian Proverbs 1.51. 

23 + Aristophanes, Clouds 507-8; for the Trophonios oracle, see Bonnechere 2003 and the 
chapters of Bonnechere, Friese and Herrero de Jaüregui in this volume. 

24 Pausanias 9.39.6; Cratinus fr. 233. 

25 Aristophanes, Clouds 507-8; Etymologicum Genuinum B 220 (might derive from Atticist 
lexicon); Suda, s.v. u 526; Scholia in Aristophanes’ Clouds 508. See Bonnechere's chapter 
in this volume. 
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experience with parallels in certain modern forms of torture: social confine- 
ment, phobic stressors such as terrifying sounds, lack of sleep, cold baths, 
starvation and sensory deprivation. The information extracted through such 
procedures is notoriously unreliable,?® and the same probably held true for 
the priests’ interrogation of the shocked inquirer. Sensory deprivation was 
probably the most important component. Even after a short period time in 
an isolation tank under controlled conditions, human beings will report 
psychosis-like experiences including extreme emotions and visual as well as 
auditory hallucinations.” 

Strictly speaking, consulting Trophonios was not a journey to a Pan-Hellenic 
Hades, but a much shorter descent into a hero’s tomb, although standard myth- 
ical elements of the soul's descent to Hades were involved. Fear was by far the 
most important affective ingredient; it was produced through actions, images and 
words, but the core of this katabasis experience was made up of something more 
powerful: darkness and silence. 


A Katabatic Time Machine: The Timarion 


“What do you mean? Do I have to go to Lebadeia and make a fool of myself 
wearing fine linen and carrying a cake in my hands and crawl into your cave 
through that passage that's so low, in order to be able to see that you're dead 
just like us, besides your witchcraft?”28 These words, uttered by Menippos to 
Trophonios in one of Lucian's Dialogues of the Dead, have a sobriety to them 
that differs from flickering spirits, dazed initiated and shocked inquirers we 
have met so far. But this vision of Hades as a place of clear-headed debate 
between dead spirits has a long history too, going back at least to the discus- 
sion between Agamemnon, Achilles and the suitors in the final book of the 
Odyssey (24.1-202). The mere possibility that such an afterlife might await us 
makes Socrates look forward to death in the Apology. Not only will he migrate 
to a place that houses worthy and historically significant interlocutors, but 
more importantly the conversations will be free and immune to earthly threats 


26 See O'Mara 2015. 

27 E.g. Daniel et al. 2014. On sensory deprivation and Greek cave rituals, see Ustinova 2009. 

28 Lucian, Dialogues of the Dead 10.2: Ti gýs; ei uh eig Aepá8eiav yàp rta p£A0o xod £cvo uévoc 
Toi 86vaus YeAoiws uáCoty £v taty xepotv Éxuv cioepnúow Sid tod otopiov tamewvod dvtog ÈÇ TO 
anha, odx dv Hdvvdpnv ciðévar, St vexpdc el Womtep ucts udvy TH yontele Stapépwv; Trans. 
MacLeod (modified). 
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such as the death penalty??? Hades might be feared by regular people but for 
true intellectuals it is a far better place than earth. Lucian often revisited this 
version of Hades in order to stage debates on questions such as the human 
condition and the good life, or to point out theological inconsistencies, as in 
the example above: how can Trophonios be both in Hades and in his shrine at 
the same time?50 

The advent of Christianity did not eradicate the pagan idea of the afterlife. 
‘Hades’ was, after all, the standard word for Underworld in the Septuagint and 
the New Testament. Rather, the pagan divinity and his house of disembod- 
ied souls had to be tamed and subjugated.?! In this context too, the guiding 
metaphor was Death is a departure; but again, not just any departure but a 
temporary ‘stopover’ — a place for the soul to await Christ's Second Coming. 
It could be seen as the darker counterpart to paradise reserved for those who 
had sinned in life. However, due to scriptural ambiguity on the precise nature 
of the afterlife, Hades was often referred to as the only alternative.?? We have 
already seen an example of this in the Apokopos. Pagan stories about the after- 
life were not totally expelled to the realm of mythology but retained that grain 
of truth needed for Lucianic Underworld satire to function. The tradition 
could always be revived and its serious game picked up where predecessors 
left off. It happened more frequently than ever in the twelfth century, and the 
most remarkable example from this 'golden age of Lucian' is the anonymous 
Timarion.?? The eponymous hero visits Hades and converses with pagan and 
Christian figures of the recent and distant past. However, his descent is far 
more dramatic and charged with emotion and bodily pain than, for instance, 
Menippos' rather casual journey to the same place in Lucian's Nekyomanteia. 
This is explicitly signalled in the subtitle of the piece: Timarion, or About What 
He Suffered (Y, nepi t&v xaT adtov toOto). 

As the dialogue opens, Timarion meets his old friend and tells him about 
a recent visit to Thessalonike, the second city of the Byzantine Empire at this 
time. On his way back to Constantinople he fell seriously ill with high fever 
and vomiting. He is still terrified to speak of what happened after that (331-33). 
He fell asleep and was visited by two horrifying demons who took his soul 
and escorted it all the way to iron gates of Hades and its monstrous guardians. 


29 Plato, The Apology 32. 

30 On Lucian and Hades, see Nesselrath's contribution to this volume. 
31  SeeNilsson's contribution to this volume. 

32 On death and afterlife in Byzantium, see Marinis 2016. 

33 See Marciniak’s contribution to this volume. 
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Kydion trembles with fear (413). But now the story suddenly lightens up. 
The company flying through the air “with a roaring noise” (428) and instead 
walking calmly with soft steps. They are no longer in “enemy territory” but 
home. Everywhere they are greeted with friendliness. Timarion eventually 
stands trial where even the three stern and potentially hostile judges (two 
pagans and one Christian but iconoclast) favour his rhetorical, legal and med- 
ical argumentation over the case made by the demons. He is sent back to life, 
but already before the trial all negative emotions are long gone. Timarion has 
started to enjoy himself, conversing with the great minds of the past in Hades. 
Just as Socrates was happy to leave the dogmas of Classical Athens for a life 
of freedom in the Underworld, so the dead Byzantine sophists are happy to 
have left shallow display of intellectual life in the Constantinople for true 
philosophy.5%+ 


The Emotional Structure of Round Trips to Hades 


Katabasis narratives always involve an expansion of the analogy Death is a 
Departure. But all departures are not the same and the details matter. Is it 
a departure of the mind, or only of a small part of it? Is it a departure to a 
final destination, a stopover or is it a round trip that normally leads back to 
life again? Is it a departure to a cruel, hopeless state of exile, or will we be 
returning to our true home? The narratives experiment with these questions, 
enable us to feel them and often encourage us to take action accordingly in 
our lives. It is not the case that they always present an idyllic vision of the 
afterlife in order to soothe some pre-existing, chronic thanatophobia com- 
mon to all human beings. In fact, fear and grief are the most prominent fea- 
tures in the emotion structure of these stories and rituals. If we were to posit 
any psychotherapeutic function it have to be that of a precautionary treat- 
ment, a vaccine, a controlled exposure to emotional triggers that prepares 
the readers for future moments of death anxiety that might come. Not sur- 
prisingly, therapists find that reading and writing narratives about death and 
dying is a helpful exercise for clients that have difficulties coming to terms 
with death.?5 It might be tempting to regard the katabasis as a reflection of, 
or preparation for, mid-life crises, seeing as the great majority of the char- 
acters who undertake the journey to the Underworld in Western literature 


34 See Timarion 619-22 Romano. See also Nilsson 2016. 
35 Furer, Walker and Stein 2007, 151-59. 
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are middle-aged men - they are all nel mezzo del cammin di nosta vita. But 
the empirical evidence for a midlife crisis as a regular occurrence is weak,?® 
and the psychological literature on the matter is often directly influenced by 
katabasis mythology.?” 

Such a therapeutic hypothesis would be more persuasive if fear and dark- 
ness always made way for joy and light; if the route always went from fiery 
rivers, iron gates and monstrous guardians to the Elysian fields or Paradise and 
ended in enthusiastic celebrations of a new blissful life on the other side; if all 
journeys to Hades were divine comedies rather than divine tragedies. But this 
is often not the case in the long Greek katabasis tradition; not for the fright- 
ened Phaeaceans and Archaic audiences listening to Odysseus; not for the 
traumatized inquirer emerging from Trophonios’ sanctuary in the Roman era; 
and not for the early modern diaspora communities so willingly lending their 
ears to the lamentation of the exiled souls in the Apokopos. Their emotional 
rewards lie either in the capacity of artistic representations to transubstanti- 
ate sadness into a pleasurable experience,?° which is why Alcinous listens to 
Odysseus, or in enthusiastically seeking knowledge about the past and future 
in a place situated outside time,% which is why Odysseus and Trophonios’ vis- 
itors conquered their fears and endured what they endured. But perhaps the 
positive emotions following after rather than during these gloomy round-trips 
to Hades are important too; not in the afterlife but in life. In the moment we 
put down the book, leave Lebadeia, climb up the well and continue eating our 
precious honey as if nothing ever happened. 
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Laws 198, 204 

Phaedo 116, 131,198, 201,209 


Phaedrus 131, 208, 209 
Republic 23-25, 58, 77, 116, 117, 131, 
134, 198, 235, 243, 255 
Symposium 130, 165, 358, 359 
Timaeus 116,202 
Platonic 24, 108, 142, 153, 195-96, 202-4, 
208-9, 212, 265, 268, 337 
Middle-Platonic 203, 242 
Neoplatonic 200, 205, 360 
Platonism 212,365 
pleasure 9, 20, 95, 115, 202, 264, 365, 
370-71, 377 
Pliny 126, 128, 203, 228, 229 
Plouton 135, 182-86, 189, 226, 228, 229, 
234, 236, 240, 262, 266, 329 
Ploutodotas 182-83 
Plutarch 77, 104, 113, 115, 116, 120, 126, 
168, 200, 203, 204, 209, 212, 216, 217, 
221, 222, 224, 226, 234, 235, 242, 244, 
248, 249, 251, 254, 255, 378 
On the Decline of the Oracles 104, 126 


On the Delays of Divine Vengeance 116 
On the Genius of Socrates 242, 248, 254 
Pseudo-Plutarch 79, 200, 211, 252, 378 
Pollux 18,166 
Polydeuces | 360-62 
Polygnotos of Thasos 37, 43-46, 
170-71, 173 
Polyphemos 307-8, 310, 316 
polyptoton 97-101 


Pomponius Mela 218, 220, 222 

Poseidon 37, 42, 71, 77, 128, 197, 200, 201, 
207, 211, 217, 222, 224, 251 

Priam 196 

progymnasmata | 322, 326-27 

Proklos 116, 199, 205, 206, 358, 360 

prophesy 18,298,334 

Protesilaos 126, 128, 131, 166, 358 

Pseudo-Epiphanius 309 

psyche, see also soul 130, 138, 141,196 
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psychopompos 171,269 
psykomanteion 216-17 
psychopompeion 216-17, 222 
punishment, see also reward 2, 5, 8, 17-18, 


20, 24, 25, 28, 33, 44, 57-59, 64, 66, 
68, 76, 144, 169, 189, 195, 197-98, 
208, 212, 243, 263-64, 268, 275, 344, 
356, 367,376 

Purgatory 195, 212,283 

purification 21, 45, 50-51, 83, 91, 140, 206, 
219, 224, 378 

purity 89,140 

Pyriphlegethon 20, 26, 39, 262, 265 

Pyrrhos 142,144 

Pythagoras/Pythagoreans 
47, 57, 83, 138, 209, 243, 268 
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Quintus of Smyrna 221,255 
Ravenna 314-15 

Reggio 182 

reincarnation 21, 24, 33, 94, 242, 377 


reliability 3, 32 

religion 3, 9, 39, 40, 49, 50, 51, 53, 103, 
110, 112, 119, 120, 138, 163, 194, 213, 
235, 254, 273, 282, 323, 337, 348, 
364, 374 

resurrection 8, 9, 260, 273-74, 276, 292, 
299, 300, 209, 332, 333, 335; 359 
364-67, 377 

Revelation of Paul 275 

9, 356-57, 366-68 

reward in the afterlife 14, 25, 33, 367 

Rhadamanthys 20, 141, 142, 198, 262, 264, 
267, 324, 329, 345, 351 

Rhea 62,65,211,359 

rhetoric 8, 97-98, 100, 260, 322-27, 
332-334, 336-38, 381 

rite/ritual 3, 4, 6, 23, 25, 33, 39-45, 
47-53) 59, 76, 77-79, 82-83, 90, 
91, 98, 103-5, 109-21, 127, 136, 
139, 140, 147, 150, 165, 168, 186, 
215, 217-18, 222-29, 231-36, 241, 
245, 250, 254, 262, 272, 282, 289, 
357» 375-79 

rite of passage 282, 283 

river 3, 17, 20, 26, 37, 39, 43, 44, 49, 50, 66, 
73, 184, 186, 187, 198, 215-16, 218, 
219, 226-28, 242, 246, 247, 255, 256, 


revenant 
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262, 265, 267, 270, 275, 278, 279, 281, 
314-16, 329, 356, 382 

river god 183, 314, 318 

Romanos the Melodist 7, 275, 288, 289, 
294-99, 311-12, 336 

Rome 20-21, 79, 88, 92, 234, 279, 372 

Roman 17,20, 40, 41, 42, 44, 47, 131, 

144, 170, 171, 182, 189, 199, 201, 215, 
216, 217, 220, 222, 224, 227-28, 231, 
234, 235, 260, 273, 275, 279, 280, 284, 
304, 307, 345, 350, 382 

Rushdie, Salman 10 


sacrifice 3, 26, 29, 37, 39, 42, 47, 49-50, 99, 
100, 130, 215, 219, 226, 240, 247, 281, 
337: 378 

Salmoneus 28 

salvation 104, 112, 118, 167, 168, 170, 
179, 182, 189, 284, 292, 296, 300, 
319,371 

sanctuary 41, 42, 48, 49, 50, 99-100, 

114, 132, 134, 169, 184, 186-88, 

217, 219, 221, 223, 224-29, 231-33, 

235-36, 382 

2, 8, 274, 280, 282, 304, 306, 309, 

311, 314-15, 317-18 

satire 2, 323-26, 343, 346-52, 380 

schede 325-26 

Schismeni Magoula tumulus 149 

scholia 23, 58, 60, 78, 168, 217, 358, 378 

sea 29, 38, 52, 70, 71, 73, 74, 75, 86, 111, 
184, 197, 216, 217, 220, 247, 252, 255, 
257, 266, 270, 372 

Semele 255, 359, 361 

Sethil 232-34 

sex/sexual 17,61 

sheep/lamb 26, 37, 39, 42-46, 50, 149, 
314, 330 

Sibyl 18-23, 32, 116, 225, 240 

sin/sinners 13, 17, 20, 27, 34, 43, 181, 199, 
209, 275-77) 279, 284, 288, 306, 314, 
344, 347, 380 

Sisyphos 27-28, 34, 37, 266, 329, 357, 358, 


359, 361,376 
Skamander 248 


sky 4, 20, 60-61, 63-64, 66, 70-71, 74, 
85-86, 93, 94, 96, 126, 134, 139, 195, 
199, 203-8, 243-44, 246, 249, 255, 
257,275 


Satan 
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smell/stench, see also fragrance 2,7, 276, 
278, 284, 297, 334, 362, 368 

29, 34, 57 99, 166, 229, 249, 252, 
254, 256, 265, 278, 309, 370, 378 
society 8, 9, 53, 90, 127, 274, 323, 325, 


snake 


336, 348 
Socrates 25, 242, 244, 255, 264, 265, 268, 
345, 379, 381 
Pre-Socratic 138,139 
Solomon 281,318 
Sophocles 29, 216, 218, 224, 242 
Ajax 253,329-31 
Antigone 127,251 
Herakles at Tainaron 218, 222 
Oedipus at Colonus 98, 106, 246, 247 
Women of Trachis 246,253 
Sosikrates 139 
Sotades 106-7,119 


soul 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 13-27, 30-34, 37, 58, 

84, 89-90, 93, 94-96, 99, 101, 104, 

107, 110-14, 116-17, 120, 129, 

130-32, 138-42, 167, 169, 170, 

194-213, 217, 222, 241, 242-45, 

248-53, 255, 262, 264, 267, 275, 

287, 291, 292-93, 298, 299, 306, 

308, 309, 313, 314, 323, 328, 329, 

332, 334, 335, 345-47 356, 361, 

362, 364—72, 377, 378, 379, 382 

sound 6, 41, 113, 240—57, 267, 294-95, 
297, 328, 364, 376, 379 

Sparta/Spartans 77, 127, 221, 224,271 

spatiality 38 

spirit 8,13, 14, 29, 47, 62, 63, 75, 
95, 117-18, 130, 144, 202, 204, 
277, 284, 293, 318, 330, 362, 
375-77) 379 

St. Peter's Basilica 304 

stars 1, 20, 138, 195, 199-200, 202-4, 
206-7, 209, 211-12 

stench, see smell 

Stephen Hagiochristophorites 324 

Stoicism 194, 210-12 

storyworld 336, 338, 345, 346, 348, 349 

Strabo 216, 222, 224-25, 228, 229, 231, 
235, 248 

Strepsiades 243-44, 247 

Styx 3, 26, 39, 66-67, 69, 72-74 215, 
242, 247 


Suda 23, 79, 222, 234, 235, 378 
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suffering 57, 62, 104, 105-7, 110, 283, 287, 
296, 315, 331, 334, 370 

suicide 253, 276, 284, 330, 363 

Sumeria 29-31, 48-49 

sun/sunlight 21, 22, 50, 86, 94, 104, 120, 
129, 135, 195, 204, 206, 207, 229, 240, 
243, 247, 249, 282, 356 

symbol/symbolism 18, 24, 111, 120, 128, 
135, 150, 167, 168, 170, 183, 184, 210, 
232, 278, 280-84, 318, 350, 352, 370 

Synesios of Cyrene 108-9, 111-12 

Syriac 14, 297, 299, 301 

tablets (Bacchic/Orphic), see also 
lamellae 4, 22, 23, 24, 29, 82, 
85-101, 103-105, 109-13, 119-20, 
138-40, 151, 377 

Tainaron 6, 166, 217, 218, 222-225, 235 

Tantalos 18, 20, 27, 28, 34, 38, 266, 329, 
359, 376 

Tarsos 13 

Tartaros 3,5, 8, 21, 57-76, 195, 197-99, 
203, 209, 240, 243, 252-54, 329, 344 

Teiresias 6, 25-26, 37, 39, 42-46, 99, 215- 
16, 219, 261-62, 264, 266, 377 

Tell-el-Amarna 29 

Tertullian 209-10 

Thanatos 129, 165, 170, 294, 336 





The Man in the Well (parable) 371-73 

Thebes 25, 132, 141, 186, 187, 270 

Theodore of Smyrna 323, 326, 328, 
348, 349 

Theodosios1 13, 32,275 

theology 200, 288, 350, 366 

Theophilos 345 

Theophrastos 128, 200 

Theotokos 287-89, 291, 292-94, 
296-97, 300-1 

Theseus 5, 18, 21, 38, 58, 111, 166-68, 


180-82, 184, 219, 246-47, 267 

Thessaly/Thessalian 4, 28, 83, 85, 110, 
124—53, 165, 170 

Thespesios 116,120 

Thesprotia 216-19 

Thrace 42 

thumos 196 

thunder 3, 61, 64, 65-67, 74-75, 87-88, 
244-48, 250-57, 265 

Thurioi, see also tablets 23-24,114 
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Thymarakia 

Thyone 359 

Tiberius Psalter 

Tigranes 107-8,111,118 

Timarchos 120,242, 244, 248, 249, 250 

Timarion 8, 322-28, 332-33, 335, 337-38, 
342-52, 379-81 

Tisiphone 20, 34, 241, 260 

Titans 60, 63-72, 76, 104 

Titanomachy 62, 66, 67, 69, 252 

Tityos 27-28, 37, 43, 266,376 

Tnugdal 17,32 

topography 6, 37, 68-74, 169, 209, 215-18, 
225-26, 234-36, 300, 377 

Torcello Cathedral 310-11 

torture 8,17, 33, 66, 264, 276, 344, 379 

tradition 1, 2, 3,5, 7, 8,9, 12, 15, 19, 21, 
28, 30, 32, 34, 39, 46, 47, 51, 52, 53 
57, 117, 121, 126, 127, 129, 132, 163, 
164-69, 170, 183, 189, 209, 225, 243, 
251, 266, 278, 282, 297, 299, 306, 322, 
323, 324, 326, 331, 332, 336-37, 343- 
46, 368, 380, 382 

tragedy 89, 106, 108, 114, 124, 165, 

168,170 

1, 4, 9, 11-24, 38, 73, 82, 94, 98, 109, 

112, 140, 171, 180, 181, 199, 217, 

231, 246, 247, 267, 277-80, 284, 323, 

342, 346, 347, 350, 352, 357» 370, 372, 

374) 378 

tree 40,57, 78, 94, 240, 265, 267, 279, 356 
379-373 

Trikke 125 

Trophonios 6, 113, 114-16, 119-20, 226- 
28, 234, 236, 241-48, 250, 256, 264, 
378-79, 380, 382 

Troy/Trojan 21, 37, 43, 76, 79, 196, 268, 

328, 329, 330, 358 

19, 32, 37, 107, 109, 112, 113, 138, 

205-6, 380 

86-88, 148-52, 377 

Tylissos 141 

Typhaon 76 

Typhoeus 60, 74-76 

Typhon 166, 254-56 
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travel 


truth 


tumulus 


unicorn 278, 282-83, 370 


Varro 200, 207-8 
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vase-painting 46,249 

Apulian 34, 44-46, 170-82, 186 

Attic 44-45, 131, 170-77, 180, 181, 
183,185 

2, 3, 10, 11-12, 18—25, 27, 28, 31-34, 

116, 118, 194, 222, 240, 248, 275 
Via Latina 
Virbius 
virtue 


Vergil 
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360 

25, 107, 136, 139, 140, 142, 268 

visio (dream or vision) 12, 13,16, 17 

Vision of Anastasia, see also 
Apocalypse 342, 344 

Vision of the Monk Kosmas 342, 344 

Vision of Paul 2, 7, 12-18, 33,273, 
275-77) 284 

Vulci 174 

Walahfrid Strabo 16, 18, 32 

wall painting 43, 47, 313 

water 3,17, 20, 26, 30, 39, 49, 67, 69, 
72-74, 84-85, 94, 99, 179, 184, 
198, 200, 201, 202, 207, 211, 215, 
221, 224, 228, 220, 247, 248, 266, 
267, 271, 275, 279, 282, 356 

Wetti of Reichenau 16-18, 32 

whirl 6, 240, 241, 244, 247-52, 
255-56, 333 
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wine 39,42, 48, 49, 98, 111, 215, 247, 267, 
270,307 
wisdom 105, 106, 145 


witch 126, 129, 131, 132, 379 


Xanthias 167,272 
Xenokrates of Chalcedon 
200-5, 212 
Xenophanes 57, 58, 261 
Xenophon 108 
Anabasis 
Cyropedia 
Hellenika 
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218, 220,221 
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126, 169 


ypsilon (symbol) 24 


zen 371,373 
Zeno of Citium 194, 211,212 
Zeus 3, 28, 33,57) 59-63, 65-57, 69, 
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168, 173, 182, 183, 188, 189, 196, 
197, 200, 201, 204, 207, 210-11, 
226, 227, 246, 247, 252, 254, 
255, 358-60 
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zodiac 
zombie 


